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The older cherry plantations of the State 
were seldom anything more than scattered 
settings along lunes and roadsides, and 
about farm buildings. Most of these old 
trees have now passed their prime. In 
very recent years a new interest in cherry 
growing has been awakened by the de- 
mand from canning factories, and it has 
no doubt been stimulated, also by the 
abundant sale of California cherries 
throughout the East. Sweet cherries are 
yet scarcely planted in Western New 
York in orcharé blocks, although there is 
every reason to believe that there is profit 
in the fruit if planters are careful to in- 
form themselves concerning it. Sour cher- 
ries, however, are now planted to an im- 
portant extent, particularly about Geneva, 
and the acreage is bound to increase. The 
pack of canned sweet cherries is still Jar- 
ger than that of sour cherries in West- 
ern New York, in average years. The scat- 
tered plantings make uncertain crops, and 
canners cannot buy as confidently as they 
could if there were more continuous plan- 
tations. Consequently the pack varies 
much from year to year. A normal pack 
for the Fifth Judicial Department may be 
considered to be nearly 100 tons of sour 
cherries and 1509 tons of sweet cherries. 

The literature of the whole subject of 
cherry growing is so meagre and so un- 
satisfactory, thet I have taken much pains 
to ascertain the best methods and varieties 
for Western New York. The chapter upon 
sweet cherries is contributed chietly by G. 
H. Powell, Feliow-elect in Horticulture in 
Cornell University, who, with his father, 
George T. Powell, has had much experi- 
ence with sweet cherries, and who, during 
last summer and this, has been employed 
as a special agent under the laws de- 
signed to extend horticultural knowledge. 

A full account of the native dwarf cher- 
ries will be found in our bulletin 70. 

L. H. BAILEY. 

All the pictures of cherries in this bulle- 
tin are made from life, and they show the 
fruits exactly natural size. To the un- 
trained eye, however, pictures look smaller 
than the objects from which they are 


made. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the 
general subject in hand, it will be neces- 
sary to define the terms and classification 
which are used throughout this paper. The 

is. a, pe cple ingly vari ble sub. oct, 
ATO UNG Cis : Cation Of t e cine nt 
is much confused. In this account, I have 
conceived the cultivated tree cherries to be 
derived from two ancestral species, the 
Sour Chetries (Prunus Cerasus), which are 
characterized by a diffuse and mostly low 
round-headed growth and a habit of suck- 
ering from the root, flowers in small clus- 
ters from lateral buds and generally pre- 
ceding the leaves, the latter hard and stiff, 
light or grayish green and rather abruptly 
narrowed at the top into a point, the fruit 
roundish and always red, the flesh soft 
and sour; the Sweet Cherries (Prunus 
Avium), with tall-growing, erect habit and 
bark tending to peel off in birch-like rings, 
flowers flimsy, in dense clusters on lateral 
spurs and appearing with the leaves, the 
latter large and more or less limp and grad- 
ually taper-pointed, the fruit variously col- 
ored, spherica! or heart-shape, the flesh 
either soft or hard and generally sweet. 
SOUR CHERRIES IN WESTERN 

NEW YORK. 

The growing of sour cherries in Western 
New York is largely confined to two var- 
leties, the Montmorency and English Mo- 
rollo, and it is not yet fully determined 
which of the two is the more profitable in 
the long run. The preference has gener- 
ally been given to the English Morello, as 
it bears younger than the other, and its 
da rk colored and very acid flesh have made 
it popular with the canning factories. Just 
now, however, the canners are calling for 
the Montmorency in preference, for, 
whilst not so sour as the other in the nat- 
ural state, it “cooks sour,’’ and the Morel- 
lo is apt to develop a bitterish or acid taste 
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in the cans. The Morello is also much sub- 
ject to leaf-blight, whilst the Montmorency 
is almost tree from it; and the Montmor- 


ency i8 a stronger and more upright grow- | 


er. The present drift is decidedly towards 
the Montmorency. The two varieties com- 
plement each other, however, for the 
Montmorency is about gone by the time 
the other is fit to pick. 

This Montmorency of Western New 
York is a very light red, long-stemmed 
cherry, broad, and flattened on the ends, 
the flesh nearly colorless and only moder- 
ately sour. The tree is an upright vase- 
like grower. 

_Amongst the Griottes, or red-juiced cher- 
ries, three have gained some notoriety in 
Western New York,—the Ostheim, Louis 
Phillippe, and Morello. 

: The Ostheim is a very productive var- 
iety, ripening about a week-after Barly 
Richmond, but it is too small and too early 
to be valuable for general cultivation here. 

The Morello, variously known as’ En- 
glish, Large Dutch and Ronald’s Morello, 
is nearly two weeks later than Mont- 
morency, a bushy and finally a drooping 
grower, with medium-sized, roundish or 
round-cordate fruits which become red- 
black when fully ripe. Flesh very dark, 
much sourer than the Montmorency. In 
Western New York the Morello harvest 
begins from the 8th to the middle of July. 


The Cherry Orchard.—A strong, loamy 
soil, and one which is retentive of mois- 
ture, is the most suitable for sour cherries. 
The fruit contains such a large amount of 
water that it is necessary to save the 
moisture of the soil to the greatest possible 
extent. Dry clay knolls produce cherries 
of less size and of inferior quality than the 
moister depressions between them. Very 
early and thorough cultivation is essential 
to this conservation of moisture, and the 
tillage should be continued at fréquent in- 
tervals until the fruit is about ripe. In 
order to be able to cultivate the soil at 
the earliest moment in the spring, the land 
should be either naturally or artificially 
well drained.. The crop of even the Mo- 
rellos is off the trees in July, so that there 
is abundant opportunity to sow a catch 
crop on the orchard for a winter cover, if 
the manager so desires. A variety of 
plants may be used for this cover. The 


best is prebably crimson clover, ti - 
dy, if the orchard seeks ese 


own ‘by the middie of August in a well 
prepared soil, the cover will probably pass 
the winter safely. Other plants which may 
be used for cover are rye, winter wheat, 
vetcn field pea, sowed corn, millet and 
buckwheat. Of these, only the two first 
will live through the winter and grow in 
the spring. In using cover crops which 
survive the winter, it is very important 
that they be turned under just as soon as 
the ground is dry enough in spring. As 
soon as the plant begins to grow it evap- 
orates moisture and dries out the soil; and 
it is more important, as a rule, to save this 
moisture than it is to secure the extra 
herbage which would result from delay 
This is especially true with the sour cher- 
ry, which matures its product so'early in 
the season, and which profits so much by 
a liberal and constant supply of soil mois- 
ture. Plowing can also be begun earlier 
on land which has a sowed crop upon it, 
because of the drying action of the crop. 
The fertilizers which give best results 
with other orchard fruits, may be expected 
to yield equally good returns with the 
cherry. 

It is an almost universal fault to plant 
cherry trees too close together. The Mont- 
morency should not be planted closer than 
18 feet each way, in orchard blocks, al- 
though it is often set as close as twelve 
feet. The English Morello is a more bushy 
grower and may, perhans, be set as close 
as 16 feet with success; but I believe that 
even this variety should stand 18 feet 
apart. The sour cherry orchards in West- 
ern New York are yet so young, that the 
evil effects of close planting have not yet 
been made apparent. I find, however, that 











nearly every shrewd orchardist who has 
had experience with these fruits, is con- 
vinced that the general planting is too 
close. 

Cherries are usually set when two years 
old from the bud. The sour varieties are 
propagated both upon Mazzard and Maha- 
leb stocks, chiefly the latter, but the com- 
parative merits of the two are not de- 
termined. The tops are started about 
three or four feet high, and the subsequent 
“pruning is very like that given the plum. 
If the young trees make a very | strong 
growth and tend to become top-heavy, 
heading in may be practiced; but this oper- 
ation is not considered to be necessary 
after the trees begin to bear. Cherry trees 
require less attention to pruning than ap- 
ple trees and peach trees do. The orchard 
shown may be taken as a model, except 
that the trees are too close together. 

The English Morello will bear a fair crop 
the third year after setting, if two-year 
trees are planted. The Montmorency is a 
year or two later in coming into bearing. 
TheMontmorency, partly because of its 
larger growth, produces much more fruit 
than the other, when it arrives at full 
bearing. Individual trees of Montmorency 
at six years and upwards may bear fron 
30 to 75 pounds of fruit; but Mr.-Scoon 
considers 8 to 10 tons of marketable fruit 








to be an excellent crop on an orchard of 
800 Montmorencys 8 years planted—that 
is, an average of 20 to 25 pounds to the 
tree. The Morellos, because of their dark 
color, usually. sell better than the Mont- 
morency in the open market, but the re- 
verse is now generally true if the crop is 
sold to canning factories. This year, the 
factories have paid five and six cents a 
pound for Montmorencys. It is easy to 
figure the proceeds of an acre. At 18x18 
feet, an acre will comprise about 130 trees. 
If, at 8 years, they yield 20 pounds each, 
the crop would amount to 2,600 pounds, 
which at 5 cents, means $130. This is a 
conservative estimate. Benjamin Kean, 
Seneca, has 200 Montmorency _ trees 6 
years set. He has had’ three crops, one of 
1,400 pounds, one of 3,000 pounds, and 
one 3,100 pounds. He sold his entire crop 
this year for 5 cents, making a gross in- 
come of $155. His trees are set 10x12 
feet, which allows about 360 to the acre. 
In other words, a crop which sold for over 
one hundred and fifty dollars was taken 
from less than two-thirds of an acre. The 
soil in this case seems to be unusually well 
adapted to this cherry and the crops have, 
therefore, been excellent; but, on the other 
hand, part of the crop was destroyed this 
year by the curculio. C. H. Perkins, New- 
ark, has 35 trees, § and 12 years old, all 
“from OC Ute ~ de 0 pound +0: ES . 3 es 
“them is 6 cents. ‘They net as from $100 
to $175 a year. They are the most reg 
ular and sure cropper of any fruit we have 
ever tried to grow, and the fruit always 
finds a ready market at a good price.” The 
Maxwell orchard at Geneva, yielded over 
11 tons, Montmorency, this year, from 800 
trees. 

My reader will now want to order enough 
cherry trees to plant his farm. But he 
should go slow. It may be laid down as a 
principle that no crop will bring uniformly 
great rewards over a series of years. These 
results with sour cherries are obtained only 
when all the conditions are present, such 
as the proper soil, excellent care and 
fertilizing, ability to secure pickers, and 
access to good markets. One could prob- 
ably not rely upon the open market for the 
disposal of a very large planting of sour 
cherries. He should have access to one or 
more canning factories. It is a fact that 
more than half of all the orchards, of 
whatever kind, which are conceived in ex- 
pectation and planted with enthusiasm, 
turn out to be profitless. The fault lies 
somewhere under the owner’s hat. Person 
who fail to grow other fruits with profit, 
may also expect to fail with cherries. Yet 
I know of no fruit which, upon the testi- 
mony of both producers and consumers, 
offers a greater reward than sour cherries 
The public seems to have acquired a taste 
for the canned product, and there is every 
indication that this demand will increase. 

The labor of picking cherries, which is 
a bugbear to so many who would like to 
plant the fruit, is really no more onerous 





than the picking of raspberries or currants. 
If one lives where pickers cannot be had 
with certainty, and in sufficient numbers 
cherries should not be planted. Partie 
who hire pickers by the piece, pay three- 
fourths of cent oc a cent a pound. The tree 
must be gone over twice, at intervals, and 
generally three times, and it is important 
that all those fruits which are ripe, and 
no others, should be secured at each gath- 
ering. It is more difficult to see that this 
is done on cherry trees than on_ berry 
bushes, and for this reason some growers 
prefer to hire pickers by the day. When 
picking for canners, the fruit may be al- 
lowed to become much riper than when it 
is to be sold in the open market, and it is 
not necessary to exercise so much care to 
preserve the stems upon the fruits. The 
English Morello drops easily when ripe, 
and growers sometimes shake off the cher- 
ries—if designed for canning—onto sheets 
or, if the trees are small, into a Johnson 
curculio cateher. If cherries are carefully 
hand-picked for the general market, the 
stems being left on, a pound of fruit meas 
ures about a quart and a quarter, but as 
the fruit is generally picked for canning, 
a pound is about a quart. 

Insects and diseases are not serious upon 
the sour cherries. The curculio does not 
often attack the midseason and late varie- 
ties—such as Montmorency and Morello— 
seriously, particularly if the number of 
trees is somewhat large. In occasional 
years, however, this insect becomes a 
scourge. The grower must watch his fruits 
closely after the blossoms fall, and if the’ 
ecurculio injuries become alarming, he must 
catch the insects by jarring them onto 
sheets. There are those who declare that 
they attract the curculio away from th 
cherries by planting plum trees in the cher 
ry orchard, but I greatly doubt the ef- 
ven tig of this procedure. 
counk of the curculio may be expected in 
a foftthcoming bulletin. 

The leaf-blight or shot-hole fungus 
(Cyhkodrosporium Padi, or Septoria. cer- 
-asina, the same which attacks the plum), 
is offen a serious enemy, particularly upon 
English Morello. The leaves begin to as- 
sumé a spotted character, generally before: 
the fruit is picked, they soon turn yellow, 
and }they fall. prematurely. Thorough 
sprayjng with Bordeaux mixture is as ef. 


A complete ac- |. 


as it is on the plum, The trees should gen- 
erally be sprayed twice between the falling 
of the blossoms and the coloring of the 
fruit. If the cherries are more than half 
grown when the Jast y is applied, the 
ammoniacal carbon éeopper may be 


pruning should be such as to give the tree 
a low spreading head with a trunk about 
4 feet high and with the top built out on 
three to five main arms. We have pur- 
sued this method on the Windsor and 
other yarieties and the trees, instead of 





used in place of the 

discoloring the fruit. 

if the last spray sliow@be 

this time. It may- be necesahy 3 

once after the fruit i8 off." yy 
A thin grayish péWdery mildew (Podos- 

phaera (Oxyacanth@e) frequently attacks 

the fruits and leaves of the sour cherries, 

particularly when the trees are overshad- 

owed by larger trees or buildings. 1 have 

never known it to. be serious upon the 

fruit, as it appears about the tithe the fruit 

is ripening, covering Ti@ cherties-yj 


growing in the usual spire-shape, assume 
~@pple-tree form. After the first two 
: fee-years no pruning is needed, except 
to vemove dead branches and_jo keep su- 
perfiluons bhanGhgy from intereppssing. 

' j nined from form of 
yveat importance. ° First’ the 
body of the cherry tree is less likely to be 
injured from the hot sun, which causes it, 
especially on the side of the prevailing 
wind, to crack and split, exude sap and 
finally to die. The low spreading head 
shades the trunk and large branches and 





very delicate coat, like dist. — 
a late spraying. with ammpniaca 
of copper would certainly be effective." 


seen from this fungus upon cherries occurs 
after the fruit is off, when it may attack 
the ends of the shoots,’ checking the 
growth. At this,time, if the injury threat- 
ens to be serious, Bordeaux mixture may 
be-used. us ee 
eae a 
THE SWEET CHERRY INDUSTRY. 
Unlike most other fruits, the sweet 
cherry has never\attained a prominent po- 
sition as a horticultural industry in West- 
ern New York. \There is not a single or- 
chard of it west ‘ef, Albany, so far as I 
know. Along the dson, however, there 
are $ or 4 orchardsyIt is from the few 
trees scattered on eVery farm throughout 
the State, that the cherry crop is mostly 
harvested. It should not~be concluded, 
however, that the snialliess of the industry 
follows from a lack of appreciation on the 
part of New York people of this most lus- 
cious fruit. It is due to the fact that the 
cherry is one of the thest difficult crops to 
handle and market successfully, because 
of its exceedingly delicate character, and 
its susceptibility to the fungus, which 
causes the brown rot: This fungus spreads 


only emphatic injury which I have ever} 


obviates this difficulty to a great extent. 
in. Western New York this trouble is not 

Mmerious as it is on the black lands far- 
Merresty A second advantage, of equal 
or greater importance, lies in the fact that, 
if allowed to grow upright, the limbs reach 
the height of 80-to 40 feet in twenty-five 
years, making it very difficult to gather 
the fruit and to spray the trees. The bear- 
ing branches are always found toward the 
extremities of the limbs, and the time 
which men lose in going up and down long 
ladders is of no small account to the fruit 
grower. 

Cultivation—A young cherry orchard 
should be given clean cultivation. Small 


, fruits, like currants, raspberries or goose- 


berries or any others that require frequent 
cultivation, may be set between the rows 
for eight or ten years, but the bushes 
should be removed in the tree rows and 
opposite the trees at the end of the third 
year. No crop that does not require culti- 
vation should ever be raised in the or- 
chard. In general, the methods described 
in Bulletin 72 upon “The Cultivation of 
Orchards” should be followed. 

At about five years old the trees begin 
to bear fruit of consequence, and at ten 
years they give paying crops. As the or- 
chard comes into bearing, the management 





60 rapidly on the ripening fruit, that a 
promising crop to-day may. be half rotted 
to-morrow. The comparative ease of hand- 
ling and marketing @ grape, an apple or 
& pear crop, have fe those fruits uni- 
versally popular, wh he-cherry has lain 

most popular 


in obscurity. 
The cherry is one the 
umdiness, its vigor- 
me branches, its 


dooryard fruits and fa 2 
ous spreading or aseeid 

upright form which @ft@n attains the height 
of 40 to 50 feet, @MG@@its luxuriant, soft 
drooping foliage nak@Gt'a most: desirable 


of the soil will differ according to its na- 
ture, and the ire2s themselves should be 
the indicators of their treatment. Though 
there have been no experiments in the 
treatment of bearing cherry orchards, I 
believe that clean culture should generally 
be stopped by June 15 or July 1, so as to 
check growth and give the wood sufficient 
time to ripen. The advantages of this 
treatment are also pointed out in the Bulle- 
tin mentioned above. Whenever the 
growth becomes too luxuriant, it can be 
checked by seeding a year with clover. 
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“treated. PPbp trees begin to grow 


very early in the season and the fruit of 
most varieties is harvested by July 1, thus 
leaving the tree suflicient time and energy 
to perfect the fruit buds for the coming 
year, and if the wood ripens during the 
fall the mercury can fall to 20 degrees 
below zero, without injury to the coming 
crop. There seems to be a general inquiry 
amorg fruit growers and farmers concern- 
ing the care of cherry orchards, the most 
desirable varieties, the diseases, and meth- 
ods of handling and marketing a crop. As 
these matters are wore fully understood, 
the cherry industry may be expected to 
reach a prominent position among the other 
horticultural industries, { 

Soil and Location.—The cherry tree is 
a gross feeder and grows with surprising 
rapidity, the limbs of young trees some- 
times increasing from four to six feet in 
one season. This characteristic of the 
cherry must not be lost sight of in select- 
ing a site for the cherry orchard, for when 
too rapid growth takes place the trunks 
and ljarge limbs split open, the sap exudes‘ 
abundantly, little or no fruit is borne and 
the life of the tree is short. The cherry 
will grow in a variety of soils, even where 
other fruit trees will not thrive, but the 
ideal soil is a naturally dry, warm, mellow, 
deep gravelly or sandy loam, of good qual- 
ity, vontaiving sufficient humus to retain 
moisture and give lightness, but not enough 
to make the soil damp and heavy. If the 
soil is not naturally dry it must be well 
drained, for dryness is essential to success 
with the vigorous growing sweet cherries. 
While. more orchards are unproductive 
from a lack of plant food than from an ex- 
cess, it is’ well to remember that the vig- 
erous growing habit of the cherry lays it 
open to severe injury and unfruitfulness 
if the soil is too rich. 

The ideal situation for the orchard is a 
high altitude which insures good atmos- 
pheric as well as land drainage and lessens 
the dangers from late frosts in the spring 
and from the rot. The cherry is an early 
bloomer, and it should be placed where the 
cold air at night will settle away from it, 
as injuries from spring frost frequently 
occur. 

Distance of Trees.—Since the cherry at- 
tains a large size, the limbs spreading 
twenty feet or more and the roots reach- 
ing a long distance, it must be given plenty 
of recom, and I am convinced that thirty 
feet. each way is the proper distance to set 
sweet cherries. I hate seen trees twenty 
two feet apart with their main branches 
interlacing, and the trees were allowed" 
to assume a pyramidal form instead of a 
spreading habit. Az thirty feet each way 
an acre contains fifty trees. 

Pruning.—The cherry orchard will re- 
quire little pruning after. the first iwo or 
three years,-ard before that time the tree 
can. be made to assume any desired form. 
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A certain cherry orchard has stood in 
S00 for ifteen, years j 
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this year, the size was small, quality poor 
and ‘one-half were rotting on the trees. 
In striking contrast was « neighboring 
orchard which had been plowed lightly in 
the early spring and had had a harrow 
run over it once a week up to the middle 
of June, and although there had been a 
severe drought, the trees had made a good 
growth and were loaded with luscious. fruit 
of large size. The latter orchardist be- 
lieves that he can produce as large cherries 
as the Californians can, by high cultiva- 
tion and the conservation of moisture the 
carly part of the season. As a means of 
holding moisture, he is putting humus in 


j the soil by cover crops and expects to 


check too luxuriant growth by seeding the 
orchard whenever it becomes necessary. 
While dryness is a universal maxim for 
the cherry, it is advantageous to conserve 
moisture during the development of the 
fruit, and the example furnished by thi 
orchard convinces me that the fruit can 
be increased one-half in size by thorough 
light cultivation up to the middle of June 

Fertilizers—The cherry probably re- 
quires as little fertilizer ag any fruit grown 
An occasional crop of crimson = clover 
turned in will generally furnish sufficient 
nitrogen and improve the soil in other 
ways. Potash can be furnished in wood 
ashes or in a high grade muriate of pot- 
ash, using 250 Ibs. per acre of a 50 per 
cent, muriate. This should be applied in 
the spring and harrowed in. Phosphoric 
acid’ may be applied in the same propor- 
tions in the form of bone compounds or in 
South Carolina or Florida Rock. In good 
soil, it is seldom that the cherry orchard 
needs heavy fertilizing if clean culture is 
practiced; the close observer can tell when 
to apply plant food by the. action of the 
trees themselves. 

Limits to the Profitable Age.—The 
cherry will live to a great age and bear 
fruit, there being records of such trees 
over a hundred years old. Ag the cherry 
industry is so small, and no great: number 
of trees heve been treated as an orchard 
for a long time, it is difficult to say just 
how long an orchard will continue to be 
profitable.. This will depend largely on 
the variety. In general, I should say that 
thirty years is the limit to the most profit- 
able age. After that time the trees be- 
come so large that the expense of picking 
the fruit and caring for the trees increases 
rapidly. 

Handling the Crop.—Before one goes into 


it should be clearly understood that the 
cherry is a delicate fruit and more sus- 
ceptible to injury from handling and from 
changes in the weather than the straw- 
berry, and the industry should not be taken 
up unless plenty of good pickers can be ob- 
tained on :short notice and unless desirable 











ficient in holding the leaveson the cherry 
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the sweet cherry industry as a business. 


-markets are within reach in eight: to ten: 
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thing to raise a crop of fruit, but an en- 
tirely different thing to handle and market 
it successfully. These remarks apply with 
particular emphasis to the sweet cherry, 
because the crop has to be sold immedi- 
ately when ripe and the delay of a day 
may mean the loss of the entire crop, as 
the commissicn men “slaughter” the sales 
when the fruit begins to go down. It is 
strongly recommended that the markets 
be thoroughly looked up and studied be- 
fore one goes into the cherry business. 
The first essential in handling a crop of 
cherries is to have the fruit picked with 
great care, the stem being left on each 
cherry, and only the stem touched with the 
fingers. The most desirable method of 
picking is in eight pound baskets, as in a 
larger package the bottom fruits are 
pressed too heavily. I saw delicate Tar- 
tarian and Governor Wood picked in half 
bushel baskets this summer and _ then 
turned into t:velve pound baskets for ship- 
ping, and the grower wondered why his 
cherries got into market, which was only 
three hours away, in such poor condition! 
The handling of cherries and _ walnuts 
should never be confused! Unless pickers 
are closely watched, a good many fruit 
spurs will be broken off, especially if the 
fruit has a tendency to grow in clusters. 
This should be carefully watched, as it 
destroys the fruit buds for the coming year. 
The fruit should be picked a few days be- 
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hus as much to do with selling it as the 
quality of fruit itself. The demands of 
the market should always determine the 
method of packing. This can be learned 
by correspondence with reliable commis- 
sion men; who would often obtain better 
prices for cherries and other fruit, if their 
advice were asked and folllowed. for the 
general market, there is probably no better 
peckage for the cherry than the eight- 
pound climax grape basket, but for the 
finer classes of cherries and the retail trade 
(which should always be worked up for the 
firest cherries) a smaller package is more 
desirable. There are several packages 
which hold from six to twenty boxes or 
baskets, the whole package weighing not 
more than 40 lbs. when full, which are 
desirable. A package heavier than 40 Ibs. 
will be roughly handled by transportation 
companies. In the small packages the 
fruit should be made very attractive. All 
stemless or bruised cherries should be 
thrown out, and the top layer of fruit 
faced in rows with the stems hidden. This 
work can be done rapidly by girls or 
women, who lay the cherries on the bot- 
tom of the box in rows, fruit side down, 
then fill the box, nail and turn it over, 
mark the faced side and put it in the crate. 
If baskets are used in the package instead 
of boxes, the top of each basket should 
be faced. The extra cost of facing the 
fruit pays in the ready sale which it brings. 

I will recite a bit of our own experience 
of the present year: Black Tartarian and 
Napoleon Bigarreau cherries were packed 
in two styles of packages, the fruit being 
handsomely faced in both cases. A spring 
erate or case holding six boxes of cherries 
each containing six pounds (36 Ibs.), sold 
for $1.50 by one Boston firm and $1.75 by 
another and $1.75.by. a New York firm, 
or 41-2 cents per pound.. Another. case 
holding twenty two-pound baskets (40 Ibs.), 
sold by the Boston firm for $3.75 and $4.00 
and by the New York firm for $4.00 or 
9 1-2 cents per pound. Both packages cost 
the same. In another instance, Black Tar- 
tarians were shipped in five-pound baskets 
and sold for 30 cents, cor 6 cents per pound 
while these shipped in eight-pound baskets 
brought 65 cents and 70 cents, or 81-2 
cents per peund. 

All these remarks apply to fruit sold in 
the general market; but there is a great 
demand for sweet cherries from the can- 
ning factories, for which the fruit, while 
carefully harvested, is less laboriously 
packed. ~ 

Profits.—The profits from the cherry in- 
dustry depend mainly on the efforts of the 
grower in producing first-class fruit and 
in placing it on the market somewhat after 
the directions given in the previous topic. 
In 1888, an acre of cherry trees, 18 years 





market, especially all delicate fruite.j- 


old, itcluding. Black Tartarian, Black 
Eagle, Napoleon Bigarreau, Elton, Yellow 
Spanish and Downer’s Late Red netted 
$380, while an acre of rye netted $8. 

The following sample figures are taken 
from sales from the orchard this season, 
trees 25 years old: 

Five trees of Robert’s Red Heart aver- 

aged 280 pounds per tree; the fruit 

sold for 9 cents per pound, bringing. .$25.20 

The expenses were: * 

Picking 

Packages 

Packing 

OX PTCRG oo 5c cdes eee ceo 

Commission 


ee eeeereevn 


Net profit per tree 

One tree of Robert’s: Red Heart yield- 
ed 416 pounds, which sold to retail 
dealers at 10 cents per pound at the 
express office ....... Gaede Cuaea. ee $41 
Expenses: 

PICGRIBS. 22.0805 eeccccce eoccsecs 

Packages 

Packing 1. .cstaetine coscweceene 


Net profit 

One acre of Windsors containing 70 
trees 8 years old, yielded 84 pounds 
per tree—5,880 pounds, which sold 
at 10 cents per pound 
Expenses: 

Picking 

Assorting and packing 

PSCEOSOE: oo de cccecis cxevtpeake 

Express and commission 

Cultivation (plowed once, 
harrowed six. times) 

Fertilizers (300 lbs. potash, 100 
lbs. bone, 15 Ibs. *crimson clo- 
er seed) ©... ei ss 


70 00 
3 50 


Net profit ...... Pe TNR TS, MOREE OF 

All these figuwes refer to sales in the 
open market. There is a good demand for 
sweet cherries for canning factories, The 
canners generally prefer the “white cher- 
ries,”—those with a white juice and rather 
light-colored skin. The crop of sweet can- 
ning cherries in Western New York ap 
pears to be growing smaller, and the Cali- 
fornia product has driven out much of the 
homesrade goods. One of the best in- 
formed canners in the western part of the 
State, writes as follows concerning the 
sweet cherry pack: “Up to six or seven 
years ago, we handled from fifty to one 
hundred tons annually. The cherry crop 
appears to be growing smaller each year, 
and to be deteriorating very much in qual- 
ity. Our output on cherries used to be 
composed largely of the white varieties, 
and we used to put up fine grades that 
were esteemed very highly in New York 
and the eastern markets. Some years ago, 
California began to can cherries and sub 
sequently put them on the eastern markets 
in competition with the finer grades of 
eastern cherries. The result was that the 
California product drove the eastern 
canned cherries almost entirely out of the 
market, except in some of the cheaper 
grades. The California cherry 1s much 
finer in appearance, is larger, freer from 
worms and imperfections, and also pos- 
sesses a very fine flavor.” 

The canners tell us, in general, that when 
they can get good fruit, they have no 
trouble in making a saleable product. It 


NOTE.—While we have requested our artist 
to redraw illustrations of cherries accurately 
from those in Cornell University, which are 
from life, we find in some cases that in photo- 
engraving the drawings were not reduced in 
size to make them the same size as the orig- 
inals; therefore we call attention to the fact 
eg some of the drawings ure larger than 
life. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE THREE 








Love’s Way. 


Why do I love you, sweetheart mine? 
tn sooth, I cannot say. 

Love came to me so stealthily 
I never saw his way. 


His gentle footsteps scarcely pressed 
The pathway to my heart. 

I only saw him standing there 
And. knew he’d ne’er depart, 


How can I tell what brought him when 
I know not how he came? 

I only knew and bowed before 

* The magic of his name. 


‘So many are more beautiful? 
py well, perchance ’tis true. 
So many are much better, dear? 


” 
Sweet, no one else is “‘you. 
: —taitiroore American. 
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“TI was feeling sick and my stom- 
ach seemed all out of order. I tried 
a number of remedies, but none 
gave me relief until I was induced 
totry Ayer’s Pills. I have taken 
only one box, butI feel like a new 
man. I think they are the most * 
pledsant and easy to take of’’* ; 


Sweetness ant Light 


There’s a whole gospel 
in Ayers Sugar Coated 
Pills, a ‘‘gospel of sweet- 
ness and light.” People 


used to value their physic as they did their religion, 


by its bitterness. The more 
the doctor. 


We've got over that. 


bitter the dose the better 
We take “sugar 


in ours,”—gospel or physic—now-a-days. We've found 


it’s possible to please and 
That's the gospel of 


4 


purge at the same time. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. _ 


% Boothbay (Me.) Register. A hundred other testimonials will be found — 


in full in Ayer’s “Curebook.” Free. Address Jk Ce Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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Therefore, no matter what kind of food you uss, mix 
with it Sheridan’s Powder. Otherwise, your profit 
this fall and winter will be lost when the price for eggs 
is very high. It assures perfect assimilation of the food 
iS eT 
ers or by 
Single - Large two-lb. can $1.20, Six 


groce! 

k, 25 cts. Five $1. 
guns, SEs). id. Sample “ Best PovttTry PAPER” free 
& HENSON & CO.. 28 Custom House St... Boston, Maas, 


POPULAR 25 CENT BOOKS. 


ABCof Poultry Culture - 25 cts 
500 Questions and Answers on Poultry 25 cts 
Low Cost Poultry Houses 25 cts 
The Art of Poultry Breeding 25 cts 
Pigeon Queries (Ques. and Ans.) 25 cts 
Possum Creek Poultry Club(Humorous) 25 cts 
500 Ques: and Ans. on Flower Culture 25 cts 
We will send the THE FANCIERS’ REVIEW one year. 
and your choice of any three books named 
above for $1.00, 
A dollar bill may be sent at our risk, 


The FANCIERS’ REVIEW, Chatha m,N.Y 
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e RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER co.- QUINCY -ILLS. | 
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FREE lar and prices, Address 
WEBSTER & HANNUM, 
&s." CAZENOVIA, NEW YORK. 





Made on the best lines, of the 

best material known tor 

HEATS WITH HOT W. 
ntirely automatic; wil 

every egg that can be hatched. 


Simple, durable, effective.Send 2 
stamps for illustrated eaialug No. 54. 


THE INVINCIBLE HAT 
-__« SPRINGFIE gs ay wo. 
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CREEN BONE CUTTERZ 
the standard of the world. 12 3 


sizes. $5and up. C.O.D.or {es 

On Trial. Cat’l’gfree if you 
name this paper. 

€. W. MANN CO., Milford, Mass. 


When writing mention Green’s fruit Grower. 





The: Monarch Incubator. 


Most. practical and successful machine in existence. 
All the large New England 
poultry growers use them— 
some firms using from 15 to 
eras 250f the600ergsize. Send 
2 Si Sa SS sr a6, stamp for illustrated cir- 
ne cular and special discount. 
JAMES RANKIN, SOUTH EASTON, MASS, 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


INCUBATORS 


The OLENTANGY Incubator 
has proved to be the best. Have 
taken prize after prize. Brood- 

ers only $5.00. Before buying 
~ elsewhere, send for free de- 
scription and testimonials. 
Also breeder of 40 varieties of 
high-class poultry. 110 yards. 
> 110 houses. Address 


Ine G.S. SINGER, Cardington, 0. 
























BY STEAM— 
With the MODEL 


=} “EXCELSIOR - incubator 


f, Simple, Perfect, Self-Regulat- 
ing. T ds ia 1 
operation. 














¥ OF SUCCESS 


is sure to follow the use of the 
m New Successful Incubator 
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CALCITE FOR POULTRY 


Bone Meal, Crushed Oyster Shells Crushed Flin 

Granulated Bone, Ground Beef Seraps. Se 

for Price List. YORE CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 
Piease.mention Green’s: Fruit Grower, 


; THE IMPROVED i 

VICTOR Incubato 
atches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
self-regulating. The simplest, most 
f rellable, and ches first-class Hatcher 
GEO. ERTEL O04 QUINCE TLL, 
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EGGS, White Wyandottes, 


and §..C. B. Leg- 
09; 100 for 
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horns,.13 ! $5.00, 
Also 8 8S. GB. horn cockerels; 
for sale $1.00.to $2.00 each. u 
F. W. WELLS, 
“2 Wall St., Rochester, N. Y, 
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A FALLACY EXPLODED. 
Men Suffering With Stricture or 
Enlargement of the Prostate 
Gland Need No Longer 
Appeal to the Surgeon. 





One remarkable result of the discovery 
ef Solvent-Alterans for the cure. of stric- 
ture and prostatic troubles is the explosion 
of the popular belief that the surgeon is 
sthe man to appeal to for the cure: of these 
troubles. For centuries men have sub- 
mitted to the surgeon’s knife, have used 
sounds and bougies to keep the passage 
open. Operations never have and never 
will remove these troubles. ‘They simply 
divide or cut through the obstruction, but 
never remove it; so that the operation has 
to be repeatedly performed in order for the 
patient to obtain relief. 

The history of Solvent-Alterans for the 
radical cure of stricture and the removal of 
prostatic diseases is a story of earnest in- 
vestigation, of repeated experiment and un- 
tiring labor. Every land has been searched 
for curative agents until at last success 
has crowned relentless purpose—chemistry 
and plant life have contributed an absolute 
and radical cure for urethral stricture, 
gleet, prostatic irrritation and enlargement, 
mucous discharges and urinary disorders— 
the importance of which few can realize 
who have not been personally afflicted. 

We not only publish to the world the for- 
mula telling -what Solvent-Alteraus is made 
of, but we also publish the names and ad- 
dresses of scores of men who are glad to 
testify to the wonderful cures obtained. Of 
course, in an announcement like this, we cai- 
not find room for many, but if you are inter- 
ested, send us your name and address and 
we will send evidence in the shape of testi- 
monials that are absolutely convincing. 

Dr. E. W. Hewitt, of Highland Park, 
Cal., writes as follows: 


*“T have waited for a time before report- 
ing to you the gt gen of one of my pa- 
tients. I treated him twenty-one years ago 
with sounds and afterwards with electricity, 
but his case proved to be very obstinate. 
Twelve years ago he was operated on in San 
Francisco and was made worse. Under the 
influence of your Solvent-Alterans the stric- 
tures have been removed. It is actually a 
wonder to me. The old methods of treating 
stricture I have forever done with. Nearly 
all strictured men have been fooled by the 
sounds and instruments until they have little 
faith in anything. Electricity sometimes 
cures but it is a great source of irritation, 
especially in cases of irritable urethra and in 
nervous patients. I um the owner of the 
Eureka Springs Hotel and Sanitarium, and 
now that I have found a reliable remedy for 
stricture, I shall be able to do a good work 
in that especial line.’’ 


This is a well authenticated case, where 
the treatment was used by the advice and 
under the personal supervision of the at- 
tending physician. 

The result obtained in this case is truly 
wonderful, yet no less so than in thousands 
of others, We give below a letter, re- 
ceived November 11, 1896, from Mr. W. 
G. Westcott, of Sackett Harbor, N. Y.:— 


“You will doubtless be pleased to iearn of 
the good results which I have obtained by 
the use of your Solvent-Alterans. Briefly | 
will describe my condition when I1 entered 
upon the treatment. I had been a sufferer for 
nearly twenty-five years with a chronic pros- 
tatic obstruction, which necessitated the use 
of a eatheter daily. I could write volumes 
about the unpleasant experiences, the morti- 
fication ,unrest, uneasiness and pain which I 
have suffered as a result of this prostatic dis- 
order. You will doubtless know better than 
I can tell you what I have passed through. 
The frequent calls to pass the urine -necessi- 
tated my rising several times during the 
night, and also passing the same often dur- 
ing the day; the catheter was my constant 
companion, nearer to me than any friend 
and as much a necessity as food. hen 
began the use of your Solvent-Alterans in 
April, 1895, I had a little faith that help 
could be ied, for’ I had exhausted ever 
effort, having m under the care of special- 
ists in Belieyue Hospital, New York City, and 
also treated by one of the foremost physicians 
in Buffalo. AH were disappointing, so far as 
results were concerned, and I returned home 
fully convinced that no cure could possibly be 
found by such treatment. You can well 
imagine my joy and happiness when I 
learned of your remedy. I determined to 
make another. trial, which I did, with the 
result that I have not used the catheter for 
more than a year. 1 now pass urine with per- 
fect freedom, it comes quickly without effort, 
the bladder is fully drained of its contents, 
and there is.no pain or distress. attending the 
effort. You have my best wishes for the fu- 
ture, and for the continued success of your 
wonderful remedy; for Solvent-Alterans is, 
in my opinion, a most marvelous remedy,.sur- 
assing in effects any other.of which I have 
snowledge.” — 

The result in this case proves the efficacy 
of Solvent-Alterans in reducing and sub- 
duing prostatic enlargement, which is con- 
sidered incurable by the medical profes- 
sion. Mr. C. O. Holmes, of Haverhill, 
Mass., was afflicted in the same way, and 
was cured after having suffered for fifteen 


years: 

Mr. J. W. Adams, of Pink Staff, Ill., in 
a letter dated September 6, 1896, says:— 
“In the year 1882 I was employed on a car- 
rier track in the’roof of a large hay barn, and 
fell about fifteen feet, lighting astride of a 
timber which bruised my urethra near the 
rectum and caused a most violent inflamma- 
tion to develop. : In six months the stream of 
urine had become very small, so much so, that 
I could pass scarcely more than a drop or two 
at a time. I would have to get up six or 
eight times each night to pass urine, which 
looked as if there had been eggs broken in it, 
caused by catarrh of the bladder. I was com- 
pelled to strain at stool, and when passin 
urine it nearly killed me. Sometimes it woul 
dribble constantly, keeping my clothes moist. 
In this condition I began treatment with your 
Solvent-Alterans. To-day I am as well as in 
my boyhood days, I feel well, sleep well, 
and am working hard, whick I have not been 
able to do for many years. It is impossible 
for me to tell you how I suffered. Death 
would have been a blessed relief to me. To- 
day I am the picture of health. Solvent- 
Alterans did it. I tried everything but the 
knife. One bottle cured me in forty days.” 
«Mr. William H. Bews, of Cheboygan, 
Mich., who is connected with the Swain 
Wrecking Co., writes as follows: 

“IT cannot speak too highly of your remedy; 
it is all that you represent it to be. I had 
been troubled with stricture for fourteen 
years, and expected to be so until my dying 
day, but after using your Solvent-Alterans 
the third time, I found that I could pass a 
stream of water that actually surprised me. 
I felt a little inconvenience after urinating, 
but it has left me now and I am as sound as 
a_dollar.” : 

Mr. C. ©. Aman, of Fort Brook, Fia., in. 
a letter, dated September 6, 1896, says:— 
“T commenced to use your Solvent-Alterans 
three months ago after suffering three cos 
with stricture and during that time ing 
given up by physicians as incurable. -I em- 
ployed it three weeks and was cured sound 
and well. It has been two months or more 
since I stopped its use and am as well and 
sound as ever. I can do as much work as any 
man. Solvent-Alterans has made a new man 
of me and I willingly recommend it' to all -who 
suffer with stricture.” Se ee 
Mr. V. Whitman, of Walkerville, 


Mont., says: =e 
“My experience with your remedy teaches 
me that every word in your panty is 
truthful. Solvent-Alterans ‘remove four 
strictures of about olgnt years’ standing, 
clearing the urethra to its normal size. The 
first application brought relief, and a+steady 
improvement continued until.I. was cured.’’ 
Another remarkable cure is that of Mr. DB. 
L. Putnam, of Baroda, Mich.; who’ had-been 
troubled with prostatic irritation ‘for several 
years, and who reports that Solvent-Alterans 
as completely cured him. 
In view of the far reaching consequences of 
urethral and prostatic disorders, it behooves 
every man to be physically sound. any. men 
epend hundreds of dollars in an endeavor to 
obtain a cure for an ifritation of the bladder 
which is. easily cured when the stricture, 
which produced it, is removed. It is not nec- 
essary that you place yourself under the care 
of a surgeon for operation or spend from 
$25.00 to $100.00 for an. instrumental treat- 
ment which is sure to prove unsuccessful. 
You can be treated at. home... You’ can use 
Solvent-Alterans yourself and observe with 
ro a ay a.gradual cure being. brought 
out. és 
Permit us, therefore. to beg of you, to send 
you our free book telling all about Solvent- 
Alterans and its marvelous cures; also our 
folder of testimonials from men of all ages 
and from-all parts of the country. We are 
sure that your intelligent desire for a thor- 
ough cure will do the rest. Address us there- 


fore at once, as follows: 
EMPIRE MEDICAL COMPANY, . 
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North Carolina Experiment Station Report. 


In selecting a location for the poultry 
yards, great caution must be. exercised. 
Select a high and dry piece of ground, 
which inclines to the south, if possible, and 
having thereon an abundance of good 
shade. ‘The soil should be rather sandy, 
so as to insure perfect drainage. A sticky 
clay soil is to be avoided, as dampness is 
detrimental to the health of old as well 
as young stock. The more range the fowls 
have, the less expense it is to keep them, 
and the egg production and general health 
is far better than when they are too close- 
ly confined. Though we prefer free range, 
yards either 25x150 or 50x150 feet are 
very satisfactory,. while many breeders of 
fancy or pure bred fowls ‘in this state do 
not occupy even so much. ground. The 
yards should be sown to clover grass, so the 
fowls may have an abundance of green 
food, which is a positive necessity. Yards 
the sizes above mentioned are large enough 
for from 12 to 25 fowls. On farms where 
land is plenty, it is best to place houses in 
different parts of the land in close prox- 
imity to the house, in order to be conven- 
ient. Not more than 25 fowls should run 
together in order to realize the most from 
them; 50 hens in one flock will not produce 
near what the same hens would if divided 
into two flocks; besides, where so many 
run together, disease is more certain to put 
in its appearance. 

POULTRY HOUSES. 


The farmer can no more expect to real- 
ize a profit on his hens, when they are 
not properly housed, than he would from 
his cattle allowed to remain out in all 
manner of weather. In housing the poul- 
try, it is not necessary to build elaborate, 
expensive structures, but simply have them 
warm, dry, and in the right location. The 
houses should always face south or a little 
southeast, that they have the benefit of 
the morning sun in winter. The warmer 
the hens are in winter, the more eggs they 
will lay. 

Cleaning Poultry Houses.—Poultry 
houses should be cleaned during summer 
and winter once or twice each week, and 
after each cleaning the floor should re 
ceive a thin coating of air-slaked lime. 
Onée or twice a month during the sum- 
mer, previous to placing the lime on the 
floor, the entire inside should receive @ 
thorough sprinkling with kerosene emul- 
sion, or water containing 1 0z. liquid car- 
bolic acid to the gallon. In addition to this, 
the roosts should be scrubbed regularly 
once a week with pure kerosene oil The 
houses should also be whitewashed inside 
three or four times yearly. As duck houses 
have no roosts the floor should be covered 


of disinfectants: Whitewash the inside as 
often as you do ‘the poultry houses. 


PURE-BRED POULTRY. 


White Wyandottes.—This breed has en- 
joyed great popularity for the past few 
years, and are the equals of any breed for 
a general purpose fowl. They are very 
hardy and mature early. In northern mar- 
kets they are much sought after for early 
broilers. Having a low rose comb many 
prefer them to all others, as they. can 
withstand the cold. much better than some 
other breeds. ‘Their legs, beak and skin 
are a golden yellow, resembling creamery 
butter. Being more compact than the 
Plymouth Rock, they make even a better 
market appearance. The hens _ being 
splendid setters and mothers, are valuable 
for that purpose also. Those who do not 
fancy a white fowl, there are other Wyan- 
dottes, viz.: Silver, Golden, Pff or Black, 
all of which are identical, save in color. 
Cocks weigh 8 1-2, hens 6 1-2. 

If all you want is eggs and table fowls, 
select some good large, lively young hens 
and buy a Brown Leghorn cock, and you 
will get what you want. Or, if you want 
to do a little better than that, get some 
hens of any large breed, Brahmas, Cochins, 
Plymouth Rocks, or Wyandottes, and mate 
with the. Leghorn aforesaid. Or, get some 
pure White Plymouth Rock hens and a 
pure-bred White Leghorn cock, and you 
will be proud of your snow white beauties, 
and they will lay equal to Leghorns. Or, 
again, get some White Wyandottes, for 
they are an excellent all round fowl and 
handsome enough for anybody. Or, if you 
prefer, get some other pure breed. This is 
a free country up to date, and there are 
enough breeds to select from. 





Poultry Points. 





—Burn a pound of sulphur in each pen 
the first day of the month, so you will not 
forget it. Clean up the droppings every 
morning. Kerosene the roosts and nest 
boxes once a week. Change the litter in 
the nest boxes every week or two, and 
sprinkle liberally with insect powder. 
Scald the drinking vessels once a week. 
—The weather has been mild the best 
part of the past month in nearly all sec- 
tions of the country, and the fowls have 
enjoyed much outdoor exercise. True, we 
have some cold snaps, especially in the 
West, but from all reports November has 
been reasonably mild. These sudden 
changes are apt to make a big difference 
in the egg records. Sudden changes are 
readily noticed by laying stock, especially 
of the lighter-built varieties. 

—The early hatched pullets should all 
‘be laying now. If they do not begin this 
month, the chances are they may not lay 
before the last of February. 

--The winter shows begin with the first 
week in December, and the fanciers are 
busy getting their stock ready. Market 
poultry raisers should visit at least one 
exhibition. They will enjoy: the outing, 
and profit by the display. 

—The incubators on the majority of 
farms are now in full blast, and the brood- 
ers are being put into operation. 

—Watch closely the condition of your 
fowls, and nip in the bud the first symp- 
‘toms of disease. A sneeze, a cough, a 
swelled head, scaly legs, stiffness of the 
‘joints, dark or pale combs, looseness of 
‘bowels, are all warnings of danger, and 
the proper remedies must be applied. To 
neglect now may mean an unprofitable 
‘winter. 

—Do not overfeed and overstimulate in 
your ambition to get out a lot of. eggs. 
Always watch the effeet of the food upon 
the fowls, and when it is noticed that cer- 
tain articles produce a bad effect, they 
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with clean straw Us often as: ‘needed ‘and: - 
kept free from odors’*by the liberab/use 


of cooked vegetables at this time of the 
year may produce a looseness of the bow- 
els. If the cause’ is removed, the trouble 
may be remedied. In case that does not 
check the loosenes, an increase of the sup- 
ply of middlings in the.morning mash will 
be almost sure to perform a cure. 

—At this time of the year it is a good 
idea to put rusty iron in the drinking 
water. It furnishes :a good tonic. 





One Dollar ‘the Average. 





Experiments made in different sections 
show that the cost of feeding a hen one 
‘year is about $1, and_that the profit is 
‘about the same, the gross receipts from 
the hen being about $2 a year. Of course 
this varies according to the breed, cost of 
food and location, being sometimes more 
and sometimes less; but it is:accepted that 
$1 pays the cost and $1 profit is made 
from each hen.,, With small flocks, where 
table scraps are put to use and when the 
labor is of but little value, the cost is re- 
duced and the profits larger.—Poultry 
Keeper. ; 





Ground Meats and Fish. 





If you cannot get fresh meat for your 
poultry, or if the expense is apparently too 
great, use the commercial ground meat. 
Fish is also excellent for ducks if the eggs 
are to be used for hatching, and ground 
fish will be very acceptable to them. In 
the winter season, when grain is largely 
used, meat or fish will serve to supply the 
deficiency of nitrogen. One cent a pound 
is about the cost for ground meat or fish, 
and they are very cheap, even at double 
the price. 





y Pieckings. 





—Shove the pullets now; depend on them 
for the bulk of winter eggs. J 

—Always select the cream of your flock 
for breeders. It pays to improve. 

—There is not one-half the amount of 
labor in keeping fowls in health as there 
is in trying to cure disease. 

—Do away with ¢ondiments and condi- 
tion powders; each tends to weaken in- 
stead of strengthen your poultry. 

—Keep the sexes separate now until the 
breeding season begins, thus assuring 
good, pure and healthy offspring. 

-——Don’t fail to supply your birds with 
plenty of grit. Bear in mind it takes push 
and grit to make poultry profitable. 

—Before selecting your male breeder ex- 
amine and study your females to see what 
you want. To improve you must better 
the weak points, not the good points. 

—Keep in mind medicine is not food. 
Medicine stimulates, food energizes. You 
obtain temporary effects from medicine 
and permanent effects. from proper food. 

—Feed is cheap just now and likely to 
remain so for some months, but for all 
that it won’t pay you to keep a lot of 
three-year-old. hens, scrubby cocks and 
mongrel chickens .over winter. If you 
haven’t reduced your, flock down to a busi- 
ness basis, now isthe time to do it. Keep 
no stock that will net pay a profit on the 
food it consumes. .Keep the quality of 
your stock up to the highest notch of ex- 
cellence.—Rural Home. 





The ‘Hennery. 





Never use kerggene on the body of a 
fowl. Lard alone,is sufficient. All greasy 
substances. will-soil.the feathers. 

_A small piece of camphor, about the 
ze of a -grain of pheat; given daily, is 
recommended for ghpes. If this remedy 
‘is effectual it is mtch easier of applica- 
tion than the ordinary treatment, which 
is to fish out the worms with a hooked 
wire. é 

Both peas and beans contain a large per- 
centage of nitrogen and are excellent for 
laying hens. They may be cooked and fed 
whole, or ground and mixed with the 
morning *mash. When fed daily, a half 
a: pound is sufficient for a dozen hens. 

The poultry business has developed dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years into the 
largest agricultural industry of this coun- 
try. It is said that the United States, 
with a population, of 72,000,000, will con- 
sume about $50,000,000 worth of eggs and 
poultry a year. 

It is far better to have the ceiling of 
poultry houses low than high. It makes 
the room much warmer in cold weather. 
Have the roof high enough to walk about 
easily on the lowest side, but no higher, 
as the heat will be so much further above 
the floor and roosting perches. 

At this time of year one of the best 
tonics that can be given a flock of hens 
is to place a rusty nail or spike, in the 
drinking fountain, This will furnish them 
sufficient tincture of iron to correct any 
incipient bowel trouble which is so apt to 
attack a flock at this time of year. 

In case of enlarged wattles, anoint the 
diseased parts with iodine for several 
days, then with a knife open the spot. 
Sometimes this collection is soft, other 
times a hard substance; and in the latter 
case the tweezers must be used. If it 
does not loosen readily, anoint it several 
times and it will finally come out. Con- 
tinue the use of the iodine until the bird 
gets well. 

The best tar for poultry houses is pine 
tar. It is more repugnant to insects than 
coal tar, besides the odor is more pleasant. 
If boiled with some resin, to harden it, and 
the roosts painted thoroughly while hot, 
the coating will remain on the poles for 
years and be_ effective in driving 
off vermin. If it is thinned down with 
turpentine the inside walls can be painted 
and mites cleaned out forever. 

Clipping the wings of a hen or pullet 
will not make her stop laying. That is one 
of the many superstitions which have crept 
into poultry culture, and is all foolishness. 
It is preferable, however, to pull out the 
flight feathers of one wing to prevens fly- ; 
ing. Clipping the wing distorts it, and it 
never recovers until after the fowls moult. 
When the feathers are pulled the wings 
look perfectly natural and no deformity 
is observed. 

If the hens have the run of a large field 
where they can separate and forage in dif- 
ferent directions, the number of males is 
not a matter ‘of great importance; but one 
male for ten hens will be as many as 
should be retained. When the fowls are 
confined in yards, however, only one male 
can be kept in each yard, whether the 
number of hens be great or small, as two 
or’more males will quarrel to such an ex- 
tent as to render the whole flock unservice- 
able. 

A mistake among some turkey raisers 
arises from disposing of the present year’s 
breeding hens to replace them from the 
new crop ef youngsters. The idea that is 
somewhat prevalent that a hen has seen 
her best-days after the first breeding sea- 
son is sadly erroneous. The fact of the 
case is her period of usefulness is just be- 
ginning. During the past season, for 
instance, a poultryman bred from a hen 
then in her sixth year.and the results were 
very satisfactory in every respect; she 
layed three clutches of eggs and brought 
out poults equal in quality and numbers 
to any of her younger sisters. He ex- 
pects this same old hen will:begin her 
seventh year next spring as a member of 


} the stimulant than the others. 


OUR - 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


Sulphur and Molasses. 











When I was young they had a way 
Of keeping all disease at bay, 
And rend’ring changing of the spring 
As innocent as. anything. : 
Just as the soil wags waking up, 

And out peeped slyly little grasses, 
Why, mother’d give us all a dose 

Of sulphur and molasses. 


They sald it kept the chills away, 

Prevented bilioug fever’s sway, 

Would make the liver hump and get, 

And keep the blood out of a fret; 

Would make the stomach feel at ease, 
Free of poison-laden gases; 

Was cooling, healing, soothing, all— 
This sulphur and molasses.—Witness. 





HEALTH HINTS. 


os 


AIR AND ATHLETICS. 


What the man of to-day needs most, is 
not athletics in a gymnasium, but plenty 
of fresh air in his lungs. Instead of @ 
quantity of violent exercise that leaves 
him weak for several hours afterward, he 
needs to learn to breathe right, stand 
right, and sit right. And if the woman 
who spends so much time and strength get- 
ting out into the air, would dress loosely, 
and breathe deeply, and get the air into 
her, she would have.new strength and 
vigor, and soon be freed from many aches 
and pains and miseries.—Safeguard. 
NATURE’S CURE FOR . NERVOUS- 

NESS. 


The natural antidote to weak nerves is 
the healthy development of the muscles; 
that is of the general muscular system 
instead of special muscles only. This can 
only be done by active exercise in the 
open air which thoroughly oxygenates the 
blood and wastes the muscular tissue thus 
preparing them to be replenished from 
food-elements in the blood. This constant 
waste and rebuilding are vital processes 
that measure vitality and efficiency. When 
these go on healthfully, nervousness is 
never present except by some flagrant 
abuse of the digestive functions, some un- 
wise drain of a vital fluid, or some ex- 
hausting tension of the mind. Therefore, 
steer clear of these and give proper atten- 
tion to the muscles and nervousness will 
be avoided.—_Domestiec Journal. 


PURE AIR. 


Major-General Drayson, of the English 
Army, has made a special study of the art 
of breathing, and is now free from coughs, 
colds, sore throat and other ailments from 
which he suffered as a young man. He 
declares food and liquid insignificant in 
comparison with air in the support of life. 
A man may live for days without food, 
but he dies in a’few minutes without air. 
Rapid breathing in pure air, making 40 
or 50 deep inhalations per minute (the 
usual number is about 20) is the panacea 
for the immediate recovery from headache, 
toothache, pains in the heart, restlessness 
and sleeplessness. He recommends for the 
latter walking about the room, to make 
sure of not breathing the same air a sec- 
ond time. He considers it an advantage in 
some cases to place a handkerchief. over 
the nostrils, and filter the air as it passes 
through the mouth. By continued lack 
of proper oxidation the blood becomes per- 
manently bad, and tissue of the same 
character is formed from it, with the re- 
sult of impairing the health.—Selected. 

HOT WATER AS A MEDICINE. 

It is a fact:-well established by thou- 
sands,who haye tried .it, that hot water 
in.moderate quantities is.one of the best 
of. remedies for almost all forms of dys- 
pepsia. A tumblerful of hot water taken 
upon rising in the morning is a most ex- 
cellent preparation for breakfast. It 
should be sipped slowly while dressing, 
and for this purpose a small alcohol stove 
is a very convenient article to have upon 
the dressing-table. A small cup or sauce- 
pan with a cover is desirable for heating 
the water, which should be drawn fresh 
for the purpose. Never use water which 
has stood in a room over night. For acid- 
ity of the stomach, ten or fifteen drops of 
aromatic spirit of ammonia in a cup of 
hot water is an excellent remedy. Half a 
teaspoonful of Glauber salts in a pint of 
hot water is as efficacious as a teaspoon- 
ful taken in half a glass of cold water, 
and is less injurious to the sensitive coat- 
ings of the stomach. Indeed, any medicine 
of this sort greatly diluted with hot water 
is much safer than when used in a con- 
centrated form. In cases where there is 
weight and distress after eating, a few 
sips of hot water will sometimes relieve as 
if by magic. And it may not be amiss to 
state that the habit of taking a little cold 
water at the close of a meal has been 
found very harmful to a large number of 
persons, many of whom have given it up, 
and that with most satisfactory results. 
Two or three hours after meals a pint or 
more of, hot water sipped slowly will 
cleanse the stomach and often assist diges- 
tion. Especially is this the case where a 
great amount of hearty food is taken. As 
to the use of hot applications, there is 
nothing better. Used in the first stages of 
pneumonia, hot-water bags or bottles will, 
eight times out of ten, bring the patient 
through safely. 





Fruit the Proper Thing to Eat. 





North American Review: As compared 
with the nourishment they give, fruits and 
nuts have the least proportion of earthy 
salt. Animal flesh comes next, then veg- 
etables, and fourth in rank we have ce- 
reals and pulses, which are shown to have 
the largest amount of the earthy matters. 
From the analysis we see that fruits as 
distinct from vegetables have the least 
amount of earth salts. Most of them con- 
tain a large quantity of water, but that 
water is of the purest kind—2 distilled 
water of nature—and has in solution yeg- 
etable albumen. 

We also notice that they are, to a great 
extent, free from oxidized albumens—glu- 
tinous and fibrinous substances; and many 
of them contain acids—citric, tartaric, 
malic, ete——which, when taken into the 
system, act directly upon the blood by 
increasing its solubility, by thinning it; 
the process of circulation is more easily 
carried on and the blood flows more easily 
in the capillaries—which become lessened 
in calibre as age advances—than it would 
if of a thicker nature. These acids lower 
the temperature of the body and thus pre- 
vent the wasting process of oxidation, or 
combustion in the system, 

Exhilarating and stimulating effects pro- 
duced by tea, coffee, and chocolate are 
caused by theine. in tea, caffeine in coffee, 
and bromine in cocoa or chocolate—the 
latter containing a smaller percentage of 


All have 
a similar alkaloid base. ‘ 
Milk has become extremely popular with 
‘all classes of physicians of late yeirs. 
Formerly a fever patient was forbidden 
to take milk. In modern practice milf: is 
about the only food allowed. An exclusive 
diet of milk is found very’ efficaciou# in 
diabetes. At the German spas, Carisbad, 
Weisbaden, etc., a very little bread is\ al- 
lowed and the diet mostly made up) of 
milk, eggs, grapes, and lean beef, ee 
A non-starch diet is the rule, bread, 


most excluded. Rice is easily digested and 
an excellent food, except that it abounds 
in earth salts. Fruits are not only .di- 
gested in the first stomach, but they have 
a large part of their nourishment already 
in a condition to be absorbed and assim- 
ilated as soon as eaten. 

The food elements in’ bread and cereals 
haye to undergo a process of digestion in 
the stomach and then be passed on to the 
intestines for a still further chemical 
change before they are of use’ to the hu- 
man system. This is the great advantage 
of a diet of lean meats and fruits. 





Eating Apples. 





“Apples are,” a doctor says: “excellent 
brain food, because they contain more 
phosphoric acid in easily digestible shape 
than any other vegetables known. It ex- 
cites the action of the liver, promotes 
sound and \ggalthy sleep, and thoroughly 
disinfects the mouth. This is not all. The 
apple agglutinates the surplus acids of the 
stomach, helps the kidney secretions, and 
prevents calculus growths, while it ob- 
viates indigestion and is one of the best 
preventives known of diseases of the 
throat.” 





Laughter a Great Tonic. 





“I presume if we laughed more we 
should all be happier and healthier,” says 
Edward W. Bok in Ladies’ Home Journal. 
“True, we are a busy and a very practical 
people. And most of us probably find more 
in this life to bring the frown than the 
smile. But, nevertheless, it is a pity that 
we do not laugh more; that we do not 
bring ourselves to the laugh, if need be. 
For we all agree that a good laugh is the 
best medicine in the world. Physicians 
have said that no other feeling works so 
much good to the entire human body as 
that of merriment. As a digestive, it is 
unexcelled; as a means of expanding the 
lungs, there is nothing better. It keeps 
the heart and face young. It is the best 
of all tonics to thespirits. It is, too, the 
most enjoyable of all sensations. A good 
laugh makes us better friends with our- 
selves and everybody around us, and puts 
us into closer touch with what is best and 
brightest in our lot in life. It is to be re- 
gretted, then, that such a potent agency 
for our personal good is not more often 
used. It costs nothing. All other medi- 
cines are more or less expensive. ‘Why,’ 
said an old doctor not long ago, ‘if people 
fully realized what it meant to themselves 
to laugh, and laughed as they should, 
ninety per cent. of the doctors would have 
to go ‘out of business.’ Probably when 
we get a little less busy we shall laugh 
more. For, after all, the difference be- 
tween gloom and laughter is but a step. 
And if more of us simply took a step aside 
eftener than we do, and rested more, we 
would laugh more. By laughing I do not 
mean the silly giggle indulged in by some 
women and so many girls. There is no 
outward mark which demonstrates the 
woman of shallow mind so unmistakably 
as that of giggling. There is no sense 
in the giggle; no benefit to be derived from 
it. It makes a fool of the person herself, 
and renders every one about her uncom- 
fortable. But just as the giggle is the 
outcome of ga small mind, the hearty laugh, 
i the reflection of a healthful nature. What 
‘we want is more good laughers in the world 
—not more gigglers.” 





Those of our readers who wish to pur- 


breeding purposes, will do well to corre- 
spond with our advertising patron, Mr. S. 
W. Smith, Cochratville, Pa. This gentle- 
man «is "well: known ‘asa “‘brééder ‘an? im: ’ 


now offering special inducements to pur- 
chasers of stock for January delivery. 
Write to: him for his clearing sale circular, . 
which contains a complete list of stock 
now ready for delivery, with prices at- 
tached. 








EGGS, 13 for $1.00, from extra 
w choice matings of standard breed 
White Wyandottes, the best general 
parpese fowlin existence. Send 
‘or descriptive Wan: (it’s 
free). F. W. WELLS, Prop, 
= Reliable Poultry Yards, 
1 Wall Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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CROWN 


are known the country over to be excep- / 
tionally reliable. They have a reputation of 
forty years back of them. They are sold 
under three warrants. It would not be 

4 wise to plant without consult- : 
ing Gregory’s Vegetable and 
Flower Seed Cataloguefor 










tables of great merit 
to be found in no } 
other. Catalogue 
sent free to anyone 
anywhere, 
J. J. H. GREGORY 

& SON, nS 


MARBLEHEAD, 
ss 












SEEDS 


? e ow and preduce! 
ni rel Seeds: Mott, Wis., astonished 
the world growing 173 bu. of Salzer’s Silver 
King Barley per acre. Don't. you believe 
it? Sass write him. In order to gain, in 
1897, 100,00) new customers, we send on trial 
10 DOLLARS’ WORTH FOR 10c. 
12 pkgs. of new and rare farm seeds, includ- 
ing above Barley, Teosinte, Giant Spurry, 
Sand Vetch, 400. Wheat," etc., pc 
worth $10, to get a start, including our 
great seed catalog, all postpaid, for 
cents. Catalog alone, 5c. postage. 


f farm seeds and 
Largest grgrsoa bb) in the world. 




























chase thoroughbred stock of any kind for } 


porter of fine stock:of all’ varietiés*and ‘is’ rt 





BUY NO INCUBATOR 


and pay for it before 
giving it a trial. 
The firm. whois atraiq 
to let you try their in. 
cubator ore buy. 
ing {t, has no faith in 
their machine. We 
will sell you ours ON 
TRIAL, NOTACENT 
until tried, anda child 
can run it with ; minutes attention a day. 

We won FIRST PRIZE ,WORLD’S FAIR 
and will win you fora steady customer if you 
will only buy ours on trial. Our large cata. 
logue will cost you § cents and give you $100 
worth of practical nformation on poultry 
and incubators and the money there is in 
the business. Plans for Brooders, Houses, eto, 25 
N. B., Send us the names of three persons 
interested in poultry and 25 cents and we 
will send you “The Bicycle: Its: Care-and 
Repair” a book of 18 subjects and’ 80 illus. 
trations, worth $5 to any bicycle rider, 


VON CULVIN INCUBATOR 6O., 














. Box 303 DELAWARE CITY, DEL, 








THE 
DAISY and CROWN 


Bone Cutters. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 
The $5.00 Hand Bone, Shell and Corn Mill, 


THE GEM CLOVER CUTTER. 
Send for circular and testimonials, 


LSON BROS. 


a re 
Wi 
EASTON, PA. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


FARM-POULTRY 


The Best Poultry Paper in the World. 


It is edited | men who deyote their time to raig. 
ing poultry and eggs for market, upon farms and in 
the garden plats of the suburbs of large towns, 
It teaches how to make money with a few hens. 
It teaches how to prevent and cure poultry diseases, 
It teaches how to bring your pullets to early laying, 
It teaches how to make hens ay the most eggs. 

It sence how to build the best houses an yards, 
It teachés how to obtain the most profitable breeds, 
Semi-Monthly, Price $1.00 per year. Sample 2 ¢ts, 
i. S. JOHNSON & CO., P.O. yt 2118, Boston, Mass, 











he 43 HENS LAY in the early Fall and 

in the cold weather 
aot Witter when prices are high. You can do it, 
i Do you want the Secret? Our New Poultry 
@ Book tells it all. You necd it. Sent Free a 
Premium with the Wayside Gleanings 8 months for 
10 cents. Address, Poultry, Wayside Co., Clintonville, Cona, 


Please inention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


FARM BRED POULTRY 


sthe strongest,and most thrifty and has the 
best constitution. We have the la range 
n the west, SCO premiums fin 1896. Send 
5 cent stamp for illustrated catalogue. 

CHAS, GAMMEROINGER, Box 54,COLUMBUS, 0, 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


PA MONEY MAKER 


—the thrifty industrious hen.All about h 
and how to make money from poultry 1 
New Poultry Guide for!897. 
100 pages; printed in colors: best plans for 
poultry houses; sure remedies and recipes 
tm for diseases. Sent for lic. if you write now. 


cE? JOHN BAUSCEER, Jr., Box 43, Freeport, NL 


























sd HERE’S Entertainment, Instrue- 
= or Profit. tea ag any 
= = : part o antam egg) 
= iw waow the U.S. FREE and 75 Chick 
& oS Brooder 88. Invincible Hatcher, 
& <= (100 egg)and 150 chick Brooder,815, 
> Buckeye Hatcher sold on 30 daystrial. All incuba 
2 tors are self regulating and guaranteed. We have In- 
6 cubators, 85; Brooders, $3. Send 4c for No. 52 catalog. 
% Buckeye Incubator Co., Springfield, Ohio. 





IMPERIAL PEKIN DUCKS. 
Eggs for. hatching, $1 per 13; $6 per 100. Order at 
once of the LOCUST SHADE POULTRY YARDS, 
East Durban, N. Y. 





Turkeys and How to Grow Them, 


By Herbert Myrick, Published by Orange 
Judd Co., New York. 
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Persimmon Seed For Sale. 
While Persimmons are inclined to reproduce 
themselves from seed, they cannot be always 
depeuded upon todoso. We offer seed of large 
and ae varieties at 25c per packet by mail, 
postpaid. Persimnion séeds will grow as readily 
as beans if placed in moist earth at once when 
received and .planted early in the Spring in fine 
garden soil. Address, 


Green’s Nursery Company, 
Rochester, N. Y, 
Here is the offer: Send us $1 and 
we will send GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER for one year from Jan- 
uary ist, 1897, to five sub- 
seribers. These subscribers get 
no premium. The regular price 
is 50 cents peryear. Simply send 
$1 for a club of five subscribers. 
In this way you can get your own 
paper without cost, or you can 
take your profit in cash. Or we 
will accept $1 fora club of four 
subscribers and allow you six 
Loudon new red raspberry for 
getting up the club, in place of 
Fruit Grower for one year. Show 
our paper to friends. It will speak 
for itself. Sample copies wili be 
sent you free upon applicatiol 
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ATTENTION! 


den. MIAULE’S SEEDS are considered by 
than 300,000 successful garden 





my new catalogue. It contains 
old or new, in V 
Fi Plants, 
TO who : 
1897. My old customers will 


bs, etc. It is mailed 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
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Fruit Growers! |? 7 + "F 


Good Seeds are the first 
essential for a good gar- 
more 
ers to lead all other 
brands. ‘This year Fruit Grower folks can buy 
them int $5.00 clubs at half price. If you want to 
know how it is done, send your address at once for 
table, Field and 1 Flower Sede 
oe lower 
propose to make a garden in 
receive it as usual 
without writing for it. Others should write TO- 
DAY; mention Green’s Fruit Grower and address 


4731 Filbert Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Fruit Packages of al 
Vie Also BEEK 
PLIES. Wh; 
and get thed 
on winter or 
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BERLIN FR 
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ERRY BOX Mi 


Specially adapted to the us« 
who can buy his box materi: 
and-put up his packages at 

Fifty per cent. saved. Price o% 

and therefore in reach of al! groy 
Write for illustrated circular. 

CINCINNATI SPECIALTY } 

22-24 E. 3rd. St. CINCI 












Peach, Grape and Berry, quart a 
with tight corners, $3 per M. Mat 
.$1.50 and $2.00 per M. Circulars fr 

WEST WEBSTER BAS 


West Webster, Monroe Uo. 
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of all kinds, also material in 
Write for Catalogue and P 


WEBSTER BASKET { 


MONROE CO. WEBSTER 
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How to plant and take care of Plunt 
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INCUBATOR] 
and pay for it before 
giving it a trial, 
The firm whois afraiq 
to let you try their ip. 
cubator before buy. 
ing {t, has no faith in 
their machine. We 
will sell you ours ON 
TRIAL,NOT.A CEN? 
until tried, anda child 
minutes attention a day. 
PRIZE \WORLD’S FAIR 
for a steady customer if you 
on trial. Our large cata. 
pu 5 cents and give you $100 
al nformation on poult 
nd the money there ig in 
8 for Brooders, Houses, ete, 25 
he names of three persons 
Itry and a5 cents and we 
The Bicycle: Its Care-and 
bf 180 subjects and’ 80 illus. 
5 to any bicycle rider. 


UBATOB CO., 
DELAWARE CITY, DEL. 
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SY and CROWN 
Bone Cutters. 

IN THE WORLD. 
D Hand Bone, Shell and Corn Mill, 


© GEM CLOVER CUTTER. 
circular and testimonials, 


N BROS. 


TON, PA. 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 


POULTRY. 


y Paper in the World. 


rho devote their time to rais. 
or market, upon farms and in 
the suburbs of large towns, 
ke money with a few hens. 
vent and cure poultry diseases, 
g your gallos to early laying. 
@ hens lay the most eggs. 

d the best houses and yards, 
in the most profitable breeds, 
$1.00 per year. Sample 2 éts, 
, P.O. Box 2118, Boston, Mass, 





ENS LAY in the early Fall ana 
in the cold weather 

pn prices are high. You can do it, 
t the Secret? Our New Poultry 
t all. ‘You necd it. Sent Free as 
the Wayside Gleanings 8 months for 
+ Wayside Co., Clintonville, Conn, 


Green’s Fruit Grower. 


BRED POULTRY 


Pst,and most thrifty and has the 

tion. We have the la range 

000 premiums in 1896. Send 
for illustrated catalogu 


e. 
ROINGER, Box 54,COLUMBUS, 0, 
Green's Fruit Grower. 


NEY MAKER 


y industrious hen.All about h 

>D make money from poultry 
ultry Guide fort897. 
Finted in colors: best plans for 
uses; sure remedies and recipes 
s. Sent for lic. if you write now, 


SCHEER, Jr., Box 43, Freeport, NL 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 


scoeeecent a 








I will send absolutely free to every per- 
son sending me 10c. in silver for 1 large 
package of seed of the New Imperial To- 
mato and mention GREEN’s FRUIT GROW- 
ER, my new treaties on growing, train- 
ing and fertilizing the tomato. 

Address at once 
A. A. HOLGADAY, Originator, 
Mapledell Farm, Bellows Falls, N. Y. 





EGG BOXES, 

BERRY BOXES, 

EGG GASES, 
FILLERS. 


Sample sent on 
receipt of 5 cts. 
stamps. 
AMERICAN 

PACKAGE C0., 
Newark, 
New York 
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Fruit Packages of all Kinds. 
at ~ Also BEEKEEPERS’ SUP- 
‘ale ™ PLIES. Why not order now 
mj and get the discount allowed 
m4 on winter orders. ‘Price list 
} free. Address, 


BERLIN FRUIT BOX CO. 


BERLIN HEIGHTS, ERLE COUNTY, OHIO. 


ERRY BOX MACHINE. 


Specially adapted to the use of the grower, 
who can buy his box material in the “ flat ” 
and put up his packages at a slight cost. 

Fifty per cent. saved. Price of machine low, 
and therefore in reach of all growers. 
Write for illustrated circular. 

CINCINNATI SPECIALTY MF’G CO., 

22-24 E. 3rd. St. CINCINNATI, OHIO 








ch. Gra and Berry, quart and pint boxes 
Pen tight cornet’, $3 per M. Material in the flat 
$1.50 and $2.00 per M. Circulars free. Address, 
WEST WEBSTER BASKET CoO., 
West Webster, Monroe Uo., N. Y 





BERRY BASKETS 
AND 
BERRY GRATES 


of all kinds, also material in the flat. 
Write for Catalogue and Price List. 


WEBSTER BASKET COMPANY, 


MONROE CO. WEBSTER, NW. Y. 





THE 


GAULT RASPBERRY. 


The originator now offers to 
the public a choice lot of GEN- 
UINE Gault Raspberry Plants. 
Special inducements to agents 
= the trade. Send for circu- 
ars. 
W. C. GAULT. 
Ruggles, Ashland Co.,0.,.Box 72 





| L PERRY Cigar Maker, BELFAST, ME. 
eo be Tf y wilsend you 160 de. cigars, one briar 
pine with amber mouth-piece and one briar cigar 
older all for $1.65. 
It will pay you to accept this offer. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS FOR SALE 
also all kinds of small Fruit Plants, Blackberry: 
Black and Red Raspberry. all well rooted plants 
frown on rich sandy soil, all plants warranted to be 
true to Name. Send for price list and instructions 
how to plant and take care of Plants. 

EK. MAUDLIN, Bridgman, Mich, 


CHEAPER THAN 50c. DOLLARS. 


One and OnesHalf Dollars 





for Only Fifty Cents ! 1!) 


PAPERS FOR THE PRICE OF 
ONE OF THEM. : : 


The Farm Journal of Philadelphia, the 
Fancier’s Review of Chatham, N. Y., and 
Green’s Fruit Grower are each 50 cents 
ber year, s 

Our price for all three papers from now 
till January, 1897—13 months—is only 50 
cents. You know all about the Farm 
Journal. The Bangor (Me.) News says of 
the lancier’s Review: 

“To the man who keeps hens for profit 
this paper is beyond value and beyond 
Price.” Green’s Fruit Grower guarantees 
You more than 50 cents worth in the next 
13 months. Send your 50 cents to 

GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 
Rochester, N. Y¥, 
for distribut- 


$8 PER (00 GASH PAID ér“sms: 


tps, any Y2Shing fluid, expenses to travel. Send 
- 8nd secure terr’ty, to A. W. Scott, Cohoes, N. Y, 
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CHERRY CULTURE. 


One of the Most Profitable Crops. 


(Continued from. Page One.) 








is evident that good fruit cannot be ob- 
tained, year by year, unless the trees are 
planted in such way that they can be well 
cared for. The price paid for sweet cher- 
ries by canning factories, runs from three 
to five cents per pound. ; 

Varieties—Among the most prominent 
Hearts are Belle d’Orleans, Knight’s Early 
Black, Black Eagle, Black Tartarian, Kirt- 
land’s Mary, Coe’s Transparent, Downer’s 
Late’ Red, Elton and Governor Wood. The 
most prominent Bigarreaus are the Yellow 
Spanish, Mezel, Napoleon, Rockport, Tra-. 
descant’s Black “Heart (Elkhorn) and 
Windsor. 

For general market purposes, the firm- 
fleshed varieties of a black or red color 
are preferabl2, as they ship better, do not 
show finger marks from handling, and are 
not so susceptible to the rot. From the 
Hearts, Knight’s Early Black, the Black 
Tartarian, Black Eagle and Downer’s Late 
Red might be added. 

Governor Wood is probably the cherry 
most common to Western New York and 
is shown in Fig. 83. The tree is a vigor- 
ous grower and forms a regular round 
head. ‘The frwit is light red or light yel- 
low with a red cheek, short cordate, soft, 
sweet, good. Peduncle of medium length, 
inserted in a broad cavity; flesh nearly 
colorless. This variety is an excellent one 
for home use but canrot be recommended 
for market, because of: its tender, light 
flesh, and its great susceptibility to rot. 
Ripers about the middle of June. 

Black Tartarian—Tree vigorous and 
rapid grower, erect when young, becoming 
spreading when older, the large limbs los- 
ing side branches giving the lower interior 
a bare appearance. Fruit attached by 
threes, short-cordate, not pointed. Flesh 
dark purple, soft, but firmish; deep, dark 
red or black. Juice very sweet and abun- 
dant. Stone small. Peduncle 11-2 inch 
long, set in a flattened, shallow. cavity. 
Regular and heavy bearer, quality excel- 
lent. Ripe in the middle of June. The 
Tartarian is the best black heart for mar- 
ket and family purposes. It does not rot 
as badly as the light hearts, and though 
not as firm as desirable, its high quality, 
regularity in bearing, and dark color rec- 
ommend it strongly. Fig. 85. 

Black Eagle.—Tree a rapid grower, erect 
with roundish head, top dense, large limbs 
not bare as in Tartarian. Fruit — large, 
borne in pairs and threes, in thick clusters 
on the spurs, obtuse or pointed. Color same 
as Tartarian and slightly more acid. Flesh 
same color. Quality excellent. Moderate 
bearer. Does not rot as badly as the light 
hearts. One of the best dark hearts for 
market and family use. Ripe just after 
the Tartarian. Fig. 86. 

Napoleon.—Tree medium size, erect with 
roundish head. Fruit borne generally in 
twos; very large, oblong-cordate; light 
lemon yellow with red cheek in the sun. 
Flesh very hard, brittle, colorless, reddish 
at stone. Stem medium length, stout, in 
a moderately deep, even cavity. Good. 
Excellent bearer. Ripe about June 20th. 
Rots badly when ripe and splits if left too 
lorfg. The Napoleon Bigarrean is probably 
the most desirable light colored cherry for 
market purposes. Its hard flesh and large 
size make it a good Shipper and an attrac- 
tive fruit when placed in small packages. 
Although it rots badly, if picked as soon as 
well colored and before,ripe this difficulty 
willbe largely obviated...-It must be 
watched ,closely im-humid: weather and 
when the-first signs of rotting appear, the 
crop must be picked or it will be lost. 
Fig. 87. 

Mezel (Bigarreau de Mezel).—Tree a vig- 
orous, upright grower, leaves large. Fruit 
very large, obtuse, heart-shape, flattened 
on both sides, uneven. 
black. Firm, but heart-like, juicy, meaty, 
very sweet and rich. Stem long, slender 
and tortuous. Handsome and excellent. 
Said to be a prolific bearer, though I have 
seen only a few trees in fruit. Ripe about 
June 20th. 

Windsor.—Tree upright, vigorous and 
rapid grower, leaves large. Fruit large, 
roundish oblong, very firm, juicy, mottled 
red; flesh pinkish, sometimes streaked. 
Peduncle, medium length, stout, set in a 
slight. broad depression. Quality good. 
heavy bearer. Ripe about July 4th. At- 
tacked freely by cuculio. The most desir- 
able late cherry either in the firm or ten- 
der-fleshed varieties. It hangs a long 
time and does not rot badly. Fig. 89. 

The Dukes are chiefly represented in 
New York by May Duke, Reine Hortense, 
and Belle de Choisy. The-May Duke is a 
large, very dark red cherry, short-cordate, 
soft, the flesh colored and subacid, of ex- 
cellent quality. One of the best family 
berries, but little grown for market be- 
cause of its softness. A peculiarity of the 
May Duke is its habit of ripening un- 
evenly. It is. not infrequent that one 
branch or one part of the tree matures its 
fruit whilst the remainder of the crop is 
still green. Sometimes the two sides of 
the same fruit mature at different times. 
Reine Hortense is an .oblong cordate, light 
yellow cherry overlaid with amber and 
splashes of light red. _Flesh nearly white, 
very soft, sub-acid, of medium to . good 
quality. Rots badly. Belle de Choisy is 
one of the best. of dessert cherries, but is 
too unproductive and too soft for market 
purposes. .It ripens just after the May. 
Duke. Fruit roundish, tlie skin thin and 
amber with mottled red. 

Varieties Subject to Rot.—In general, it 
may-be said that the tender-fleshed varie- 
ties of cherries rot worse than those hav- 
ing firmer flesh and among those which 
are the most susceptible to it are Governor 
Wood, Elton, Coe’s Transparent, Belle d’ 
Orleans, Belle Magnifique, Rockport Big- 
arreau, Cleveland Bigarreau and 
Napoleon § Bigarreau.. Among _ those 


Skin dark red to | 





that are least susceptible are Black 
Tartarian, Black Hagle, Knight’s Early 
Black, in the hearts, and Robert’s Red 
Heart, Mezel. Tradescant’s Black Heart 


and Windsor in the firm-fleshed varieties. 


Family Sorts.—For the family varieties 
the hearts are among the best on account 
of their tender, luscious flesh, though in 
point of. excellence, some of the bigar- 
reaus are close competitors: ‘I would rec- 
ommend the following varieties for family 
use: 

Hearts.—Black ‘Tartarian,. Governor 
Wood, Coe’s Transparent, Belle d’ Or- 
leans, Downer’s Late Red, Black Eagle, 
Knight’s Early Black. 

Bigarreaus.—Napoleon, Rockport, Rob- 
ert’s Red Heart, Yellow Spanish and 
Windsor. 

Dukes.—May Duke. Belle de Choisy. 

There are other varieties which are prob- 
ably equally as good, but these can be rec- 
ommended from long acquaintance. 

Diseases.—The cherry is attacked by the 
same diseases that are common with 
plums, the principal one of importance af- 
fecting it being the fruit rot.’ The symp- 
toms are familiar to all. The fruit turns 
brown and ash-colored tufts appear on it, 
which are the spore-bearing threads; and 
later the fruit falls, or becomes mummified 
and persists for a long time without de- 
caying: 

The twigs, leaves and flowers may also 
be attacked by the disease, causing the 
flowers to decay and die and the leaves to 
become discolored. The fungus passes the 
winter in the mummified fruits and begins 
to propagate in the spring with the advent 
of whrm weather. It attacks the fruit 
mainly just at the ripening period, princi- 
pally during hot, muggy weather following 
a shower or in a humid atmosphere, and 
the spread of the disease is so rapid that 
it may ruin an entire crop in tweaty-femt 
hours. } 

It is said by some that hand picking of 
the diseased fruit and parts will prevent 
the spread of the disease, as it destroys the 
means by which the fungus passes the 
winter. This method is not practicable, 
because not more than a part of the fruit 
wiil be gathered, and because of the labor 
attached to it. 

It has been shown that spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture will control the diffi- 
culty and also prolong the ripening season. 

The: directions given by Craig are that 
the trees should be carefully sprayed with 
Bordeaux mixture after the blossoms fall 
and that two or three applications should 
be made, the last being with ammoniacal 
copper carbonate a few days before pick- 
ing. The application should probably be 
made every two weeks. I should substi- 
tute the ammoniacal carbonate of copper 
for the Bordeaux after May 1st, as traces 
of Bordeaux will remain on the trees for 
a month or more. 

I am not convinced, however, that spray- 
ing is necessary to prevent the brown rot 
in New York State. Losses from this dis- 
ease which have come under my observa- 
tion are invariably the result of letting the 
fruit hang on the trees until ripe and then 
the rot is very active; but cherries should 
be picked a few days before ripe, before 
they soften, and then the rot does not 
seriously affect them. An illustration of 
this point, which is a most important one, 
was brought to my notice the present sea- 
son. The last week of June, in Eastern 
New York, was very hot and close with 
showers every day or two. The cherries 
were then ripening and the conditions were 
favorable for the rot to spread. In one 
orchard from which several tons of cher- 
ries were shipped that week, there was not 
more than 150 pounds destroyed by the 


rot, while in another orchard ‘w few , 


distant at least 10 ton’ of the’same varit 
ties were ruined on the trees.’ In the first 
orchard the fruit was picked before it had 
ripened, and all that was fit was taken 
off as soon as the trees dried off after a 
shower; in the other orchard it was left 
till nearly ripe and one-half to two-thirds 
of the crop was’ lost before the fruit could 
be picked. So rapid is the work of this 
fungus at this period, that the 
owner of the orchard told me that he 
lost three tons of one variety in one 
night. It might be added that the orchard 
first mentioned was a much stronger one, 
as it was in cultivation, while the last had 
been in sod for years, and the general de- 
bility and neglect of the trees made them 
good subjects for the attacks of rot or any 
other disease. 

The most serious insect pests are the 
black aphis and curculio. The aphis often 
attacks young trees and sometimes the 
bearing ones. They appear early in the sea- 
son and multipty very fast. This aphis is 
found in great numbers on the young 
shoots and the under side of leaves and on 
the stems of the fruit, excreting a sticky 
substance which covers the pests; and the 
leaves curl up. It may appear as late as 
September but seldom in sufficient num- 
bers to do injury. The aphis is a sucking 
insect and has to be treated with kerosene 
emulsion or whale oil soap, of which one or 
two thorough sprayings is generally suf- 
ficient to clear the trees. The spray must 
be applied as soon as the aphis appears, 
or the attacked leaves cur] with the insect 
inside and it is impossible to reach them, 
and the full grown insect is very hard to 
kill. In such cases it is advised to pick 
the affected leaves and destroy them if pos- 
sible and then spray so as to kill the re- 
maining ones on the twigs and fruit. 

The full treatment of the curculio is to 
be made the subject of a separate bulletin. 


EPITOME. 


Cherry growing is one of the neglected 
industries of Western New York. There 
are practically no bearing orchards of 
bweet cherries, and very few of sour cher- 
ries. 

The product is sold both in the open mar- 
ket and to canneries. In general, the fac- 
tories afford the better market, although 
well grown and nicely packed fruits, par- 
ticularly of the sweet kinds, find a ready 
sale in the general market. 
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- | On ‘good land. the ¢ 
about 25 feet each way or say one and 





Cherries like a loamy soil which is rich 
in mineral food. They should generally be 
given clean and frequent cultivation until 
the fruit is ripe; and after that the land 
may be put to rest with some cover crop. 
Stimulating or nitrogenous manures 
should be used cautiously. 

Sour cherries should be planted 18 to 20 
feet apart each way, and sweet cherries 
about ten feet farther. ie. -. i 

Cherries are pruned after the manner of 
pruning plums and. pears. Sweet cherries 
should be pruned to three to five main 
arms, and not to a central leader. 

The curculio is the worst enemy to sweet 
cherries, and it is sometimes serious upon 
the sour kinds. Jarring the trees is the 
most reliable procedure. 

The rot, due to a fungus,’is particularly 
bad upon the early and soft-fleshed sweet 
cherries. Spray for it twice before the 
fruit is half grown, with Bordeaux mix- 
ture. Plant varieties least susceptible to 
the disease. Be expeditious in handling 
the crop. 

Cherries for the general market should 
be carefully hand-picked, with the stems 
on, and they should be neatly packed in 
small packages. Cherries for the general 
market, particularly ; the sweet kinds, 
should be handled with as much care as 
strawberries are. The smallest packages 
are ‘the most profitable for the best cher- 
ries, 

The most deserving sour cherries for 
Western New York are Montmorency, En- 
glish Morello and Louis Phillippe. The 
last. is best in quality, but apparently is 
least productive. 

Of sweet cherries, the following are rec- 
ommended for market: Windsor, Napol- 
eon, Black Tartarian, Black Hagle, Mezel, 
Robert’s Red Heart, Downer’s Late Red. 
For home use, Black Tartarian, Governor 
Wood, Coe’s ‘Transparent, Belle d’ Orleans, 
Downer’s Late Red, Black Eagle, Knight’s 
Early Black; Napoleon, Rockport, Robert’s 
Red Heart, Yellow Spanish, Windsor; 
May Duke, Belle de Choisy. 

L..H. BAILEY, 
G..H. POWELL. 





Can You Find Room for a Few 
Cherries, 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

I have about arrived at the conclusion 
that there is nothing which comes so near 
to working for nothing and boarding itself 
as the cherry tree. AS a rule, cherries 
stand in grass, in dooryards and along 
fences by roadsides, and uncomplaining 
at neglect, come up smilingly each spring 
with a wealth of bloom and load of fruit, 
that delights all the setises of any level 
headed fruit grower. What they would 
do under high cultivation one cannot judge 
in my locality as there are no orchards. 
However a neighbor has four trees stand- 
ing in a rich cultivated field, and they “do 
themselves proud” every year when un- 
timely frosts or winter-killing temperature 
does not prevent, which is perhaps one 
year in four. In my locality one does not 
have to even look for pickers, for in cherry 
time hosts of children’ and women come 
out of the villages and beg of one to let 
them pick cherries upon shares. I have 
known a few trees in a dooryard to pro- 
duce over forty dollars’ worth of fruit in 
« single year, all being picked and mar- 
keted by the farmer’s family. 

In spite of the ease with which cherries 
may be produced there are hundreds of 
farmers who do not raise a decent family 
supply and I know of instances where the 
children of such familjes are regular 
poachers upon the trees of more enter- 


prising neighbors. 

t herties need 
one-half rods square, which ‘gives 70 trees 
per acre. The sour sorts, Dyehouse, Early 
Richmond, English Morello, etc., may be 
planted 21 feet each way or say 100 trees 
to the acre. 

The fruit rarely brings less than $2 per 
bushel and often considerable more, so 
that one may, after eight or ten years, 
pick $200 from an acre and supposing that 
one-half is given for picking, it gives a 
clear $100, with no outgoes except the 
expense of ladders and taking to market. 

What in these days will pay better? 
And this is only a beginning. After that, 
crops may be expected three years out of 
four for a quarter of a century, increasing 
in yield annually for three-fourths of that 
time. What would you plant? Well, one 
can searcely hit amiss. All cherries are 
nice and with several varieties, the dish is 
more likely to be right side up ‘than with 
only one. However, if one has to depend 
upon shipping for a market it will not do 
to plant the yellow sweet varieties; they 
rot so easily. For a shipping market, 
Dyehouse and Early Richmond, of the 
sour kinds, and Black Tartarian, Black- 
hawk, Ohio Beauty and Windsor for sweet 
would be good kinds. What kind of an ex- 
periment would it be, my friend, to plant 
half a dozen or more of the larze, sweet, 
black sorts and try competing with the 
California cherries, which are sold in every 
market throughout the country, after be- 
ing shipped 2,000 or 3,000 miles? 

Are you aware that 8 cents a pound is 
the price at which the California cherries 
are retailed in Ohio markets, which is 
15 cents per quart, and with the stems on 
at that? When I was a boy I used to 
pick upwards of a hundred quarts from a 
Black Tartarian tree in the edge of my 
father’s garden, and they were just as 
nice as the California cherries. 

At 15 cents per quart that would be $15 
per tree or $1,050 per acre. One could 
divide that by three for all contingencies 
of failure and still have a yield which 
would compare favorably with oats at 16 
cents per bushel. It does not look as if 
cherries were overproduced when those 
grown on the shores of the Pacific are re- 
tailed all over the great fruit growing 
States of Ohio and Michigan and New 
York for 8 cents per pound. 

This is a matter, dear reader, which it 
might be well to consider, especially if you 
live upon a warm, dry soil. How would 
it do to do a little better farming upon 
some other fields and devote half an acre 
of that barn lot to cherry trees. It would 
not spoil it for a paddock for your sheep 
and lambs, and you might wake up some 
fine summer morning and find as much 
money upon that little field as upon the 
entire grain or meadow acreage of the 
rest of the farm. 

I recently heard Mr, S. D. Willard say 
that his cherry crop for 1897 was engaged 
at a certain, stipulated paying price, pre- 
vious to December 1, 1896. One would 
think that there would be over-production 
in Geneva if anywhere, yet one canning 
factory has quickly purchased all Mr. 
Willard has had for three years and this 
year bespoken them eight or nine months 
in advance. In respect to curculio, Mr. 
Willard says that plums are the first to 
be attacked and if you have a plum or- 
chard adjoining and keep the curculio off 
of the plums by jarring there. will be no 
stung cherries. L. B. Pierce. 





To urge men to plant or- 
‘chards, or at least to ee a 
rries, 

black- 


Pp: these 
uries, or necessities, but the 
good wife knows that no 
home is complete without 

: m. Write us to send our 
catalogue to your friends. It has cost us over 
$12,000 and ought to be ofservice. . bie 

GREEN'S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N, Y. 





My Sprite. 

aera a down deep within my sad old 
se 

Lives ae quaintest and the queerest little 
elf, : 

If I cry out, “Hush! Wil put you on the 
shelf!” 

Or try to.buy my peace with smiles, tears 


or pelf, 
‘ He ‘just laughs at me, or. sings.. 


‘He has a budget of merry, merry fun— 


Spies out the;droll-side.of most everyone. 
One joke’s not-ended ‘ere another’s begun; 


‘And he’s busy asifolHy from sun to sun, 


“While his ;bells at me he rings. 


‘He sometimes’ leads me, oh! very far astray, 


And tinges saddest scenes with what is really 


gay. 
He turus tears to .sinile in- his own odd way. 
And steals my grave thought—that wicked 

little fay— 

. When a wink at me he flings. 


Immortal he seems! And has woven his 
crown’ 

From faults and vanities that we will not 
drown. 

He finds material in country and town; 

Yet I have not the courage this gay wight 
to down, 

For he too much pleasure brings. 
—Elvira Floyd Froemcke. 





California Method of Pruning 
5" Trees. 


CHERRY TREE AS TRAINED IN 
LARGE CALIFORNIA ORCHARDS. 


The above cut is redrawn from illustra- 
tion in a recent California horticultural 
report, illustrating the method of pruning 
cherry trees on the Pacific coast. It will 
be understood from the cut that the cherry 
tree is trimmed to branch near the ground. 
We desire to call your attention to the 
fact that there is great gain in spraying, 
pruning and in gathering fruit by having 
low branched trees. It would be improper 
to give California the entire credit for the 
low-branched system, as that method has 
been adopted by progressive fruit growers 
in the Eastern States for many years. 

The novice is ever inclined to raise the 
head of his trees excessively. There is no 
necessity for trees being high branched. A 
little careful pruning every year would 
keep them at a proper height, provided 
when planted the heads are started low 
enough. We estimate the expense of gath- 
ering cherries from a tree which branches 
within one or two feet of the ground as 
compared with gathering a crop from a 
tree branching 6 or 8 feet from the ground 
to from 1-3 to 1-4 reduced expense in favor 
of low-branched trees. 

The above remarks are intended for 
orchards but they will apply to single 
trees planted in the garden or lawn. How 
much more attractive is a cherry tree 
planted as shown in the cut above as an 
ornamental tree than one with a_ bare 
trunk 6 or 8 feet high before the branches 
are reached, 

We urge our..readers to, study the ef- 
fects.of pruning. in shaping a tree, in keep- 
ing thé top Within bounds and also as re- 
gards judicious thinning of the fruit. Sure- 
ly if a tree is properly pruned every year 
a portion of the fruit buds will be removed 
which results in judicious thinning, caus- 
ing the fruit buds which remain to give 
much better results in large and beautiful 
specimens. 





Profit in Cherries. 


Plant no sweet cherries (they will not 
sirnd this climate,) and but few Muy 
Dukes. First of all, for shipping and 
profit, is the Early Richmond, also what 
is known as the Late Richmond, thought 
by some to be Montmorency. Whether 
it is or not, it will take first place with the 
Early Richmond. They fill a place in mar- 
ket when Southern ‘cherries are gone—sour 
cherries, at least. Then, they are as hardy 
as beech trees, always bearing if not killed 
by late spring frosts, Next in order for 
profit is the English Morello; as a late sort 
it fills the bill for cherries. There are 
many other varieties that are yery worthy, 
but come out of season for the western 
market, 

As for the profit: I planted my trees 
twenty years ago, 160 Richmonds and 100 
May Dukes. If I had put out all Rich- 
monds it would have been $500 in my 
pocket. The second year after planting I 
picked nearly fruit enough to pay all cost 
of trees, and have never failed of having 
a good crop since, save one year, when the 
late spring frost hurt them. Even then it 
was fair. So it has been the best invest- 
ment that I have made in fruit trees, and 
I would plant ten acres more if I had the 
ground, but would plant nothing but Rich- 
mond and English Morell>, with the Mont- 
morency, except a few May Dukes for my 
own use and the home market. 

I would plant 160 Richmonds and 200 
Morellos. At the price of trees now, $25 
would plant one acre, that, after five years, 
will pay eight per cent. on $500, and will 
have paid ten times the cost of the trees 
up to that time. 

Cherries will bear’ well with the least 
care of any fruit that we grow. I have 
fifty trees that have stood in sod for six- 
teen years and have borne as well as any 
of my trees. I have top-dressed them with 
coarse barnyard manure four or five times. 
My trees are all healthy. I spray them 
with coal-tar water—one gallon of tar to 
fifty gallons of water—sprayed on when 
cherries are the size of peas. Use Bor- 
deaux mixture, with half pound of London 
purple to fifty gallons of water, for the 
leaf-slug, as soon as fruit is picked. 

My cherries have never sold for less 
than $1.50 for sixteen-quart case, often 
for $2.50 per case, and on an average $2 
per case.—Oceana Herald, Michigen. 

(Sweet cherries are hardy and profitable 
in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
most middle States.—C. A. Green.) 





—Cherry trees succeed best on high, dry 
soils, especially when they abound in pot- 
ash. The leaf of the tree mildews easily, 
especially on low lands subject to fog. 
A high position well drained, and yet with 
a deep, rich soil, will bear bountitul crops 
for years if well supplied with mineral 
fertilizers. ‘The mineral most needed by 


tthe cherry and of all stone fruits is pot- 


ash. -We once planted a Napoleon Began- 
con cherry tree in a low place near a 
brook. It grew very large, but scarcely 
ever produced more than half a crop, and 
these were often mildewed or rotted as 
fast*as ripe; they complained then that 
the variety was unprofitable, but since see- 
ing this variety succeeding and bearing 
large crops o1 fruit on upland, we have 
concluded that it was the lew location that 
was at fault. The low land was, however, 


just right for growing quince trees and 
securing good 
ket. 


fruit from anni siactiles-1 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW GOLUTION 
_— = 
@ ‘ 2 


AND THE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED. WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST s s 

spt bd _ INJURY OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE en 

Discovered by Accident.—Iw Compounpine, an Incomplete mixture was pra iy 

spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was 

completely removed. We purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. Itis 

pure, free from al} injurious substances, and so simple any one can useit. It acts mildly bed 

surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with theresults. Apply for afew minuies and the 

hair disappears asif by magic. It hag noresemb!aace whatever to any other pre ever'used 

for = like purpos*, and no scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. IT OAN 

OT FAIL, If the growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy 

growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require'two ot more applications before all the 

roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each application, and without slightest 

injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or-ever afterward. MODENE SCPERCEDES ELECTROLY Sis. 

“Recommended by all who have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement.———= 

Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's giftof a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene, 

which does away with shaving. Itdissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 

rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water 

tothe skin. Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 

to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail. in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely 

sealed from observation) on receipt of price, $1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your 

full address written plainly. (_7°Correspond dly private. Postage stamps received the 
sameascash. (ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PAPER.) Cut this advertisement ous. 

ne", _ LOCAL AND MODENE MANUFACTURING CO.. CINCINNATI, 0., U. S. A. 

GENERAL AGENTS| Manufacturers of the Highest Grade Hair Preparations. 

TED. You can register your letter at any Post-office to inaure its safe delivery, 

E SLIGHTEST INJORY. CPF EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED 


Wineyard Pulverizer 


‘THE DIAMOND” 
STEEL FRAME 


™ REVERSIBLE AND ADJUSTABLE 


PULYERIZER. 


Is Especialy 
Designed for use 
in Vineyard and 
Orchard. Easily 
Changed to throw 
The Soil TO or 
FROM the center. 
Send for Special 
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72 Circular. 


THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO., 
BATAYWIA, N. Y., VU. S. A. - 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


/ 





Are You satisfied with your 


SEEDSMAN ? 


If not, then you should try 


©ur New Seed and Plant Book for 1897 }s pronounced the Gem 


It contains everything worth growing, in Garden Field and Flower Seeds, Plants, 


Bulbs, etc., etc., at 
RIGHT PRICES,_—_ 


It is mailed free toall, and you need it if you wish to save money and buy the 
Best Seeds im America at half price for this year only. Addréss 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Philadelphia, Pa. ) 








RED JUNE 


Please mention Grecn’s Fruit Grower. 
MILLER 
LOUDON and 


dif Piiay Raspberries, #iexeow Plums. 


TRIUMPH, GREENSBORO, CAPT. EDE. PEACHES. 
All the new and latest Strawberriés and Blackberries. 
Full line of Nursery Stock. Our Catalogue ‘will save you money—send for it. 


MYER & SON, BRIDGEVILLE, DEL. 


* 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


LEAN ALL-STEEL LEVER HARROW | 


is practically indestructible. No castings to break; 
no w to rot. Theteeth of this harrow can be adjusted to 
any angle by the simple top lever. IT 18 UNEQUALLED 
ps the soil for all kinds of crops. 

F Will saveits cost the first season. Light, Strong, Pertect. 


Roderick Lean Mfg. C0. mensteid, 0° 
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Sood. Advice GGGG 
Good Seeds Ga eo eo? 


IN THE HANDS OF 


G LG GG Sood Barmers 


WEAGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST 


Sood Results. 
‘Whose columns are always brimful of practical, timely and interesting 


articles, contains just such advice as every farmer who would be pros- 
perous and peared nti needs. IT IS THEIR PAPER AND CLAIMS 
THEIR SUPPORT. THE EPITOMIST not only gives good advice, but 
to every one sending them 60 cents they will send, together with a- 
year’s subscription, a due-bill good for 50 cents, which will be gccepted 
as so much money in payment for anything selected from the 1897 
catalogue of either of the old and reliable seedsmen whose names ap- 
pear in the due-bill, which is printed on strong bond paper, the same 
as our money is printed on, and will wear the same, and either of these 
seedsmen furnish good seeds, as hundreds of thousands of farmers in 


the United States and Canada can testify. 


ee 


This Due-Bill will be accepted by either of the below Seed Houses in payment for. Fifty 
Cents’ worth of seeds, to be selected from their 1897 Catalogues, or will be accepted as so 
woney to apply on a larger order. ' 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, 
Floral Park, N. Y. 


J £ - J . 
* wrenenrennsm erates tn, Zs PRESIDERD: hoo 
The above is a true photograph of the due-bill which we send imme- @ 


) the receipt of order with remittance. 
per een - 50-cent due-bili will be furnished free 


This 
| to any one sending THE AGRICULTURAL 
g EPITOSIST two. new yearly subscriptions at 
35 cents each, or two at 60 cents each includes the 50-cent due-bill with 


each subscription. 
Now if you are a 

















Steines, ce wart, sabe bed ONE ASE Cte eae Oe 0 
fail to take advan this most liberal offer at once, same time tell. 
friends and sc ehinaiaall about it. You can not afford to plant poor seed any. 
more than you can afford to be without the EPITOMIST, me hoes 
Read this offer carefully; it means just what it says: This due-bill, g 
worth 50 cents, and THE EPITO. one year both for 60 cents, or ¥ 
this due-bill will be given free for each club of two yearly subscriptions # 
at 35 cents each, or two at 60 cents each, includes the 50-cent due-bill ¥ 
with each subscription. Mec copy of EPITOMIST will be. cheerfully ¢ 
furnished free upon application. sae he hed : 
Address, EPITOMIST PUB. CO., indianapolia, ind 


Childs, will testify as to the genuineness of ae 4 





ee 
The Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower, Wm. tn aah ry Maule, or no. Lewis 
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Green's Fruit Grower 


SUOAM CS, 


| 


is ng nae but if sui 
“<d 9 be otherwise we will esteem it a favor if 
m giv 


.., the proper methods of gathering, market- 


E _ sree, often with stems pulled out of the 
-* truit, thrown into large baskets ana sold 


_ +» stondition to bring whatever the shipper 


*s¢arcely known here. 





A MONTHLY JOURNAL. 


Devoted to Orchard, Garden, Poultry and 
: Household, 

, CHARLES A. GREEN, Editor, 
3. CiuyTon Peer, Business Manager. 
Price, 50 cents per year. Postage Free 
: Office, corner South and Highland Aves. 
Rates for advertising space, made known on 
application. It is “the intention of the 
publishers of Green’s Fruit Grower to ail- 
Pree — aot sae maneroere. ine 

9 r 

Seninene <., vartios lwheee rellabilit might 


be questioned, we believe aye all we te 
zr are from 
vertisements in this a god any of them 


We will at any time 


they will advise atte to any complaints 


e@.our persona 

which we receive. 

Kntered at Kcchester Post Office as second class mail 
matter. 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y., FEB., 1897. 


The circulation of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
_ ts larger than any other horticultural 
-* paper published in America. 


EDITORIAL. 


Please favor us by notifying us by postal 
card in case you are getting more than 
one copy of Green’s Fruit Grower. This 
occurs now and then on account of similar- 
ity of names, etc, Kindly give this your 
attention and thus greatly aid us. 





























Increase of Patronage. 





Our friends will be glad to learn that we 
received during December last one-third 
more subscriptions for Green’s Fruit 
Grower than ever before during that 
month. For this we are truly grateful. 
Now we ask what shall we do to increase 
the value of our paper? ‘Will our readers 
kindly offer.suggestions?—The Editor. 





An Unattractive Fruit Stand. 





The editor of Green’s Fruit Grower is 
continually receiving specimens of fruit 
from almost every section of the country. 
People send these specimens to learn the 
correct names of the varieties, to call at- 
tention to new varieties, or for other pur- 


poses. 
Most of these packages do not indicate 
by whom they are sent; and many of the 
packages are not-tollowed by any letter 
Whatever, Sometimes.a man will write a 
week ahead of sending his “fruit, and at 
other times he will send his fruit a week 
ahead of writing. Often he forgets to 
write altogether after sending the fruit, 
and then he wonders why he gets no re- 
. 8ponse, As a consequence of these blun- 
ders, or neglect on the part of our friends 
and correspondents, the editorial desk 
often presents a bewildering display of 
miseellaneous fruits, and is in danger of 
being mistaken for a fruit stand on which 
specimens are exhibited for sale. You 
might often find there specimens of apples, 
pears, plums, quinces, black ‘walnuts, pe- 
cans, raisins, persimmons, figs, ‘dried 
prunes, etc., etc. If our editor had noth- 
ing else to do but to lodk up these sam- 
pies, and to find out who sent them, and 
' for what purpose, he would get along very 
nicely; but since he has so much other 
work in hand, he is often sorely 
tried in endeavoring to untangle the mys- 
teries of these pomological packages. Will 
our readers be. a. little more. particular 
along the lines we have indicated. Do. not 
send us fruits unless they are of peculiar 
interest and always place your name and 
address upon the package. 





A Fruit which Preserves Itself. 





If I were to tell you that we have an 
apple which if left upon the tree or gath- 
ered will not decay, but will gradually 
ripen, thickening its juices, granulating the 
sugar which it contains, and finally pre- 
serving itself in the same condition that 
the housewife would preserve it in sugar, 
without any attention from the hands of 
man, you would consider this a marvelous 
apple. 


I have no apple, and have never heard 
ef an apple which will accomplish such 
wonders, but the American Persimmon 
will preserve itself in the manner alluded 
to, This persimmon is a marvelous fruit 
in many respects. It will hang upon the 
tree weeks and months after it has 
ripened, and gradually turn into preserves 
as it hangs in mid-air. 

The persimmon may be plucked from the 
tree when hard and indigestible, packed in 
boxes or barrels as carelessly as marbles, 
and if stored in a moderately dry room on 
trays where the air can reach the fruit, 
each specimen will soften, and the sugar 
it contains will granulate, and you will 
have a superior quality of preserves with- 
out any further effort on your part. 

As soon as the persimmon becomes soft 
it is eatable, but the longer it remains the 
richer its flesh and juices become. If left 
a long time exposed to the drying influ- 
ences of the atmosphere it will dry up, rep- 
resenting the fig of commerce, 

Altogether the persimmon,is a remark- 
able fruit. It’has been called by some the 
American date. There is nothing in the 
world like the persimmon. It is a very 
wholesome fruit. 





Cherry Orchards for Profit. 





We devote considerable space in this 
issue to the bulletin of the Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y., by Prof. L. H. Bailey, 
and others. 

It is the opinion of Prof. Bailey that 
cherry culture has not received the atten- 
tion it deserves in this State. It is his 
opinion that cherry orchards can be made 
exceedingly profitable here. Prof. Bailey 

(laments the fact that there are scarcely 
any cherry orchards in New York State, 
‘and that cherry growing as a business is 
He can see, how- 
“éyer, a growing: interest in cherries occa- 
sioned by the sticcess of California fruit 
wers in marketing Jarge quantities of 
California cherries in our large cities and 
towns at profitable prices, after paying 
enormous freight charges for three thou- 
sand miles shipment. In California or- 
chards of fifty or, one hundred acres of 
eherries are; not uncommon, -but whoever 
heard of any such orchatds.in the Hastern 
or Middle States, and -yét-we have land 
; and climate partienlarly ‘adapted to cherry 
growing. Si eee 

Cherry growitg’in the Eastern and Mid- 

dle States is often confined to a few strag- 
 gling trees in the door-yard or along the 
fence rows, where they receive no culti- 
ration; the owners at no expense for the 
cherries thus produced. When the fruit 
cipens the owners are not informed as to 


ing, or the best packages, The cherries 
tre hastily and roughly plucked from the 


miscuously, without grading, 
umped into the market in this unsightly 


and 


mediately assorts the fruit, packing the 
best in boxes, similar to those used by the 
California growers, selling the second 
grade to local pie-makers, and throwing 
the culls away. Surely all this Work should 
be done by the fruit grower. If he should 
properly manage he would realize twice 
as mueh profit. : 

There is a growing demand for cherries 
for eating out of the hand, for pie-making; 
and for canning. An acre of cherries un- 
der cultivation will yield an enormous 
quantity of fruit. This fruit need not be 


Tartarian cherry on my place at Roch- 
ester hangs on the tree a month, And 
yet there is time when cherries for market 
should be picked, and that is before they 
become fully matured or colored. 

Many people are deterred from planting 
cherry orchards owing to the fact that 
considerable help is necessary to gather 
a crop of cherries, and yet there is scarcely 
any locality whtre sufficient help cannot 
be secured. All such enterprises as this 
require business ability’ in the manage- 
ment of labor, in the production of fine 
fruit, in suitable packages and preparation 
for market. But I doubt if any enterpris- 
ing young man would hesitate to plant a 
cherry orchard for this reason. One of the 
good things of our fruit growing is that it 
develops business ability. 
readers will read the bulletin we publish 
in this issue of cherry culture, and profit 
by it. 





Apples for the Poor. 





It is not generally known that apples 
are healthy and substantial diet. Since 
apples can be purchased in barrels in many 
portions of the country at low prices this 
year, poor people cannot do better than to 
use them upon their tables as food. Two 
or three apples uncooked will stay the ap- 
petite for some time, but there are many 
ways in which they can be attractively 
presented in a cooked condition. Sweet 
apples boiled until they become quite soft, 
but. not until the skin is broken, allowing 
juice to condense to a few teacupfuls, are a 
great delicacy, as are also baked apples. 
Apple pies, or other kinds of pies, I do 
not recommend for health, but there are 
hundreds of methods of using apples for 
food, nearly all of which are nourishing 
and healthful. Plain, fresh cooked apple 
sauce is, perhaps, as good as any way in 
preparing apples for the table. Sour ap- 
ples only should be used for this purpose. 
Sour apples are more healthful than sweet. 





Advantages and Disadvantages 
of College Education. 





I was interested recently in. an article 
in the Forum on this subject. I cannot 
recall many of the arguments, but will 
give a few thoughts suggested by the 
writer. 

It is conceded that a college education is 
desirable in many ways, It gives a man 
self-confidence, polish, breadth of view, 
and clearness of perception. But on the 
other hand it may be claimed that a ecol- 
lege education often unfits a man for the’ 
hardships of life. ; 

If for instance, a hundred college-bred 
are selected on one side, and a hundred 
men of equal calibre who have not had a 
college education are selected on the other 
hand, and these two separate companies 
of men are delegated to accomplish cer- 
tain results, demanding courage, valor, 
perseverance, industry and grit, and the 
college-bred. men are surpassed by their 
opponents, this isan argument against col- 
lege life. This is precisely what is claimed, 
that.college life induces men not to under- 
take that which is disagreeable, or’ which 
subjects them to privations, or discom- 
forts, or to those things which involve 
risk. 

The question is asked. Would Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt have achieved his wonder- 
ful suecess as a railroad man had he been 
collegebred? The intimation is that he 
would not, that college life would have 
led him to see more danger in the un- 
dertaking than he otherwise would 
see, and would have caused him to shrink 
from the danger of the undertaking, and 
would have led him to lead a life of 
greater ease and personal comfort. 
Surely a man needs, in his battle with 
adversity and competition, all the vigor 
and pluck that nature has bestowed upon 
him. If college life diminishes this store 
of necessary endowment it is a disadvan- 
tage to a certain extent, but the disad- 
vantage is counterbalanced in a degree 
by the advantages which the college life 
assuredly gives, 

Attention is called to the fact that col- 
legebred men often hold themselves aloof 
as superior to the average mass of hu- 
manity. In so far as this is actually the 
case, college life is a disadyantage. No 
snob can be much of a success in any of 
the departments of life, and if colleges 
breed “‘snobbery” they are a disadvan- 
tage. 

There is no rule which will apply with 
equal force to all men and all colleges. 
There are men which no amount of train- 
ing would develop into a “snob.” There 
are men also whose valor would not be 
diminished by any amount of study, asso- 
ciation, or any amount of culture. There 
are colleges which are endeavoring to do 
away with any tendency along the lines 
mentioned. But I am certain that if the 
opportunities were offered many college 
men, to become successful in business, or 
in a profession, and they were told the 
amount of hard work, discomfort, and the 
hundred and one privations endured by a 
successful man in attaining his business 
or professional success, the college man 
would say, I prefer not to be successful 
rather than to undergo all this discomfi- 
ture. 

On the other hand, the benefits of a col- 
lege training are rot to be overlooked by 
those who have children, and who are con- 
sidering the question of their education. 
I desire that my boy shall have a college 
training. I shall endeavor to instruct him 
so that college life will not spoil him, and 
shall rely somewhat upon his natural sup- 
ply of common sense to direct him against 
“snobbery,” or indolence. After all, a 
boy’s inherent character will tell along this 
line, as in almost every. other case, But 
undoubtedly there are many men spoilt 
by a college life, as there are many men 
who are ruined by prosperity. College life 
puffs them up, as prosperity puffs up many 
people, and the earth has no use for puffed 
up people. 

A watch is built for actual service; ser- 
vice is the principal object. If you place 
about your watch an extravagant case of 
highly polished gold in many tints, with 
expensive carvings, studded with dia- 
monds, you are fearful lest it should be 
contaminated by everyday wear. You are 
afraid someone will waylay you upon the 
street and take it from you by force. You 
are tempted to carry it in a buckskin bag, 
eager that it may not become seratched, 
This illustrates one of the dangers of high 
culture upon a young man who is not 
evenly balanced, or has a tendency to be 
affected along the lines indicated. 
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MY OLD NEIGHBORS. 
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A Child of Adoption. 





My ueighbor,: Davis, was a great econ- 
omist. His plan was to adopt boys, think- 
ing thus to get work done upon his farm 
cheaply. He was continually bringing 
home from the House of Refuge, Poor 
House, or from the streets of Rochester a 
boy for adoption, Sometimes these boys 
would do remarkably well for a few days 
or weeks. During such seasons Mr. Davis 
exulted over his good judgment and fore- 
thought, and praised himself loudly before 
his wife for doing such a wise act as to get 
this promising lad. But, perhaps, the next 
night the promising lad would escape 
through the window, from thence to the 
roof, and to the ground, and never again 
be heard of, bearing with him such val- 
uvables as he might be able to gather to- 
gether and carry in his flight. 

One day Mr. Davis returned from the 
city with a demure and wise looking lad. 
I never learned how he discovered this 
boy, who had a sister and, I think, other 
relatives in Rochester. This boy at once 
received the nickname of “Little Bill,” to 
distinguish him from Big Bill. Little Bill 
was about twelve years old at this time, 
while Big Bill was something of a giant, 
a full grown man laboring upon the same 
farm. 

Little Bill was a bright boy, and, not- 
withstanding his wise look bore no ex- 
pression of conceit. He was spry and 
handy at all kinds of work. He was con- 
tented with his lot, and in many respects 
differed from the average run of boys that 
my neighbor, Davis, generally became en- 
tangled with. He was brave as a lion. 
I remember on one occasion when Big Bill 
spoke disrespectfully of Little Bill’s sister; 
Little Bill pitched on to Big Bill and the 
big fellow was actually obliged to tun for 
his life. 

Little Bill was a good singer. Often I 
remember hearing his clear tenor voice rise 
out of the evening air, and echo in the 
woodland as he came home with the cows 
at milking time. I remember once that a 
pretty girl of our district school, whom I 
very much admired, was visiting my sis- 
ter. I was doing my utmost to make my- 
self agreeable to this young lady, but 
much to my chagrin she seemed to be more 
interested in the singing of Little Bill than 
anything I could do to amuse her, Little 
Bill being on this occasion on his way 
home from the pasture with the cows, 
singing to keep himself company. 

Little Bill attended the district school 
with the rest of us, where he was quite a 
hero and a great favorite. He was ready 
to fight on the smallest provocation, and 
ready to take the part of any small boy 
who was being abused by the larger boys. 
I never knew what became of Little Bill, 
and I do not remember what his other 
name was. He remained with my neigh- 
bor Davis until nearly of age; he then left, 
but in a manly and straight-forward man- 
ner. If this communication should hap- 
pen to be read by Little Bill, as possibly 
it may, since this paper circulates in every 
part of the United States, I trust he will 
communicate with me, and let me know 
of his whereabouts and of his good for- 
tune, if he has been favored. 

Another neighbor adopted a small boy 
by the name of Fred Litchard. Fred was 
the son of a widower, a distant relative, 
who was an unsuccessful mechanic. Fred 
was of very small stature, hence seeming 
to be much younger than he was, and ap- 
peared precocious. He was indeed a 
bright boy, but utterly overwhelmed with 
admiration for horses. His passion for: 
horses drove other useful ideas out’ of his 
mind altogether. He was never happy 
unless he was on the back of a horse, or 
holding the reins in the wagon. Like most 
boys he was exceedingly forgetful. I re- 
member on one occasion he was sent in 
great haste to a neighboring village, two 
miles away, to get some medicine for a 
sick child. On his return it was discoy- 
ered that he had not secured the medicine 
called for, but something entirely different. 

“How is this, were you not sent to get 
so and so?” he was asked. 

“Very likely,” Fred replied, “but when 
I arrived at the store I could not remem- 
ber exactly what I was sent for; therefore 
I got paregoric, which I knew was a rem- 
edy for children.” 

Fred was employed upon the farm to 
drive seven or eight horses attached to the 
sweeps, which propelled the old fashioned 
horse power threshing machine, also to 
drive the team that propelled the old fash- 
ioned reapers, from the platforms of which 
a man raked off the bundles unbound, as 
practiced in the olden times; also in break- 
ing the colts, going to the shop to get 
horses shod, in driving about on various 
errands; in fact, everywhere horses came 
into play. 

While Fred seemed to be a promising boy 
he did not develop into the manhood which 
his friends expected. Well disposed and, 
good natured, his fancy for horses carried 
him among associates which were a dis- 
advantage, 

But my object in writing this brief his- 
tory was to relate the experience of Mrs. 
Davis in the adoption of a daughter by 
the name of Louise (pronounced in our lo- 
cality Lou-eez); in fact , Mrs, Davis had as 
great propensity for adopting children as 
her wise and exemplary husband, and the 
result was usually equally unfortunate. 
Mrs. Davis had a relative in a neighbor- 
ing county, who knew a large family of 
poor children, and recommended one of 
them, Louise, for adoption. One beautiful 
June morning Louise arrived. She was 
about six years old, a healthy, vigorous 
and sprightly specimen of childhood. She 
was erect as the Bunker Hill Monument. 
I think she was the straightest child and 
the straightest young woman after she ar- 
rived at the age of maturity I ever saw. 
She actually carried her head so high that 
she leaned backward. Not only this but 
her chin projected forward, and her head 
leaned back. This was something remark- 
able in our neighborhood, since our neigh- 
bors and our family were modest people, 
who held. their heads inclined forward, 
‘after the heads of wheat, which as the 
farmer said, leaned forward if they were 
full,- but stood up straight if they were 
empty. Louise’s head, however, was not 
empty. Her head was aboyt as full as the 
head of any girl I ever saw. ' 
I do not remember so miuch about Louise 
as a child, as I do at the age of fourteen, 
fifteen and sixteen, when I was some- 
thing of a companion for her, going to 
and returning from school, saw her at our 
neighbor Davis’ and often at our own 
house. If some story-teller had known 
Louise, and could have picked up the 
threads of her unique character, and put 
them into a book, he would have achieved 
a great success. She had the haughty man- 
ners of a queen, combined with the crafti- 
ness of Cleopatra, and the audacity of Na- 
poleon, combined with the wit and skill of 
a diplomat, 

Louise was altogether too much for the 
Davis family. She was able to outwit 
them at every turn, and while seeming to 
stand in a position of abeyance really held 
them and her neighbors in contempt; such 
was her marvelous appreciation of her 
own abilities. 
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arations had been made for their recep- 
tion, but for some reason Mrs, Davis was 
not at home the moment these guests ar- 
rived. But Louise was at home, She 
fitted herself out in her best dress, and 
being a very handsome girl; fine complex- 
ion, red cheeks and good form, when she 
opened the front door to admit these 
guests they were agreeably surprised to 
meet such an apparition of grace and 
beauty. Had the Queen of Sheba been 
‘receiving Solomon she could not have re- 
ceived him with more dignity and grace 
than did Louise receive these distinguished 
guests. She bowed low, and shook hands 
graciously with each and all. She wel- 
comed them warmly, and apologized for 
the absence of the ‘hostess. She. enter- 
tained them meanwhile with various in- 
teresting comments on current topics, and 
altogether the guests were delighted and 
astonished at the courtly graces of the 
young girl, so that when Mrs. Davis ar- 
rived they surrounded her and ‘desired to 
know with great earnestness who the 
young lady might be. Mrs. Davis was 
surprised and much dismayed, not know- 
ing the possibilities of her protege. 

Diffidence was not a belaying sin with 
Louise. On the other hand, she had great 
composure and equipoise. It was my opin- 
ion that she would not be disturbed if she 
were invited by the wife of President 
CJeveland to assist at her reception at the 
White House on short notice, and it is my 
opinion that she would assist in this im- 
portant function with grace and dignity. 

At the village church Louise became 
quite a social leader, The pastor, as in 
all country churches, often came and went, 
and when Louise was quite a young lady 
a young man came to take charge of the 
church. Louise seemed to get acquainted 
with him sooner than any one\else (even 
the deasons), and the young clergyman ac- 
tually regarded her one of the leading la- 
dies of the society. How could he do otb- 
erwise? She treated him graciously, was 
courteous and well behaved, was active 
in everything going on, and pushed her 
way to the front, whether the ladies de- 
sired her to, or not. I remember one day 
the minister was invited, with a number 
of others, to a neighbor’s house, and all 
being on the lawn, and a horse and buggy 
standing idly before the door, the young 
pastor took a seat in the carriage thought- 
lessly. He had no sooner done this than 
Louise jumped into the carriage, took the 
other side of the seat, whipped up the 
horse and drove off, returning after half 
an hour in great glee. Of course after a 
few months the pastor may have learned 
more about this young lady. However, be 
could not have learned anything to her 
great discredit, since I who knew her so 
well knew nothing evil of her, except that 
she would exaggerate in repeating state- 
ments. She had great peculiarities, was 
greatly endowed in many respects, but 
altogether was quite a good girl. 

The reader may be somewhat surprised 
when I gell him that the occupation of this 
queenly creature was principally washing 
dishes, and yet I do not think she was a 
good dishwasher. I can remember just 
how she looked in her old calico dress, 
with her straight form and high head, her 
thick, bushy, short hair surrounded her 
fair face and red cheeks, her wide laugh- 
ing mouth, a picture of girlish beauty and 
gush, in faded calico, emptying dish- 
water into a dirty drain. 

What became of Louise? I never knew 
any more than I knew what became of 
Little Bill. Surely she did not stay with 
Mrs. Davis after:she arrived at the age 
of maturity. I have an indefinite remem- 
brance of having heard of her in later 
years dressed and equipped as a great 
lady. How shé'attained this condition, I 
‘cannot say. Whether she was married or’ 
| not, I cannot sa¥.'. I should be pleased to 
know. If this communication should fall 
in the hands of-her, or her friends, or rela- 
tives, I ahould be very glad if they would 
give me all the information in their power. 

My experience in adopting children is 

that this is a field for very helpful work. 
You will, of course, meet with disappoint- 
ments. Children inherit the tendencies of 
their parents. If the father is dissipated 
and dishonest, or shiftless, the children 
will have a tendency to follow along the 
same lines; therefore, if possible, select 
children of worthy but poor parents. For 
myself I should hesitate about having a 
child bound to me. I have had recent ex- 
perience along these lines. A _ vicious 
father was placed in prison, leaving a 
large family of bright children, without a 
mother, and without any watchcare or 
means of support. A friend of mine took 
one of these children, a girl, and after a 
brief trial had her bound to them, which 
of course equally bound them to her. Dur- 
ing the few weeks that she was on trial, 
she was exemplary in every way, but the 
moment she discovered that she was a 
fixture in the household she relaxed her 
efforts towards goodness and efficiency to 
such an extent as to make her adopted pa- 
rents regret their step. Myself and wife 
thinking we might do some good work by 
adopting another sister sent for her to 
come on trial, She was a very good look- 
ing and attractive child, and for a few 
weeks seemed to be all that could be de- 
sired. Those in charge of her, officers of 
the State, who are doing an excellent work 
along this line, urged us to adopt the child, 
or have her bound to us. This we ob- 
jected to. The child remained with us 
several months, gradually drifting into 
,carelessness, and a tendency to being un- 
manageable, and we felt that it was best 
to have her returned to the proper author- 
ities. During her few months’ stay with 
us she gained some eighteen or twenty 
pounds, and was probably somewhat ben- 
efited in other respects. Had this child 
been bound to us, we would have felt that 
we were in an embarrassing position. It 
seems to me well for such children to un- 
derstand that their adopted parents are 
not bound to keep them whether they be- 
have themselves, or not, but that their 
stay is dependent upon their conduct. 
To indicate how much good can some- 
times be done hy adopting homeless chil- 
dren, I will state that a farmer neighbor 
of ours, once took an infant orphan when 
a baby. The boy grew up on the farm, 
réceived a fair education, studied law, 
achieved success in that profession, and 
finally became a judge of the Supreme 
Court. He is now living at Rochester, and 
is a man highly esteemed for his morality, 
his intelligence, and high Christian char- 
acter. 





Northern Spy Apple. 





My favorite apple for this date is the 
Northern Spy. This apple was introduced 
in Western New York, and is one of the 
finest of all apples in quality. It is also 
a very large, handsome and productive va- 
riety. The tree is a rapid, upright grower. 
This is a favorite apple in Western New 
York and has been so for many years. It 
does not succeed in every locality as here. 
Joseph Harris once sold a barrel of these 
apples in Europe for $25.00; each apple 
being a perfect specimen, large size. 

Like everything else on earth, the Spy 
apple has its defects. It does not bear at 
such an early age as some other varieties. 
It is more often affected by apple scab. 
At our place one year the trees may be 
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course, an opposite side to this picture, 
where many fertile farms have been de- 
veloped and where the owners have been 
remarkably successful. 


avoid extreme enthusiasm in regard to any 
subject, much less that of practical busi- 


sand and one cities wholly uncalled for, 
built upon open prairies, should each and 
all become Chicago’s, or St. Paul’s, or 
New York’s, and yet if you were to talk 
with the citizens of these dream cities 
they would tell you for a certainty that 
their particular town was destined to be 
a second Chicago, and the prices for lots 
or houses would be in proportion to ex- 
pectaticns. 
large sums of money, on paper, for they 
were the first to get possession of city 
property, but literally they have become 
penniless, and many of these cities have 
been utterly abandoned, while wild ani- 
mals have taken possession. of churches, 
schools, court-houses and other buildings; 
street car lines and factories have been 
abandoned, and grass and weeds have 
grown up in the streets, 


eral hundred people starting from Min- 
nesota for Florida and Georgia. 
are mostly poor people, who have become 


as to be unmarketable, and the next year 
they may be fine again. Whether it is a 
wet season, or a dry season which affects 
them, I am not prepared to state. 

Fruit of the Spy being sustained by long 
twigs, it is not blown off so readily as 
many other varieties. Taking this variety 
with its good qualities, and its defects, we 
consider it one of the very best apples for 
early winter use. It will not keep so well 
into the spring as the Baldwin. It is far 
superior to the Baldwin in beauty and 
quality. In planting an orchard in this 
locality, I should not omit the Norther 
Spy. ; 





Distilled Water, 





It is well known that the use of dis- 
tilled water for drinking will greatly 
lengthen human life. While children may 
be. benefited by drinking water impreg- 
nated with lime and other earthy matter, 
as is all undistilled water, people of ma- 
ture age are seriously affected, their bones 
and bodies becoming gradually ossified, 
This ossification is really what is termed 
indications of old age. 

Our Rochester water is more pure than 
that usually used in cities or towns, and 
yet it is full of impurities. I ‘recently ex- 
amined a tank into which Hemlock water 
had been running for four years without 
cleansing. There was nearly half an inch 
of dirty black sediment in the bottom of 
this tank. Our water seems to vary in 
purity. Often I have seen thousands of 
small particles float in a glassful of water, 
while at other times the water would seem 
obeclear. I havea filter composed of felt 
cloth. This cloth after a few weeks’ use 
becomes almost black with accumulations 
of materials strained out of our Hemlock 
water. People using well water, or even 
our lake water, are always in danger of 
aking into the system germs of typhoid 
fever or diphtheria. 

Considering how desirable it is that peo- 
ple of mature years should drink distilled 
water, is it not surprising that we do not 
hear more on that subject? Surely this is 
one of the questions which must interest 
people in the future, if not at the present 
hour. Water charged with lime and other 
impurities will not free. the system from 
waste matter, as will distilled water. 
These impure waters are all loaded with 
about all the earthy material they can 
carry; whereas the distilled water is free 
from impurity and thus takes up freely 
the earthy matter in th: system. 

My object in calling attention to dis- 
tilled water is to learn if there are econ- 
omie methods by which a family could dis- 
till water for its own use. Do any of our 
readers know of a still adapted to this pur- 
pose, which could be purchased for $10.00 
or $20.00? If so, will they please reply 
giving full particulars? 

While I am not an invalid, I am using a 
distilled and carbonated table water, 
which I find far more healthful than Hem- 
lock, or well water, but it is expensive, 
costing 15 cents per quart, while simple 
distilled water ought not to cost but a 
fraction of that sum. 





“Young Man, Go West.” 





No country or territory has ever been 
developed so rapidly as that of the West- 
ern States of this country. This was 
made possible by the inflation of war 
times, by the restlessness of people oecupy- 
ing farms in the Eastern States, and by 
the vast numbers of emigrants coming to 
this country. 

Many people who have gone West have 
succeeded ..far beyond their expectations. 
Some have become Congressmen, Sena- 
tors. leading lawyers, doctors, dentists, 
and prosperous farmers, but many who 
have gone West have been greatly disap- 
pointed, and have been glad to return 
penniless to the homes of their childhood. 

Since 1887, twenty-one counties of West- 
ern Kansas have lost 59,000 farmer popu- 
lation. This is, of course, exceptional, and 
is due largely to the fact that these coun- 
ties lacked in moisture sufficient to grow 
profitable crops. 

The days of booming Western farm 
lands and Western prairie cities has un- 
doubtedly passed for the present genera- 
tion. A few years ago the writer traveled 
through portions of the West and North- 
west to the Pacific shore with the idea of 
making investments in city property, but 
he returned without investing anything, 
the impression received being that circum- 
stances would not warrant the prices 
asked for such property. Subsequent 
events have proved the soundness of this 
conclusion. There are hundreds of cities 
in the West which should never have been 
built and which are now overwhelmed 
with debt and taxes, so that these cities 
must either be relieved of their burdens, 
or must be abandoned and new cities 
started on their outskirts, if indeed they 
are started at all. 

When prices of farm lands and city lots 
were rapidly advancing, speculators were 
enabled to present the appearance of pros- 
perity. But when prices began to decline, 
and when foreclosures were commenced, 
high taxes began to bé felt, and business 
fell off, the condition of things graduaily 
became deplorable, and many well-to-do 
people, as well as those not so well off, 
left their Western homes for the East, if 
not permanently, for a season, until things 
should become more prosperous. Thu® a 
quarter of a million people have been lost 
to Kansas within the last few years. 

In justice to Kansas I will say that the 
population of the entire State has not de- 
creased. Some portions of the State have 
a much larger rain-fall than others. 
Thousands of farmers in Western Kan<4 
sas, and other portions of the Great West, 
have been abandoned within the last five 
or ten years, The people who occupied 
these farms were not only often poor 
farmers; they lacked capital, and mort- 
gaged their farms for more than their full 
value, at high rates of interest; and find- 
ing crops uncertain and prices low, gave 
up the enterprise as hopeless. There is, of 
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dreary winters of the Northwest. The 
stories of perpetual sunshine and flowers 
of the South have entranced them. In 
imagination they see the Southern soil of 
the same fertility as their own ricli prai- 
ries, with fruits produced almost sponta- 
neously. How different will be their reali- 
zation. The soi] in’ Florida and many 
other portions 6f the South is almost ster- 
ile, being composed of white sand, which 
will produce no crop unless heavily for- 
tilized. They will find, also that the rail- 
roads are extortionists, leaving but little 
profit to the producer from shipments to 
distant points. The Southern farmer gen- 
erally has to get his supplies of corn, 
flour and meat from the West. 

The object of writing these thoughts is 
not to depreciate any portion of the coun- 
try—East, West, North or South. All 
have their advantages and disadvantages, 
My object is to warn people against too 
great enthusiasm, or against depending 

















——— 
too much upon the reputation of 
estate men interested in these ColOnieg 
Rest assured that wherever you go, Whety 
very cheap land is offered, there are ¢, 
responding disadvantages. 

Undoubtedly there is a change of feeling 
in fayor of lands in the Kastern and Mig. 
dle States, and surely all things consider 
such lands are the cheapest in the wor 





—Cracks in the barn cost many a pouj 
of hay and ground feed. Battens are fy, 
cheaper. They will, in the course of 4 
few years, work up at the edges, but 4 
few nails and a little time makes them ay 
right again. 

—Some colts are made so “tough” by 
finding“ shelter beside wire fences tha 
they never bring anything better thay 
“tough” prices. Shelter from storm ang 
a few oats will make better colts thay 
exposure and pawing the snow off to got 
a small bite of dried grass. 
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chosen to make few offers, and to 
desirable. All by mail, post-paid. 


Culture, for 35 cents. 


Since your subscription is supposed to expire with this issue, please 
read the following offers, which are simply gifts to our subscribers, 
which we trust will be of interest to them and do them good service. 
Thinking that a large number of offers might be perplexing we have 


make these exceedingly liberal and 
Note also our clubbing offers with 


other papers; and particularly of the New York Weekly Tribune, one 
year, with Green’s Fruit Grower, one year, for 50 cents. Also Fruit 
Grower, one year, and Green’s 6 Books, or Green’s 4 Books on Fruit 


Notice that when you subscribe for Green’s Fruit Grower you must 


in the same letter claim one of the premiums. 
premium when you subscribe, it will be useless for you to make your 
claim later, since it is impossible for us to look over 50,000 subscribers 


to adjust such small matters, as these. 


If you fail to claim this 





NING 

No, 1.—We will mail, post-paid, 4 plants 
of the new Loudon, hardy, red raspberry 
and 2 Eulalia (Ostrich Plume plants) to 
each: subscriber ito Green's -Fruit Grower 
who sends us 50c., and at the same time 
asks for this premium, Subscribe now. 
Plants will be mailed in due season. 


No. 2.—One_ well- 
rooted plant by mail 
of the new Red Cross 
currant, for which the 
originator received 
$1,259.00 in cash one 
year ago. 


No. 3.—Ten Bismarck 
Strawberry plants mail- 
ed, post-paid, to every 
subscriber who sends 
us 50c. and claims this 
premium in the same 
letter. Bismarck is of- 
fered now for the first 
time. It is a seedling 
of the Bubach, No. 5, 
and greatly resembles 











that variety, but it is 
of better quality and 
perfect in blossom. 
This would seem to %& 
make the Bismarck as &% 
near perfect as is pos- ™ 


sible. ae * 

= No. 4.—We will mail 
one smal] tree of new 
Triumph early, free 
stone peach, undoubt- 
edly the most valuable 





early peach in exist- 
ence, 
No, 5.—One Crosby 


and one Bilberta peach 
tree by mail, post-paid, 
also 2 Bulalia (Ostrich 
Plume, ornamental). 

No. 6.—One 
Burbank, Ja- 
pan, plum tree 
by mail, post- 
paid, and 2 Eu- 
lalia (Ostrich 
Plume plant). RS ee = Se 

~ a No. 7.—One 








new 
Green Mountain Early 
. White-Grape, one Dia- 





“pond. “White Grape 
and 2 Eulalia (Ostrich 
Plume plant). 


‘No. 8—Green’s Fruit 
Grower ‘one: year . with 
i Tae Green’s Six Books, or 





ua 
L 


- 





Green’s Four ‘SBooks on Fruit Culture, 
post-paid, for 35 cents. 


No. 9—NEW YORK TRIBUNE — 
Weekly, will be mailed together with 
Green’s Fruit Grower for one year for 50 
cents. That is only 50 cents for the two 
papers, regular price of which is $1.50, 
See advertisement of Tribune on other 
page. 


No. 10.—RURAL NEW YORKER — 
Weekly: AMERICAN POULTRY AD- 
VOCATE, Monthly, and Green’s Fruit 
Grower. , All three papers will. be mailed 


STAT ig; 


frye 


SAPs ¢3 see 


















one year for $1.00. Regular subscription 
price of which is $1.75. 


No. 11.—For 50c. we offer the three pa- 
pers named below, one year, which is the 
regular price of any one of them: 

FARM JOURNAL, 

FANCIERS’ REVIEW, 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 
All three papers, one year, post-paid, for 
only 50c. 


No. 12.—LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
Subscription price, - - $1.0 


MODES OF NEW YORK. 
{a fashion monthly by May Manton. 
Subscription price, - $1.00 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 


Subscription price, - 50 


— 


Regular price for the three papers, $2.5) 
We offer them for only, - $1.3 


O@No. 13.—THIS MACHINE 


For stamping in 
Plain rubber type 
Your name and 
Address, will be 
Mailed YOU wit 
GREEN'S 
FRUIT 
~ GROWE 


One year for 50 cents. 





2 ROCHESTER, N. Ye: 


Send all. orders te 
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WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 
“‘The hand that rocks the cradle 


rules the world.”’ 








Home. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by an aged 
reader. 

Heme. What a hallowed name! 

The sublimest moment in early life 

Is when a young man enters his home 

With a young and blushing wife. 


Then as time by weeks and months pass by 
And cares and responsibilities multiply, 
He —— to scheme, builds castles in the 


And everything seems flourishing and fair. 


Then as time by years move on, 
Our heads and beards are turning gray, 
Our children pair off, as God designed, 
And build their nests in far away. 


Then as God gives offspring to bless their 
union, 

To bind their hearts in uhity and love, 

Grandpa will kiss and hug them with’ much 
lee 

When’ they steal grandpa’s specks while sit- 


ng on his knee. 
_ —G. W. Janson. 





ONLY A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 


—_——_— 


Twenty-Eight Days. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by our 
regular correspondent, Sister Gracious. 


February’s twenty-eight days may well 
be called hopeful ones. There are more 
hours that the blessed sun shines and 
though there may be cold days and deep 
snows there is a little promise of the spring 
in the air. It is a “between time” in w ork 
and the busy housekeeper may well take a 
day off every week to visit or finish that 
piece of fancy work begun so long ago. 
The flower lover rejoices, for with more 
sun and light her plant shelf pricks up 
wonderfully. She is a happy woman if 
she potted some hyacinths, narcissus and 
tulips and can see them budded or in 
bloom in the window to the pleasure of 
herself, and the passers-by. She can cut 
plenty of slips from her geraniums, fuch- 
sias and petunias and have them thrifty 
plants of blooming size by setting-out 
time. She may like to wrestle with Canna 
seeds and make the round bits of shot to 

sprout; some drill a hole in each one, but 
the better way is té put them in a cup and 
keep it in a warm place, pouring ‘over 
them boiling waterévery morning. Think 
over last year’s garden and resolve to have 
a better one the coming season. A small 
order selected from the pretty catalogues 
will be something pleasant to anticipate. 
Don’t iet the children or young folks have 
all the fun on St. Valentine’s day. Why 
not write a loving letter to that absent boy 
or girl, or to mother in the old home to 
reach them on that day. Let the children 
have a little valentine party. The pleasure 


is doubled if they prepare them before- | 
hand by cutting out fancy pictures and ; 
Old | 
floral catalogues are grand to select from. } 


pasting them neatly on letter paper. 


If you can make a white suit of boy’s’ 
clothes, putting them on over his every- 
day ones, and fasten on a pair of wings 
he will make a very bright Cupid to dis- 
tribute the valentines to the company. 
Send a plant in bloom to some poor, old, 
sick body or a bouquet. Those “shut ins” 
appreciate any little gift like that better 
than the young folks that have so many 
ways of amusement. 


SLAMMERS. 


We shall have to coin a word to de- 
scribe these noisy people, and most fam- 
ilies have one member, at least, that jars 
perpetually on sensitive nerves. Perhaps 
it is a good natured servant girl, the 
thump of whose heels on the stairs in 
early morning makes the sleepers stir un- 
easily in bed, and when she throws 4 
bucket of coal on the fire it stirs the cur- 
tain. The same girl, if she puts up a tin 
pan, will generally tip over the whole pile 
to rattle on the floor. Sometimes it is 2 
kind-hearted neighbor that comes in to 
visit a sick neighbor. She brings in a 
glass of jelly, and has a how-are-you kind 
of manner that rasps the invalid and 
makes him declare he would rather have 
a mad hornet in the room. Often the 
slammers are fond of singing at their work 
and with the rattle of dishes and the high- 
pitched voice we are forced to declare the 
noise is worse than living under a stable. 
And, doors! Who has not winced when 
one has been slammed shut with a noise 
that shakes the house. One man told me 
how he was cured of making himself a 
family nuisance in this way. One cold 
morning he was late for school and rush- 
ing out banged the door behind him. His 
father was nervous and irritable, confined 
to the house with a hard cold. He sent his 
little girl after the boy commanding him 
to come back without delay. Jack’was at 
the school gate as the last bell was about 
to stop; he dared not disobey and came 
rushing home. His father said: “Jack! 
£0 out of the front door back to school and 
Close it without noise and don’t make of 
yourself a family nuisance!” The hoy 
did as he was told and as he had to stay 
after school for being tardy he did not 
forget the lesson. Begin with the children. 
Teach them to work quietly. Stop, firmly, 
an angry yell from the small children and 
never grant a request “to stop his noise.” 
If we were not such a rushing, pell-mell 
crowd we would not have so many suffer- 
ers from nervous prostration. 


FORESIGHT. 


It is a blessed neighborhood that has even 
one woman that is gifted with foresight 
and plans for emergencies. The lady next 
door is a quiet little body,, but it would be 
a grievous morning if she moved away. 
She has a thick flannel garment that she 
ealls her “fire gown” that every night is 
laid over the foot of her bed with warm 
slippers close at hand. So a sudden call 
like a croupy cough from the children 
or a ring at the bell, she is ready to re- 
spond in a few seconds.. She also fills a 
pail with water before retiring. It may 
not be of use three hundred and sixty-four 
times a year but the three hundred and 
sixty-fifth it may save a house from burn- 
ing down, as happened last winter when 
the weather was bitterly cold and faucets 
were frozen. A garment hung too near 
the stove had caught fire.” It was plunged 
into the pail, and the fire extinguished. 
Another of her strong points is to keep 
mustard handy and the box plainly la- 
beled. Many a severe pain has soon been 
relieved and poison soon emptied from the 
stomach by the use of it. She sees that 
the children are dressed warmly when 
they go out and have dry stockings and 
slippers ready for wet days: So she rarely 
has croup or diphtheria to fight with. Her 
sunny windows are full of thrifty plants 
and shee was asked, What was the secret 
of their blooming for her, even. through 
the darkest days of winter. She says: “It 
is no secret.” Just to anticipate their lit- 
tle wants like keeping a pile of newspapers 
to spread over them very cold nights or to 
shower the leaves with a plant syringe or 
to feed them now and then with bone 
dust mixed with the soil. The children like 
to visit her for she always brings out 
something to amuse them. She keeps a 
box where she can drop in bright bits of 
paper, pretty buttons and ribbons and is 
on the look-out for pictures in magazines. 
Now with a round pointed pair of scissors 
to cut, any child will be happy with the 
box in her lap. We can all cultivate fore- 
sight, even if it does not come naturally, 
and with it many a sorrowful hindsight 
will be saved. 


THE NEW WOMAN. 


Some new neighbors moved in next door 
and it did not take us long to discover 
they would prove an interesting family. 
Calls were exchanged and we were invited 
in to tea and found Mrs. L. a sweet and 
charming woman. Jacob told me she was 
the most womanly, clinging little thing he 





4+ agreeable* wor 


had met in a long time. No new fangled 
notions about her! Spring came on and one 
morning Jacob was looking out of the 
window in such an absorbed way that, of 
course, I must see what was the attrac- 
tion.. In the next yard was our dainty 
neighbor in a short skirt, her little feet 
clad in stout shoes, digging the garden 
bed, with a light, strong spade. She looked 
as if she was fully enjoying herself, but 
Jacob was mad. “If her husband is too 
mean to hire that work done he ought to 
be hung,” said he. “Don’t get riled,” said 
I. “She has: an ample allowance every 
week and it isn’t a.question of not afford- 
ing to have the: work-done. She told me 
she wouldn’t trust a laborer with her 
precious things in the ground. She had 
had too many ruined for that and she was 
glad of the exercise.” Jacob went off mum- 
bling something like “What will the new 
woman do next?’ He:soon found out, for 
next day a load of manure was dumped 
inside the fence and seon my lady, in her 
short skirts and with a pitchfork, was 
seen spreading it in just the places where 
she wanted it. Jacob was speechless, but 
I ran over to get a word with this ener- 
getic woman. “Some think this is very dis- 
;” said ‘she, “but I'do not 
find it so. The stuff is not offensive and 
I take real delight in putting it on my 
garden beds. It’s coming!” ‘she added. 
“Women are finding out that they were 
given arms and legs for use and also the 
delights of gardening in dresses that do 
not hamper every moment. Also that theze 
is an enormous amount of happiness and 
good health in planning and working in 








the garden themselves. Our lawns and 


i back yards will soon show a vast improve- 


ment when woman’s taste and refined 
ideas are brought to bear upon them.” 





Love-Making in Kentucky. 


On Everman’s creek in this county, John 
Hamilton, a well-to-do farmer, last week 
gave the young folks a dance, which was 
broken up by a struggle for the attentions 
of one of the girl guests. William Lowry 
and James Humphreys were rivals for 
the hand of Minnie Harris, the daughter 
of Samuel: Harris, a merchant of the 
neighborhood. First one of the young men 
and then the other would seem to be the 
favored one, and there sprang up-a fierce 
hatred between the young men, who had 
been the best of friends before Mr. Har- 
ris came into the neighborhood. 

Young Lowry was not invited to the 
fTarty at Mr. Hamilton’s, and to assuage 
his sorrow he secured a companion and 


«| went to the woods for a ’possum hunt. 


Lowry_.in returning home passed the house 
of Mr. Hamilton. He could not resist the 
temptation to go to the window and peep 
in. The dart of jealousy struck him to 
the. heart. when. he :saw. Minnie Harris 
waltzing over.the floor in the arms of his 
rival. He was determined to have revenge, 
ana taking a polecat from his bag he 
smashed in a window with his fist and let 
the odoriferous animal fiy, aiming it at his 
rival. It did not strike the mark. Miss 
Harris caught the animal square in the 
breast and fell to the floor. 


The door was thrown open and several 
of the. young men present stru¢k out for 
the guilty man, who was seen hurrying 
off. After a hot chase he was overtaken 
and brought back to the house, where 
everybody was surprised to learn that the 
guilty man was young Lowry, who always 
had borne a good reputation. .The past 
was forgotten and it was decided that he 
must be punished severely. Numerous 
plans were discussed, but. it remained for 
Miss Harris to suggest the punishment; 
which was adopted. Lowry. was to be 
bound, his arms being tightly fastened at 
his sides, and the polecat tied around his 
neck. This was done and Lowry was 
turned loose. He left the house in a 
hurry. Lowry has not been heard of 
since and the wedding of Mr. Humphreys 
oe Miss Harris has been announced.— 

un.” 





Ask Your Friends if they intend to read 
Green’s Fruit Grower this year 
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NOTES FROM THE LADIES 
HOME JOURNAL. 





Iuuck Has Never Helped Any 
Person. : 

In replying to the query, “Does not luck 
sometimes play a goodly part in a man’s 
success?” Edward W. Bok, in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, writes: 

“Never. Henry Ward Beecher answered 
this question once for all when he said: 
‘No man prospers in this world by luck, 
unless it be the luck of getting up early, 
working hard, and maintaining honor and 
integrity.” What so often seems, to many 
young men, on the surface, as being luck 
in a man’s career, is nothing more than 
hard work done at some special time. The 
idea that luck is a factor in a man’s suc- 
cess has ruined thousands: it has never 
helped a single person. <A _ fortunate 
chance comes to a young man sometimes 
just at the right moment, And that some 
people call luck. But that chance was 
given him because he had at some time 
demonstrated the fact that he was the 
right man for the chance. ‘That is the 
only luck there is. Work hard, demon- 
strate your ability, and show to others 
that if an opportunity comes. within your 
grasp you are able to use it.” 


American Women and Royalty. 

“During the tour through Canada I had 
attributed the strange conduct of the la- 
dies to an excess of loyalty. As soon as 
the prince had left a hotel they would 
rush into his rooms, seize all sorts of 
articles, from a furniture button to a 
soiled towel, as souvenirs, and even bot- 
tle up the water with which he had just 
washed his face,” writes Stephen Fiske 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal. ‘But in the 
United States the women were equally 
curious and sycophantic. The luggage of 
the royal party was carried in small leath- 
er trunks—a trunk for every suit of 
clothes—and whenever the train stopped 
the crowds would beg that some of these 
trunks might be handed out, and women 
would fondle and kiss them. I need not 
say that the trainmen were never 
too , particular as to whose  lug- 
gage yas subjected to this adora- 
tion, and I have had the _ pleas- 
ure of seeing my own portmanteau kissed 
by mistake. Before the prince arrived at 
Richmond his room at the Ballard House 
was entered by the ladies and the pillow- 
slips and white coverlet were so soiled by 
the pressure of hundreds of fingers that 
they had to be twice changed by the cham- 
ebrmaids. When he attended church on 
Sunday the whole congregation rose as he 
departed, and climbed upon the seats to 
get a better view of him.” 


A Continent Devoid of Animal 
Life. 

“The Antarctic, then, is a continental 
land. unique in the world,” writes Gen- 
eral A. W.-Greely in an interesting arti- 
cle on “What May Be Found at the South 
Pole,’ in the Ladies’ Home Journal. “Its 
desolate shores, rarely approachable un- 
der most favorable conditions, are laved 
by an ocean the richest on the globe in its 
marine life—animal and vegetable. Seals 
and whales in ineredible numbers abound 
in its waters, and countless seabirds cover 
with nests and eggs the few favored land 
spots which are free from snow during the 
brief. ecomfortless summer. It is a con- 
tinent where abounds no land animal life, 
either mammals, birds, insects, spiders or 
reptiles. No mammal ‘exists within six 
hundred miles.of its botders.  It.is also. 
devoid of land vegetation (except tlie 'low- 
é&st forms of ‘cellular’ tissue, lichens, 
which have been found in ‘two places 
only), having neither ferns, flowering 
plants, shrubs nor trees. 

“Flere, however, Nature displays her 
forces on a scale elsewhere unknown. 
Over the millions of square miles of this 
austral continent ceaselessly continues a 
titantie struggle between the opposing an- 
cient elements of fire and water. In vain 
the voleanoes pour forth streams of mol- 
ten lava and shoot upward pillars of fire. 
Welcoming the lava as a protecting, non- 
conducting covering of its lower strata of 
flowing glaciers, the continental ice-cap 
resistlessly advances, certain that in time, 
when the processes of erosion have low- 
ered the elevation of the volcanic craters, 
its countless, tiny snowflakes will quench 
the apparently unextinguishable fires that 
now shake from end to end the continent 
of Antarctica.” 


Gigantic Antarctic Icebergs. 

« * * The snowfall of each year adds 
a new stratum to this ice-cap, which is as 
distinguishable to the eye as is the annual 
accretion of a forest ge writes Gen- 
eral A. W. Greely, U. S. A., describing in 
the Ladies’ Home Joatenl “What There 
is at the South Pole.” ‘‘Thus in centuries 
have accumulated on Antartica these 
snows, which, by processes of pressure, 
thawing and relegation, have formed an 
ice-cap that in places exceeds three thou- 
sand feet in thickness. Through the ac- 
tion of various forces—that of contraction 
and expansion by changing temperature 
being, perhaps. the most potent—this ice- 
cap creeps steadily seaward and projects 
into the ocean a perpendicular front from 
one thousand to two thousand feet in 
height. The temperature of the sea water 
being about twenty-nine degrees, the fresh- 
water ice remains unwasted, and the ice- 
barrier plows the ocean bed until through 
flotation in deep water disruption 
occurs, and the tabular. berg is 
formed. These bergs are of a 
size that long taxed the belief of men, 
but it is now well established that bergs 
two miles square and one thousand feet in 
thickness are not rare; others are as large 
as thirty miles in length and some nearly 
three thousand feet in thickness, their per- 
pendicular, sun-wasted sides rising from 
two hundred to four hundred feet above 
the sea.” 


Young Men’s Popularity. 

To the query, “Are young men who can- 
not, from religious convictions, play cards, 
dance or attend the theater, apt to be 
popular with young women of refinement 
and education who do indulge in such 
amusements?” Edward W. Bok, in 
“Problems for Young Men,” in the La- 
dies’ Home Journal, responds: 

“Why certainly: why not? The amuse- 
ments in which a man indulges have noth- 
ing to do with his outward attractiveness 
or popularity. It is the way in which a 
‘young man carries himself in his deport- 
ment that makes or mars his popularity 
with girls or men. One of the most pop- 
ular and delightful fellows I know in New 
York has never been inside of a theater, 
although he is thirty-five years of age. 
Nor has he ever-danced or played cards. 
He was a personal friend for ten years 
before I knew that his religious principles 
precluded his indulgence in these amuse- 
ments. His secret is that he does not carry 
his convictions on his sleeve for every- 
body to rub against. And of his popularity 
with women, young and mature, I can as- 
sure you absolutely. He reads about the 
new plays, and can, therefore, talk about 
them if they come up in conversation. - If 
asked if he has seen a certain actor or 
play he merely :replies in the negative. 
Never does he force his convictions upon 
others. A young man’s popularity with 





either sex rests upon something more than 
his forms of amusement: amiability of 
manner, kindliness, a pleasant address, a 
manly outlook on life, honorable. princi- 
ples—all these go far toward insuring pop- 
ularity.” 


Set Out Trees in the Spring. 

Spring is a better time to set trees than 
fall, because, at that season, trees are be- 
ginning to grow, and will, therefore, be in 
a condition to respond more readily to 
treatment, while in fall they are unlikely 
to establish themselves before cold weath- 
er sets in. Preserve the roots to the full- 
est possible extent, and do not disturb the 
tree until after it has- ripened and has 
shed its foliage, If the roots are cut away, 
as they almost invariably are in spring 
planting, be sure to cut back the top pro- 
portionately.—Eben BE, Rexford in Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


How Two Girls Made Money. 


“A country girl who is determined to go 
to Paris to study art is laying aside, for 
this purpose, each dollar she has earned,” 
writes Ruth Ashmore in an article on 
“The Girl in the Country,” in the La- 
dies’ Home Jouenal. “She found that there 
was no one else in the village who could 
make as good bread and biscuit as she; 
that those who had to buy complained of 
the baker’s bread. She made no effort 
at sending her bread to a Woman’s Ex- 
change, as she knew that such places were 
always overstocked, but she went through 
her own town—a very small one—and 
asked for orders. She is making money 
because there has never been a bad loaf 
of bread or a heavy biscuit sent out from 
her kitchen. She will supply a neighbor 
with hot biscuits at tea time, and she 
has learned to make dainty rusk, espe- 
cially for invalids, who ‘enjoy these light, 
sweet dainties. Her prices are reasonable. 

“Another girl, ambitious to gain some- 
thing, got her father to let her have a bit 
of ground, and to give her the money that 
he would otherwise have bestowed upon 
her for a wedding-dress. With this she 
was able to buy plants and to hire a boy 
to help her; and during the summer, while 
the boarding-houses around demanded 
them, she served the freshest of radishes, 
the crispest of lettuce, the earliest corn, 
and the largest tomatoes; and she says 
now that she thinks she will double the 
size of her garden next summer,” 


The Care of Clothing. 


“Always shake, brush and fold your 
clothes at night,” is Walter Germain’s ad- 
vice to men in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
“Never hang coats: fold them. ‘Trousers 
should be folded by putting the two waist 
buttons together and _ preserving the 
crease. Fold lengthwise and then double. 
Coats are folded lengthwise, the sleeves in 
half first, then each half of the coat to 
the sleeve-line, then the two remaining 
halves, the lining being on the outside. 
Waistcoats are folded in half, lengthwise. 
Never lounge about your room in your 
clothes: nothing destroys them so much. 
When you come in during the afternoon 
or at night remove your coat, waist-coat 
and trousers, and put on a bath-robe, if 
you are to remain in your room for any 
time. Always have an old coat at the 
office.” 


<b 





Hints to Housekeepers, 


—A cooling and refreshing drink for a 
person suffering from a feverish cold may 
be. made. by. dissol; 

tart cranberry jelly. in.a glass of ice 
water. 


—When making haviet cake, if there is 
rot time to line the ‘tins with paper, the 
cake is not so likely to stick if after the 
tins are greased they are lightly dredged 
with flour. 

It is said if camphor gum is put in the 
drawers in which silver is kept that is 
but seldom used, that the camphor will 
prevent the silver from becoming tar- 
nished. 

—A troublesome, stubborn cough may be 
greatly relieved and oftentimes entirely 
cured by mixing a teaspoonful of rye flour 
in two-thirds of a glass of water, keeping 
the glass at hand and taking a little of 
the liquid from time to time. 

—Frequently leather chair covers or 
trimmings which have become dull and 
stained may be brightened and restored if 
treated with sweet oil to which a little vin- 
egar has been added. Apply a little of the 
mixture at a time, and put it on with a 
soft cloth, after rubbing the leather with 
a flannel. 

—An effective place to put a growing 
plant is in the hall upon a newel post. The 
top of this post is usually put in with a 
wooden peg and is easily lifted off, leav- 
ing a flat surface. Have a jardiniere of 
brass or other metal fastened securely to 
the post. Place inside of it a pot contain- 
ing a palm or some plant that does not 
require much Jight. By giving it plenty 
of water it will last a long time and be 
very ornamental. 

—One of the best things for cleaning 
boys’ hands is sand soap. It may be made 
at home, and so made is cheaper and bet- 
ter than any which can be purchased. 
Serape or cut into small pieces any pure 
soap, and melt it. As soon as the soap is 
melted take the dish from the fire and 
stir into the mixture clean, dry sea sand 
that has been heated. Use nearly as much 
sand as you have soap. As soon as the 
mixture is cool enough to handle roll it 
into balls between the. palms of the hands, 
and put the balls into a dark, cool place to 
harden and dry. 

—According to The Medical Record, eggs 
are useful in the following applications: 
“A mustard plaster made with the white 
of an egg will not leave a blister. A raw 
egg, taken immediately, will carry down 
a fishbone that cannot be extracted. The 
white skin that lines the shell is a useful 
application to a boil. White of egg, beaten 
up with loaf sugar and lemon, relieves 
hoarseness, a teaspoonful taken once every 
bour. An egg in the morning cup of cof- 
fee is a good tonic. A raw egg, ‘with the 
yolk unbroken, in a glass of wine, is bene- 
ficial for convalescents.” 

—Success in cooking dried fruits de- 
pends largely upon little cooking and long 
soaking. Cover the fruit with cold water 
and let it stand a short time to soften any 
dirt that may adhere to it. Then wash the 
fruit, rubbing it carefully between the 
hands. Thoroughly rinse the fruit and 
cover it with plenty of cold water, letting 
‘it soak twenty-four hours. Then drain 
out the fruit and to the water add half a 
pound of sugar for each pound of dried 
fruit. When the sugar and water have 
eooked clear, put in the fruit, taking care 
not to crowd it, and only cook it until it is 
just tender. 

The pretty and inexpensive bamboo fur- 
niture so much used now requires to be 
treated differently from the ordinary wood- 
en furniture. As bamboo is liable to 
crack and come apart, it must be fed so as 
to counteract the ill effects of dryness in 
the room. The furniture should be ex- 
posed to the air whenever possibJe. Do 
not place too near a fire, and it should be 
rubbed regularly with equal parts of lin- 
seed oil and turpentine applied with a 
flannel and then rubbed in with a_ soft 
white cloth. An. occasional wash in.cold 
water, followed by a thorough drying, is 
good for bamboo furniture. 


ving a teaspoonful of ° 





Missionary Apples. 


Written for Green's Teer Grower by O. §. 
pe : 


“How many apples to-day, my dear?’ 
The faithful mother said 

In gentle voice, scarce touched with fear, 
As she saw her boys to bed. 


“Two, mamma, two. Just.as you: said,” 
Came from her John, so. sweet; 

And, “Two,” in rather muffled tones, 
From Jimmy under the sheet. 


“Good boys and true,’ the mother said. 
“Now think of God most high. 

His holy love guide not the head 
of sinful boys who lie. 


“The heathen world is dark with sin. 
The apples shall be sold. 

Already those in the great bin 
Are flecked with mellow gold. 


“‘And you, who evil have withstood, 
Shall give the heathen light— 
Oh, never leave the path of good! 

My blessed boys, good night.’ 


When falling o’er the chamber stair 
We heard “the mother’s dress, 

What apples yield the bedclothes there! 
Their number, who can guess? 





True Love Never Runs Smooth. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
SARAH M. BAILEY. 


I had a friend years ago who was en- 
gaged to be married to an educated man, 
a few years her senior. She had a sunny 
nature and longed to see every one happy 
about her. Blessed with a practical edu- 
cation and good common sense, she was 
fitted:to maintain her place in home and 
society. 

In the early part of their acquaintance, 
my. friend was drawn toward her lover 
by his loneliness. ‘The world had used 
him ill,” he said, and she, poor, tender- 
hearted girl, believed it was her duty to 
make him happy. 

As time passed, she found failure in her 
mission, and by degrees was classed with 
many who failed to understand him. In 
his opinion, he was superior to those with 
whom he associated, and was constantly 
deploring the fact that he was not appre- 
ciated, while in truth he lacked the energy 
to use his talents. Her’s was an unselfish 
nature. While he wished the world should 
bend to his whims; her’s was a social 
nature; he thought society a bore. 

One evening they were invited to a so- 
cial gathering, an informal affair, and 
when he went to accompany her, begged 
to be excused, and asked her to spend the 
evening with him at her home. She was 
disappointed, but consented, thinking it 
would be pleasant to spend the evening 
thus. As soon as the party had departed, 
he threw himself upon the couch and fell 
asleep. She had a sad, lonely evening, and 
confided to me that nothing but mortifi- 
cation prevented her leaving him for the 
party, allowing him to be awakened on her 
return. 

Another evening we attended a fine con- 
cert. The music was grand, and we felt 
lifted out of the common life. For once 
the lover was happy. Inside the concert 
room all was warmth and peace; outside 
a cold rain had fallen, forming a glare of 
ice, and it was with difficulty we could 
keep on our feet. A misstep and my 
friend and her lover had fallen upon the 
ice. We laughingly helped them to their 
feet, but he stood before us the picture of 
discomfort and anger, and turned to his 
fiancee, saying: ‘‘When we are married 
we'll see whether or not you go out such 
a night as this.” Poor girl, she bit her 
lips but said nothing. Could human na- 
ture bear this and still love? (Why, yes, 
and lots more. —Editor.) She felt that 
marriage was a grand and sacred thing, 
and that there must be no mistake. She 
could not understand her own heart. She 
thought she loved him, yet there was with 
her an unsatisfied feeling. Had she 
built her castle too high in the air? 
Ought she to marry any one below’ the 
standard dreamed of ? Thus she reasoned. 
Surely with his superior wisdom she ought 
to be happy, but she was not, and could 
not be persuaded to set the wedding day. 
No doubt many another has felt the loss, 
but has not stopped to analyze feelings, 
but have awakened when it was too late. 

One evening that he spent with her he 
left. abruptly, without a good-bye kiss. 
Slowly she turned the key in the door, 
shutting out the storm and the man she 
was to marry. 

From that time she knew 
not right—she was not happy—still 
felt she loved him and would get: ac- 
customed to his ways. She eased her 
conscience, saying I ought not to expect 
perfection in any man. ‘They quarreled, 
as they say all true lovers do, which I 
cannot believe. 


that all was 
she 


‘It don’t quite stand to reason, 
And for gospel it isn’t clear 
That folks love better in Heaven, 
For having quarreled here.” 

Petulantly he exclaimed, “If we can’t 
agree, we had better find it out before 
‘mar’s unjust law’ has bound us hand and 
foot.” Man’s unjust law. To her pure 
mind the marriage law was God's law to 
be pledged, ‘Until death do us part.” 

Her eyes were opened, and she bade him 
go. He reasoned with her, but the key 
of her heart was turned and he was locked 
out. An old maid do you say? Yes, 
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but she was glad that the awakening had 
come in time. She often said: “’Tis 
better to be laughed at for not being 
married, than not to be able to laugh be- 
cause you are married.” 

Note: The girl may have ‘done right, 
gnd may not. Surely she adopted the safe 
course. Yet she may have lost a fairly 


good husband, and who has more than a 
fairly good man? 


Much depended in the 
man’s affection. 
have sufficed. The fact that the lover 
Was wroth when he fell on’ the slippery 
walk would not condemn him.-—Editor. 


Physical Exercise for Girls. 


While many peopie are naturally grace- 
ful, as others are by nature awkward, 
there are few that will not become more 
supple, stronger, healthier and therefore 
better able to resist disease by judicious 
phy sical training. The chief difficulty is 
in making a beginnning. “What is the 
best form of exercise?’ is a question fre- 
quently asked. And there can be but one 
reply, “Such exercise as will develop alike 
all portions of the body.” . To attempt to 
traina girl’s mind by foreing her to follow 
a single line of study, as Latin or math- 
ematics, for example, would be no greater 
folly than to try to develop her physically 
by the practice of a single form.of exer- 
cise, as walking or swinging Indian clubs. 
For one who has never taken exercise sys- 
tematically, the gymnasium is the best 
place to make a beginning. At all times 
keep.the head erect and the shoulders 
thrown back, filling the lungs as fully as 
possible at each breath; make a practice 
of doing so, and before long the chest will 
begin to expand, the lungs will demand 
more air, and with the blood. better oxy- 
genated, the eye will grow brighter, the 
cheeks more ruddy and. the brain clearer. 
—David Summers. 





Housekeepers. 


It is positively asserted that to drink a 
half pint of hot milk or hot water’ will 
have the effect of producing sleep in eight 
cases out of ten. 

In making green apple sauce, pit a few 
dates, cut them into quarters, and add 
them to the sauce just before removing 
from the fire. ‘They will be a great im- 
provement to the sauce. 

Until it is time for the new nuts to be 
brought into the markets, last year’s crop 
is all that is available. Almonds and En- 
glish walnuts may be much improved and 
freshened by soaking them in luke-warm 
water for a few hours. 

In camping, or where one does not wish 
to take extra bedding along, a warm cov- 
ering may be made by basting together 
three thicknesses of newspaper and put- 
ting it under the spread. It is very warm 
and light, and may be thrown away when 
not needed. 

It would be much more economical if 


the supply of laundry soap for the coming’ 


winter is purchased now, the bars cut into 
short lengths and piled upon the storeroom 
or high pantry shelves, leaving a space be- 
tween each piece. The soap will then 
harden so that when used it will not waste 
as quickly. 

The average maid needs to be taught 
that the washing of china and glass is 
more of an art than she realizes. The 
dishes should be cleaned with a piece of 
bread crust instead of the usual _ knife, 
which will scratch fine dishes. Neatly pile 
them together before preparing the water, 
and then the work does not appear to be 
a burden. 

To keep a jacket in good shape it should 
be kept on a hanger when not in use. If it 
is hung by a loop at the back of the neck, 
it will soon give the garment a dragged ap- 
pearance. If loops are used they. should 
be at the armhole, and the two ends of the 
loops: fastened together, not having a two- 
inch space, as is a common custom. Then 
hang the jackets upon two hooks. 

A medium-sized paper pad with a lead 
pencil attached hung over a kitchen table 
will be found of great convenience. If 
articles needed are written down upon this 
pad they will not be overlooked. When 
the housewife starts for market the out- 
side slip can be pulled off and taken with 
her instead of her trusting to her memory, 
with the danger of forgetting some simple 
but most important article. 





Husband and Wife. 


One was a country friend who was visit- 
ing the other girl, probably a stenographer 
as a long streak of typewriter ink ran 
across her hand. The country girl was de- 
lighted with everything she saw, and made 
audible remarks about whatever caught 
her fancy. Suddenly her eyes fell upon 
two people at an adjoining table, and, 
leaning forward, she whispered: 

“Say, Nell, look over there.” 

Nell, turning her head, replied some- 
what languidly: 

“Well, Bess, what is it?’ 

“See that man and woman?’ Bess re- 
turned, upsetting the ketchup in her eager- 
ness. 

“Yeu,” 

“See how they are sitting there without 
saying a single word to each other. They 
are evidently husband and wife, ain’t 
they?” asked Bess, growing excited. 

“T guess they are, but what of it?’ 

“Why. it’s just as it always is,” was 
Bess’s whispered answer. “As soon as a 
man’s’ married ke ceases to care for the 
woman he raved over before they were 
united. Just look at that man.” 

Nell suggested that perhaps the man 
might have talked himself out, but Bess 
would not admit that this was the case. 

I should say not,” she retorted angrily. 
“Why, if some other man would come in 
you’d see how quickly he’d find something 
to say. It’s all of a piece with the actions 
of the sex. Don’t you think so?’ 

“Think what?” Nell asked, mystified by 
Bess’s denunciations. 

“That men are horrid creatures, any- 
way?” 

“No, Bess, I can’t say I do,’’ Nell re- 
turned warmly. “I know too many nice 
men to think that. You’ve been reading 
some articles on woman’s rights, I sup- 
pose,” and’ she laughed a little sneeringly. 

“Yes, I have, but even if I hadn’t I’d 
have eyes in my head. How would you 
like your husband, if you had one, to 
treat you that way?’ 

“IT wouldn’t like him to act that way,” 
Nell returned, her theek flushing as she 
thought of the one who was destined to 
occupy that position, “but then I’d try to 
make myself a little more pleasant than 
that woman is doing. She hasn’‘t said a 
word, either.” 

“T wouldn’t talk to such an old bear!’ 
was Bess’s answer. 

Neither of them had any idea of how 
loud they were talking and so were con- 
siderably annoyed when the man in ques- 


tion said to them as he rose and started 


for the door: 

“The reason why I didn’t speak to the 
lady at the same table with me was be- 
cause I never saw her before in my life.” 
—Chicago Daily News. 





“I do think our boys are the worst I 
ever saw. I’m sure they don’t get it 
from me.” 

Wife (reflectively)—“No, William, you 


’geem to have all yours left.” 


If it was strong it might: 
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Beautifies and restores Gray 
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vitality; prevents baldness; 
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A fine. hair dressing. 
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The Plow. 


What makes the pigs forget to squeal? 
What makes the old -hogs younger feel? 
What filis the kitchen tub with meal? 
The. Plow. 


What makes the corn and barley grow? 
What makes the mill and sifter go? 
What makes the chickens strut and crow? 
The Plow. 


Wekat makes the farmers grow and thrive? 
What makes the cobblers bang and drive? 
What keep the merchants a}! alive? 

The Plow. 


When on the banks of the river Styx, 
Some fools are driven by politics; 
What would have saved them from this 


fix? 
The Plow. 


The plow’s the thing to make the corn, 
To cure the gout and hollow-horn; 
What should we follow in the morn? 
The. Plow. 
Note—This poem was cut out of a news- 
paper forty years ago, by W. C. Phillips, 
New Salem, N. C 
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LADIES’ WAIST 
WITH 
BOLERO. 


TO EVERY ONE 


Ow many mae do you think you can cor- 
recthy spell with gf letters in the word 

“MANUBACTUKERS” @ Using each letter as 
desired, but not mure oes than it appears in Man 
facturers—foreign words do not count. Work it out 
follows: Aim, Can, Cans, Cure, Cures, Rum, Samé- 
Fact, Facts, Fracture, Manufacturers, etc. Words 
spelled alike but having different meanings count as 
one. 

Our Offer. —We will pay $100 for the largest list 
$50 fortne second largest, $25 for the third, $10 
each for the next five, $5 eacu for the next ten, and 
$1 each for the next twenty-five. That isto say, we 
will divide among forty-three contestants the aggre- 
“gate sum of $300 according to merit. Don’t you think 
you eouid be one of the forty-three? PRY IT. 

Our Purpese.—The above rewards. for mental 
effort are viven free and without consideration for 
the purpose of attracting attention to MODES, by 
May Manton, the most popular, up-to-date Fashion 
Magazine in the world. s 36 pages, replete with 
beautiful illustrations of the Jatest styles in ladies’, 
misses’ and children’s garments make it a real neces- 
sity in every househoid; the Designs and Fashion 
Hints, being by May Manton, render it invaluable as 
an absolutely Peliable Fashion Guide. 

Our Conditions —You must send with your list 
of words 25: ents (stamps or silver) fora Three Months’ 
Trial Subscription to MODES. ‘ 

Our Extra Inducement.—Every persen sending 
25 cents and a list of 15 words or more, will,in addition 
to three months’ subscription, receive by-return mail 
a pattern of this ladies’ waist with Bolero, No. 6972 
(illustrated above), in any size from 32 to 40 inches 
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Soups. 


Every housekeeper is supposed to know 
hew to make soups, you may say. But do 
they prepare it in a healthful way? I have 
eaten at houses where the cook was noted, 
bui the soup was swimming in grease, 
which is very unhealthful. I send my way 
of preparing stock, which may be helpful 
to some of the sisters: 

lu every pound of meat and bone, 
mixed, add one quart of cold water, one 
half teaspoonful of salt; boil slowly in an 
agate kettle; remove all the scam that 
rises: as the water boils away, add more 
hot water to keep the quantity. When 
the meat is tender, remove it from the 
kettle, and skim off every particle of 
grense from the soup. (Or let it stand 
until cold, and it can be lifted off, which 
is the best way.) It is then ready for the 
vegetables, ete. 

If the meat is desired to be served hot, 
put it into another kettle, add little of the 
stcek to it, or serve in different ways. 

The fat skimmed from the soup made 
from beef alone is nice to use for frying 
purposes, and other cooking. Let it get 
cold, and put it into a’ pan. Let it fry out 
until all water is evaporated from it. It 
will then keep well. A mixture of mut- 
ton, beef, chicken, bones, trimmings, etc., 
unsalted, makes good stock. Helper— 
Farm and Turf. 








WOMAN’S STRUGGLE. 


All women work. 

Some in the homes. 

Some in church, and some in the 
whirl of society. 

Many in the stores and shops, and 
tens of thousands are on the never-ceas- 
ing treadmill earning their daily food. 

All are subject to the same physical 
laws; all suf- 
fer alike 4H 
from the { 
same phy- 

Sical dis- 
turbances; 


serious 

_ derange- 

ment in 

the womb. 

Lydia E.: Pink- 
ham’s “ Vegétable Compound” is the 
unfailing cure for this ‘trouble. It 
strengthens the proper muscles, and 
displacement with all its horrors will 
no more crush you. 

. Backache, dizziness, fainting, ‘* bear- 
ing-down,” disordered stomach, moodi- 
‘néss, dislike of friends‘and society—all 
sytiptoms: of the one cause—will be 
quickly dispelled, and you will again 
be free. = AES ay 
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Fruit and Lea Blight ot . Pears, 
Cherriea anc Plums prevented rapes and 
Potato Rot—by spraying with Stahl’) Double Acting 
Excelsior Spraying Outfits. Best in the market. 
Thousands in use. .Catalogue, ers all insects 
injurious to fruit, mailed Free. 


WM. STAHL, QuINCY, I ILL. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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The Only Perfectly Seamless Heel 
ELASTIC 


STOCKINGS 


y for Varicose Veins, Weak Knees 
and Ankles, Lame and Swollen Joints. 
THEY NEITHER RIP NOR CHAFH. 
Fordaily comfort, wear our ‘ 
SEAMLESS HEEL. ~ - 
ag We can save you 
re ens a. OO per cent, 
rect from us, and the goods being newly 
made (to your measure) ensures long 
wear. Send address and we will mailto oon 
diagrams for self measuring—also price list. 
Abdominal Supporters and Rubber Goods. 


Curtis & Spindell Co.29 YymerBus 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


HAMPIO 
HURN=* 


—IN—- 
from 3 (URN 5m Ul no more hard work; easiest 
and gt est churn made. Write for circulars to 
A. H. Fist HER, 30 E. Third st., CINCINNATI, O, 
M@F~ 480 DEALER IN PouLTRY PowDsE. “QQ 
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BUILD A MONUMENT 


LOUDON 


The Greatest 
Red Raspberry on Earth. 


Loudon new Red Raspberry has Sur- 
passed all previous records this year 
(1896,) It is Monarch of the Garden 
and Field,—C. A. GREEN. 


From one and one-half acres here (1896) we have sold 
7.00 worth Loudon red raapuenrt ih + there are 
‘00 wa [ep now on the bus avs ota sold 
was 4,721 quarts (over 147 bus -- 8). This crop 
of fruit has been secured on plants RIOwR, for propa- 
gation, and not for fruit,and on r soil. The young 
suckers allowed to grow, and soil was cultivated oniy 
one way, uot both. 

At our farm the size and yield was immense. 
Loudon beats the world. it is superior to Cuthbert 
in hardiness, size, brighter color, firmness and quality. 
a ie fruit grower here, who has been incredulous, 

s he is convinced that Loudon is more protitable 
ed Cuthbert, and he will plant all Loudon. From 
various parts of the county we get word that Loudon 
is ahead of all ye 

“It defies competition. It 


It isthe Kin: y: 
is she 0 coming rag ruit. "hi is the Colessas of the fruit 
stands 





If every op eeat grower in the U. 8S. and Canada could 
lnow and see the Loudon in full bearing on our 
oa ey would exclaim as we do—‘There is only 
merry, ory! that is the ro gg It is 
atest redast ever expect to 
M. A. THAYER, Wisconsin. 


one Red 
as near a 


July 20, 1806. 
The berries on plants set. one year ago 


average strawberries. The bushesare loaded led from 
Bottom to tip. E.H.B 








_ PRICES—$r per 12, sail $4 per 50; 
_ $8 per 100; price per 1000 given on ap- 
_ plication. 

gx Catalogue free, Fall best time to plant. 


peers NURSERY CO, 
- ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
* atl and Pear Culture Free 








Blackberries. 





In the cultivation of this fruit the pref- 
erence is also for low pruning, but some 
varieties show lack of uniformity in their 
manner of bearing fruit, At times most 
of it will be found close to the main stalk, 
and at other times it will be well out on 
the laterals. It is better to leave such 
varieties until the blossom-buds show be- 
fore pruning in order to guage the amount 
of fruit which should be produced. Wil- 
son’s Warly sets fruit buds thickly near 
the base of the laterals, and should, con- 
sequently, be pruned closely on the side 
growths. Hariy Harvest requires a 
longer pruning of the laterals.—Cornell 
Bulletin. 





The Cranberry Crop. 





With the exception of two years ago, 
the cranberry crop of 1896 is the smallest 
in the last eleven years, New Jersey’s por- 
tion being an almost complete failure. The 
American Agriculturist has just com- 
pleted a special investigation among all 
leading growers, including those connected 
with the American Oranberry Growers’ 
Association and dealers who have agents 
throughout the cranberry districts. The 
loss in crop yield falls altogether on New 
Jersey, which will have less than half the 
amount secured last year. The West has 
secured a better crop than in 1895, while 
New England will this season furnish the 
bulk of the merchantable berries. 

Estimated crop in bushels, with com- 
parisons: 








1896. 1895. 
New England........ 380,000 420,000 
New Jersey.......- - 84,000 210,000 
Wisconsin and Mich.. 50,000 10,000 
Total. ve o:ccrerueze:e « «514,000 640,000 
1894. 1893. 
New England........ 185,000 575,000 
New Jersey........ . 200,000 325,000 
Wisconsin and Mich.. 25,000 100,000 
Total. ..ccesceeeee 410,000 1,000,000 





The Connection Between Work 
and Morality. 





Herbert Spencer tells us that “early hu- 
man nature differed from later human na- 
ture by having an extreme emotional va- 
riability,” and that the trait of impulsive- 
ness is to be looked for as fundamental 
among inferior races, But if the inferior 
savage races are so impulsive, it must 
not be supposed that men modify their 
characters a8 soon as communities begin 
to be organized and civilization becomes 
diffused: for a long time the history of 
civilization continued to be one of terrible 
acts of violence. Thus, from the fall of 
the Roman Empire until the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, throughout the 
barbaric periods, the reign of feudalism, 
and the great military monarchies, the 
customs of the whole of Europe bear the 
impress of such violence that we can 
hardly understand how men who differed 
but slightly from us, in point of culture, 
could possibly have lived in such a hell 
of fierce passions. Serenity and equan- 
imity are on the other hand the funda- 
mental characteristics of the civilized 
man of the nineteenth century. We are 
a race of reasonable beings, able to con- 
trol our passions. According to our code 
of morals it is wrong to allow oneself to 
be led by passion to commit acts of vio- 
lence, exce pting in cases of some supreme- 
ly noble passion, such as patriotism or ma- 
ternal love. He who kills or wounds an 
enemy in a fit of anger, is\'to us a mur- 
derer, unworthy of pity. Violent acts are 
indeed committed now and then, but they 
inspire universal horror; for no other im- 
pulse of passion seems to us more shock- 
ing than that which causes man to use 
violence toward his fellows. We are, in 
short, as compared with our ancestors, 
what a tame dog is, as compared with a 
wild dog: for civilization is to man what 
taming is to animals. Hence there arises 
the problem: How and by: what means 
has this taming process ensued, and why 
have so many millions of men thus radi- 
cally changed their character? 

The majority of men nowadays possess 
a peaceable character because they are 
accustomed to perform a_ certain 
amount of work daily in a methodical 


THE DREADED 
CONSUMPTION 


CAN BE CURED. 


T. A. Slocum, M. C. th the Great Chemist and 
Scientist, Will Send Free, to the Afflicted 
Three Bottles of His Newly Discovered 
Remedies to Cure Consumption 
and All Lung Troubles. 


Confident that he has discovered a re- 
jiable cure for consumption and all bron- 
chial, throat and Jung diseases,,general de- 
cline and weakness, loss of flesh and all 
conditions of wasting, and to make its 
great merits known, he will send, free, 
three bottles to any reader of GREEN’S 
FRUIT GROWER whe may be suffering. 

Already this “new scientific course of 
medicine” has permanently cured thou- 
sands of apparently hopeless cases, 

The doctor considers it his religious 
duty--a duty which he owes to humanity 
—to donate his infallible cure. 

He has proved the dreaded consumption 
te be a curable disease beyond any doubt, 
and has on file in his American and Euro- 
pean laboratories testimonials of experi- 
ence from those benefited and cured, in all 
parts of the world. 

Don’t delay until it is too late. Con- 
sumption, uninterrupted, means speedy 
and certain death, Address T. A. Slocum, 
M. C., 98 Pine street, New York, and 
when writing the Doctor, please give ex- 
press and postoffice address, and also men- 
tion reading this article in GREEN’S 
FRUIT GROWER. 2t 
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manner; the habit of regular and method- 
ical work has destroyed the violent im- 
pulsiveness of man’s primitive character. 
Men who are in the habit of working very 
hard sigh for a short holiday; but when 
their wish is gratified, they find to their 
surprise that idleness fails to afford them 
the pleasure they had anticipated. They 
suffer especially from an unusual ‘irrita- 
bility, which causes them. to be more 
easily roused to anger and to lose their 
habitual serenity. This increased’ irrita- 
bility is nothing but a slight recrudescence 
of the violent impulsiveness inherent in 
human nature, a slight weakening of the 
power of self-control, which a simple in- 
terruption of regular work for a few days 
will suffice to produce even in firm and 
self-controlled characters, It will appear 
strange that methodical -work should be 
thus able admirably to subdue the innate 
violence of human nature; but the phe- 
nomenon is easily explained when one 
considers that the primitive violent im- 
pulsiveness is the effect of an excess of 
unemployed mental energy which method- 
ical work helps to use up. A fit of rage, 
or any outburst of passion, gives rise to 
a waste of mental energy, the greater in 
proportion to the violence of the outbreak. 
Work acts upon the mental energy accu- 
mulated in the brain in the same way as 
the lightning-conductor acts upon the elec- 
trie energy accumulated in the clouds; it 
discharges it gradually, so that, not. be- 
ing accumulated in great quantities, it 
cannot suddenly flash forth. Work sub- 
dues man just because it tires him. A 
certain degree of self-control is the first 
condition of all morality; for of what 
avail are moral precepts when the char- 
acter is the slave of passion and acts upon 
the spur of the moment? Therefore, the 
habit of methodical work is the basis of 
all ethics.—William Ferrero, in the Fo- 
rum, 





Marketing Grapes. 





Grapes, like other fruits, need to be 
carefully handled to bring the best prices. 
The vines need to be gone over frequently 
during the ripening season, gathering only 
those with full color, because grapes do 
not, like other fruits, color after being 
gathered. The bunches should be cut off 
with a pair of scissors and so handled as 
not to disturb the bloom. Ordinary va- 
rieties may be at once packed from the 
vines into the basket that is intended for 
sale. Choice varieties should be gathered 
in shallow trays or baskets, in which they 
should stand a day or two on shelves in 
the fruit house, and then re-packed. By 
this treatment the stems will wilt, and 
the bunches will then keep without mold- 
ing and pack more closely than when 
green.—Canadian Horticulturist. 





Sorting Apples. 





The ease and convenience in assorting 
apples can be greatly enhanced by using a 
table constructed for the purpose as fol- 
lows: Length 7 feet, width 3% feet, 
height 3 feet. The top should .consist of 
eanvas or oilcloth securely nailed to the 
frame, strips three inches wide of inch 
stuff, and, for convenience, openings 
should be left in each corner large enough 
to admit a half bushel basket. These 
rest on supports fastened to the legs of 
the table, the latter being made three 
inches wide and two inches thick, all 
well braced. The writer can vouch for 
the ease, comfort and facility of the work 
performed by its aid, and could not be 
induced to return to the tiresome, back- 
aching method of sorting on the ground. 
Not being patented, they are free to all, 
and are truly a great acquisition,’ not only 
in the apple orchard but are desirable for 
handling pears and quinces as well.— 
Farm and Vineyard. 





Fruit Trees by the Roadside. 





Tell us if you know any good reason for 
planting maples, elms and the like along 
the roadsides in place of the practically 
useful cherries, chestnuts, walnuts and 
other fruit trees, especially out in the 
country where the depredations of fruit- 
hungry city boys are not much to be 
feared. Or if one must have forest trees, 
why not the linden, that will after a 
while enable our bees to gather the 
choicest honey in abundance? 

When a Spaniard eats a peach or pear 
by the roadside, wherever he is, he digs 
a-hole in the ground with his foot and 
covers the seed, Consequently, all over 
Spain by the roadside and elsewhere, fruit 
in great abundance tempts the taste and 
may be picked and eaten by anybody. This 
fruit is a great boon to tired and thirsty 
travelers.—The Garden. 





Swamp Muck and Manure, 





What is “swamp muck,” and how does 
it differ from manure? Both are derived 
from decayed vegetation. When an ani- 
mal eats hay and grain, a portion is used 
for the purpose of life and growth; the 
rest is voided as manure—broken and 
crushed and partly dissolved by the acids 
of digestion. After further rotting or fer- 
menting, this is used as plant food—we 
eall it manure. Muck also comes from 
vegetable matter. Coarse and rank plants 
that grow in damp places, forest leaves 
and other vegetation form what we call 
“muck.” In this case, the plants do not 
pass through an animal’s system, but go 
through natural, though slower processes 
of deeay. 

The manure from animals fed upon 
grain ought to be richer than muck, for 
we know that wet-soil plants are not as 
nutritious as those grown upon the up- 
lands. This is not always true, however, 
for there is less water in well-dried muck, 
and we must remember that it not only 
contains the plant food in the plants from 
which it was made, but it has also acted 
as a sort of sponge to retain some of the 
fertility that was washed down from the 
surrounding higher land, 

Muck differs very widely in its composi- 
tion, but the following average of 21 sam- 
ples may be considered fair as compared 
with average stable manure: 

POUNDS IN THE TON. 


Nitro- Phos. 
Water gen Acid Potash 
eon 1,240 16 2 0 


Average manure..1,500 10 5 18 

Thus, we see that muck dug out of the 
swamp contains less water than average 
manure, that it contains more nitrogen, 
less phosphoric acid and no potash. But 
this is not the only difference. The nitro- 
gen in the muck is not so available as that 
in the manure. The muck is also sour— 
so full of acid that ordinary cultivated 
plants could not obtain the plant food in 
it just as it is taken from the swamp. In 
order to make it as good as manure, we 
must “sweeten” it or correct that acid, 
make the nitrogen more available, and add 
potash and phosphoric acid. In other 
words, we must “cook” the muck and sea- 
son it.—Rural New Yorker. 





New York Weekly Tribune and 


Green’s Fruit Grower. Both papers 
one year for only 50c. One-half the 
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See other Premium offers on page 4. 
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A Stolen Crop. 





It is said that pumpkins are “a stolen 
crop.” Some farmers think there is noth- 
ing gained by raising pumpkins among 
corn, because they appropriate a part of 
the fertility of the soil, and thereby lessen 
the value of the corn more than the worth 
of the pumpkins. This may be the case 
where the land is too poor to supply nour- 
ishment enough for the corn, and where 


_the pumpkins, if planted among it, would 


be smaller than a man’s head; but such 
land should never be planted with corn, 
East or West, for no matter how thor- 
ough the tillage may be, a paying crop 
cannot be raised.—Ohio Farmer. 





Starting an Orchard. 





The ground for an orchard should be 
well and deeply cultivated, and free from 
weeds, well drained, if the soil requires it, 
and moist soils are better for draining ex- 
cept sandy or light gravelly soils with a 
light subsoil, Such land’may not require 
draining, but in every case it should be 
well worked and pulverized and enriched. 
The work of preparation must be done 
during the summer so as to be ready for 
fall or spring planting. Planting in the 
spring is preferred, which will enable the 
trees to take firm hold of the earth and 
to resist the frost of next winter; but 
planting may be done successfully in the 
autumn by protecting the trees so as to 
prevent the frost from heaving or mis- 
placing them. 

Select young, healthy and vigorous 
trees, and from a reliable nurseryman, 
and if possible from a soil similar to that 
in which you intend to plant your orchard. 
The different kinds of apples will depend 
upon your own choice and the suitability 
of soil and climate. I advise that the se- 
lection be made from the old, tried and 
reliable kinds, 

The distance apart should not be less 
than 30 feet, so as to allow the trees room 
to spread their branches and to form a 
low and spreading head. Close planting 
has a tendency to force trees to run up, 
and preventing the fruit from obtaining 
its proper color from the sun, and making 
it more difficult to gather the fruit. At 
the distance of 30 feet apart it will re- 
quire 29 trees to the acre. Before plant- 
ing the tree, remove all bruised and broken 
roots by cutting clean with a sharp knife. 
Lay out your ground in straight lines, so 
that your trees will be in line each way 
and at equal distances, 30 feet apart.— 
William Gray, in Farmers’ Review. 





The New Horseshoer’s Law. 





The evident purpose of the new law re- 
quiring horseshoers to be licensed in cities 
of this State, of over 50,000 inhabitants, 
is to prevent incompetent men from shoe- 
ing horses in the larger cities. It is a 
well-known fact that a large percentage 
of the lamenesses of horses, especially in 
the cities, is due wholly or in part to the 
mutilation of the hoof and improper shoe- 
ing by incompetent, blacksmiths. Even 
at the best, every shoeing is an injury 
to the horse’s foot, so that the better the 
operation the less the injury. 

Horseshoers, as a class, are wedded to 
a number of traditional practices long 
handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, that are directly opposed to the 
preservation of the foot in its natural, 
healthy condition. They do not consider 
the shoeing complete and workmanlike un- 
less they have sliced away the greater por- 
tion of the frog; carved out the sole until 


|, it will readily yield té‘the pressure of the 
‘thumb; “opened up the.heels,” ‘and rasped 


off the protecting covering from the low- 
er half or two-thirds of the wall by cut- 
ting the hoof. down to fit their idea of a 
shoe, instead of making a shoe to fit the 
foot. The result is that, instead of leaving 
the feet as nearly as possible in the condi- 
tion in which nature made them to with- 
stand the wear and tear of use, they are 
robbed of their natural cushion and pro- 
tecting covering, and so weakened as to 
be subject to concussion, bruises and con- 
traction. 

The more ignorant the blacksmith, the 
more tenaciously he adheres to his tra- 
ditional creed, and the less amenable is 
he to any suggestions as to a more ra- 
tional and less destructive method of shoe- 
ing. I would not be understood as saying 
that all blacksmiths are of the class de- 
scribed. ‘There is, occasionally, a pro- 
gressive horseshoer who is endeavoring to 
improve his profession, and is studying to 
improve the methods of shoeing.—Rural 
New Yorker, 





The Apple as an Ornamental Tree 





It so happened that an acre lot which 
I improved six years ago contained about 
twenty apple trees. They were a hopeless 
looking community—mere bramble-tops of 
sprouts and dead limbs set upon decayed 
boles. But I undertook to do what I could 
for them, gave the sod a shallow plowing, 
employed fertilizers, pruned carefully, 
painting over the stumps of the limbs 
which were sawed off, and have since used 
the shears upon the sprouts two or three 
times each summer. The transformation 
is entire. They produce large crops of 
apples, and there are more pears than can 
be used. But it is not as an orchard that 
I would speak of it, but as a park. The 
lot is regarded as the handsomest in the 
suburb, and I doubt if it has its equal, 
in a plain sort of way, in any village. I 
notice strangers, as they pass, pausing to 
admire it. There is almost no expense in 
caring for it; I do it myself of evenings, 
If those apple trees were removed, it 
would depreciate the selling value of the 
property very seriously. Those old, dying 
apple trees have now made it too fine a 
place for a printer-man like myself—but 
then I shall have to leave it soon any 
way, and I want to break myself in for 
the heavenly paradise before I go to it. 
I shall say to Father Adam, “This is all 
very fine, especially the river, but then, 
dear Grandpa, you ought to see my lot 
in Oak Park.” 

It is a maxim of architecture and of all 
art, even that of a lady’s dress, that dec- 
oration for the sake of the decoration is 
not beauty. Utility will bear ornamenta- 
tion, but it must not be smothered in it. 
A lawn or park should be beautified with 
shrubs and trees, but it must not be made 
to look like a nursery, It is an ample 
out-door room, breezier and better lighted 
and more attractive every way.—Minne- 
sota Horticulturist. 





Peach Growing in Canada. 





Mr. W. W. Hilborn, in charge of the 
Ontario Southwestern Fruit Station, gives 
his method of planting and cultivating a 
peach orchard, which he says has an- 
swered well with him: Select medium size 
trees, one year old from the bud, Shorten 
in the roots and cut off all side branchés 
of the top if there are good strong buds on 
the main stem. Cut this back to two or 
two a half feet in height. Bach succeed- 
ing spring we thin out superfluous 
branches, and shorten in the new growth 
nearly one-half until the trees begin to 
bear fruit in quantity. When the trees 
bear large crops of fruit they do not make 
such long growth of wood and require less 
fang Cultivate often and thoroughly, 
from early spring unti] midsummer, If 





no other crop is grown among the trees, 
sow to ryé about the 1st of September; 
this will form a covering for the soil dur- 
ing the winter and some food for the 
trees when plowed under in early spring. 
The rye also absorbs some of the sur- 
plus moisture during the growing autumn 
season, which prevents a late growth of 
wood on the trees that would otherwise 
take place. If we expect to have the 
trees go through the winter uninjured, we 
must have the wood ripened up thorough- 
ly when cold weather sets in, The soil 
among the trees should not be plowed 
deep at any time after the roots have 
made sufficient growth to be in danger of 
being disturbed by the plow. One of the 
most important considerations in cultivat- 
ing any orchard is to stir the soil, always 
to about the same depth; the roots are 
then undisturbed to any injurious extent, 





Just for Fun, 





MecScorcher—My baby has had the wind 
colic two days. 

Sideface—What caused the trouble? 

McScorcher—The poor kid tried to cut its 
teeth on my pneumatic tire. 





Before leaving his place for a winter vis- 
it to gayer scenes, a “gentleman farmer” 
ealled his Hibernian head man, and said; 
“Flynn, I have to be away for a fortnight. 
I hope everything will run smoothly on the 
farm.” “Oh,” said Flynn, heartily, “ye 
don’t do a bit o’ harm, sir, when you’re 
here!” 





“Beacherly, why don’t you find some 
good woman and form a matrimonial alli- 
ance?’ 

“What I want in that line is a silent 
partner, and I’ve been seeking in vain for 
the last ten years.” 

A man at Muncie, Ind., swallowed a po- 
tato bug by accident, and then followed it 
with some Paris green as an antidote, The 
doctors took him in hand and he is likely 
to recover, but he thinks the dying agonies 
of that potato bug were awful. 





Mrs. Nubbins—-My husband is a perfect 
brute. 

Friend—You amaze me. 

Mrs. Nubbins—Since the baby began 
teething, nothing would quiet the little an- 
gel but pulling his papa’s beard, and yes- 
terday he went and had his beard shaved 
off. 





Mrs. Medders—Your city boarder is a 
regular anglo-maniac, isn’t he? Mrs. 
Hardacre—An angle-maniac? Well, I 
should say he wuz! He does nothin’ all 
day but fish! 





In Otago, New Zealand, where Scotch- 
men are in the majority, a contract for 
mending a road was to be let, and the 
most acceptable bid was signed ‘““McPher- 
son.”’ Notice was sent to the said McPher- 
son to complete the contract, and, lo—he 
appeared in all the glory of yellow hue and 
pigtail! “But,” gasped the president of 
the board, “your name can’t be McPher- 
son.” “All lightee,” cheerfully answered 
John Chinaman, “nobody catchee contlact 
in Otago undless he named Mac.” The 
contract was signed, and the Mongolian 
McPherson did his work as well as if he 
had hailed from Glasgow. 





“Uncle Hiram, your pumpkins at the 
fair are enormous this year.” 

“Ya’as. I helped ’em along ’th my dar- 
ter’s new bisickle pump.” 





‘Clara—What shall I sing for you, Jack? 
Jack—Have you a song with a refrain? 





Clara—Yes. Jack—Well, then, please re- 
frain. 
“Mamma, what is heredity?’ asked 


Bobby, shedding a few tears, and labor- 
iously tripping over the syllables of the 
long word. ‘“‘Why, it is—it is something 
you get from your father or me,” replied 
the mother. Silence of two minutes and 
more tears. “Then, ma,” he asked, “is 
spanking hereditary?” 





Uncle Harry—And did naughty dada 
whacky-whack poor Medje? 

Medje—’Iss, uncle, 

Uncle Harry—Oh, poor old girl! 
where did he whacky-whack you? 
‘ Medje—Er—er—on the b-b-back of my 
tummy, uncle!—George Du Maurier, in 
Punch. 


FREE 


Have You Seen 
Tue Farmers Voice ? 


In its new dress, and noted the fact that is 
everywhere becoming to be recognized, that it is 
one of the leaders in all jpaere that relate to 
agriculture and the hom 


Dio You Know 


That its numerous departments are edited by 
men who combine a scientific with a practical 
knowledge of the respective lines upon which 
they write? 


IF You HAVEN’T 
SEEN OR READ IT 


Send at once for a FREE Sample Copy, and 
get_the handsomest paper, filled to the brim 
with good things for the farmer and the far- 
mer’s household, ever printed; or send 25 cents 
for a three-months’ trial subscription. 

Asan Advertising Medium 
he Farmers Voice is Unexcelled. 


THE FARMERS VOICE, 
334 DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO. 
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Unitarian Literature. Address Mrs. B 
P. CRossMAN, Rochester, N. Y$ 
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Stark Fruit Book 


Contains new and O>pyrighted 

Colored Plates ot over 

100 RARE FRUITS, 

Pt owkray oxi — also list of 
Trees— prices as low as the 

eco STARK BRO’S, Stark,Mo. 
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bike gets 


Successful 





growers of fruits, berries, 
and all kinds of vegetables, 
know that the largest yields and 
best quality are produced by 
the liberal use of fertilizers 
containing at least 10% of 


Actual Potash. 


Without the liberal use of Pot- 
ash on sandy soils, it is impos- 
sible to grow fruits, berries and 
vegetables of a quality that will 
command the best prices. 


All about Potash—the results of its use by actual ex- 
periment on the best farms in the United States—is 
told in a little book which we publish and will gladly 
free to any farmer in America who will write for it, 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, @ 
93 Nassau St., New York. , 


ANDARDWIRE Fenc 











$5.00 TO $8.50 


tor machines to weave pour fence at 19to 2dc. per rod 
Weaves 100 per day. & ongest endorsements. Send 
forillustrated pam ng. Ut let giving valuable information 
on fence building. paperetated chance for agents to 


sell fence ond mad 
STA. DARD” WIRE FENCE co., 
Canandaigua, N. Y 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


KEEPERS! 


SEND FOR sample copy of 
GLEANINGCS IN BEE CULTURE. 
A Handsomely Illustgated Ma axing and a 
Sook de ueof BEE SUPPLI aluable 


a iven FREE toeach one who men 


tions this paper. A; I. ROOT CO,,; Medina, @ 
Please Bi Green’s Fruit Grower. 


450,000 FF 


200 varieties. Also 450000 TREE [> \troot- 


















ed stock. Copnine. cheap. 2 sample currants mai'ed for 
Desc. price list free. LEWIS ROESCH, Fredonia, i. <- 


We offer Green's. Fruit 
Grower in yearly clubs of five 
subscriptions all for $1. Or 
Weekly Tribune and Fruit 
Grower for 50 cts. , Or Fruit 
Grower with Green’s six books 
or Green’s four books for 35 cts, 





the State of Deaware. Circular free. R, 8, 
VHNSTON, Box 10, Stockley, Del, 
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you can produce a perfect photo 
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tice needed. You can coip moncy 
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4] animals,ate. In same box with the Outfit we also 
give you one Fret Tokio Handerchief, 
eos halfa “me! squarc), 1 Lueky Charm o' solid pore 
fume, keeps your handkerchief ae Moth exterminator. Also 
6 months’ hand- 
‘ wc siinstreted 
agazines, full o 
CHARM stories, pictures, ete. 
This entire lot sent 
youifyon cut this out & 
: and return touswith J od 
10 cents, silver or “ 
ps; 3 lots for 25 cts. Send and be Gclighted. Addresa 
STAR PHOTO CO., 9 Murray St..MNew York. 
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catalogue free, never mind 
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FOR R LARGE ORCHARDS AND VINEYARDS 


DON’T FORGET « 


TO REMEMBER g 


THAT WE ARE THE 
PEOPLE AND 


HEADQUARTERS 


—FOR-—— 


| SPRAYING 
OUTFITS 


20 KINDS TO SELECT FROM 


: aay 
Ml oN 


=aV|Y,. 


0 Us 


WRITE FOR OUR LARGE CATALOGUE IT WILL Binet. You. 


THE LENOX SPRAYER CO., 


16 WEST 8T., 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 











—the J worial, New York. 


Yes, Gentlemen, the place to buy trees is Rochester, N. Y. and of Green’s Nursery Co, I know 
it, and I see by the expression of your faces that you know it. 





SM isour special study—supplying them, our sole business. Have you need of 
i small fruits, fruit or ornamental trees, vines, roses? Our stock is 


the largest and ‘tallest in the United States; 


our prices the lowest. All of the best old 


varieties, the choicest of the new kin ds—many sorts exclusively ours. Great reduction 
i on large lots—estimates furnished upon application. t 
Send for complete illustrated catalogue and learn how you may save 50 per cent. 


Fruit crates and baskets. 





REID’S NURSERIES, BRIDGEPORT, OHIO. 








FARMERS AND VILLAGERS, 


FOR 


FATHERS AND MOTHERS, 


FOR 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS, 


FOR 


ALL THE FAMILY, 


With the close of the Presidential campaign THE 


TRIBUNE recognizes the fact 


that the American people are 


now anxious to give their attention to home and business 


interests. 


To meet this condition, politics will have far less 


space and prominence, until another State or National occasion 
demands a renewal of the fight for the principles for which 
THE TRIBUNE has labored from its inception to the 
present day, and won its greatest victories. 

Every possible effort ee De forth, and money freely 


spent, to make THE WEE 


TRIBUNE pre-eminently 


a NATIONAL FAMILY NEWSPAPER interest- 


ing, instructive, entertaining and indispensable to each member 


of the family. 


We furnish ‘FRUIT GROWER” and “N. Y. WEEKLY TRIBUNE” 
' ONE YEAR for 50 cents. 


CASH IN ADVANCE.. 


Address all orders to 


Write your name and address on a postal ae send it to Geo. W. Best, 


New York City, and a sampie copy of TH 
mailed to you. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 


Tribune Office 
‘NEW YORK WEEKLY “TRIBUNE will be 


Remember!. Both Papers One Year for 50 Cents. 
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ANDY GATHARTIC — 


" ts are the Ideal Laxa-6 
ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED fisc"sever erip or sripesbut cause easy natural results, Sam-$ 
ple and booklet free. Ad. STERLING REMEDY CO., Chicago, Montreal, Can., or New York. , 
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No bargain counter trash; no middlemen; we sell direct to eoees ~ 


NO DRUMMERS OUT. gre since 227. 


you, will send one for 4S8c.; 5 tor $2, postpal 
RAZOR STEEL emeteen 
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in. rh 
Prining Knife, %e.; Budding. 85c.; Grafting 25c. 


of our 75c. strong knife. 
This knife and 


hollow ground, warranted 
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r and “How to use @ Razor.” 


Address 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 





THE ZEPHANIAH BREED WEEDERS 


have now been on the market for four years and have 
proved themselves to be invaluable in all crops and 


soils. 


Hand hoeing and weeding can be almost, if not 


entirely, done away with where they are used intel- 


ligently. 


Nine styles and sizes made, Nos, | and 2 


are 2 horse machines and cultivate clean, in the row 
as well as out, 25 to 30 acres per day. Nos. 3, 4and 5, 


for Lhorse, cultivate 10 to 15 acres a day. No. 6, 


be-tween-the-row cultivator. No.7, hand weederand 
= hoe combined, for small garden. No. 8 small wheel 
= hand weeder, for onions and all other vegetables 
grown in asimilar way. The latter isa wonderful tool, 


rece bee 


and worth its cost many times over in one season, 


nd for useon aul crops in a garden where a horse cannot be worked it is invaluable. No. 9, 1 horse, 
— a portion of its fingers adjustable so it can work the entire surface of the ground where crops 


are grown on ridge rows of any size or shape. 


grower should commence : ¢ 
agents wanted everywhere. Send for circulars, 


THE Z. BREED WEEDER C0., 


and honest pleasure.” 
best seeds that grow. 


UAL tells all about them. It is 





2400 years ago Socrates said 


“GARDENING is the source of health, strength, plenty, riches 
For a successful garden you want the 
Our GARDEN AND FARM MAN- 


JOHNSON & STOKES, 


No farmer, gardener, nurseryman, or small-fruit 


the senson of ’97 without one or more of these machines. Hustling 


Address 


26 Merchants’ Row, Boston, Mass. 


free to seed buyers. Write now. 


217 and 219 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PUCAESEQEIESAUSOSSCTESASELSSRS2ELMRLCEARO RGAE RECESS GOERSRESEESESETLLSROAROMED 














The Dayton 
Fruit Tree Label Co., 


SUCCESSOR TO 


WESLEY YOUNG, 


Manufacturer of 


Nurserymen’s and Florists 


LABELS 
DAYTON, O.. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Best show on earth of prices for Cherry, 
Plum and Dwarf Pear Trees, We offer light 
grades for shipping long distances, also 
heavy grades. Notice sacrifice price on these 
Specialties, Send for prices. 

GREEN’s Nursery ComMPANy, 
Rochester, N. ¥, 


MICHIGAN. 


Are you thinking of moving to better your con- 
dition? If so, come to Michigan where you can get 
comfortable living, good markets, good neighbor. 
hood, reasonabie transportation for your products. 
A prosperous state ! 

The Klint & Pere Marquette R. R. Co, has good 
lands for sale, prices ranging from seven to fifteen 
dollars per acre, according to location and timber, 
Easy Terms. You make no mistake locating in this 
territory. Address, A. PATKIARCHE, 

Traffic Manager, Saginaw, Mich 
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Pon'’t miss this chance. Address at once 


¥ANK PUB, CO..1$] ¥ederai St,, Boston, Mass, 


\CEAN CITY 


«Strawberry 


Finest flavor ; large and solid. 
Bear enormously. Donald’s 
Elmira Asparagus Roots; a 
new production of rare merit. 
Greensboro Peach, Japan 
j Plums, Small Fruits, Tenn. 
Peach Seed. Catalogue FREE, 
HARRISON'S NURSERIES, BERLIN, MD. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Bani. aSatisfaction guaranteed or money refunded, Address 
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FREE 
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how to grow hair u on 
a bald head, stop falling 
hair and remove scalp 
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nheim Med. Dispensa 

De t. AS, Box 7 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 








TEE CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY LIMITED, 
GENERAL OFFICES, CARNEGIE BUILDING, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., November 12th, 1895 
Green's NURSERY Co., 

Gontlemen,—- 

Y desire to say that the trees alre: 
aired are the tinest lot of trees I have —_ 
at a take pleasure in informing you that I 

Send you a large order in the Spring. 

I am_yours truly, 
FRANK B. THOMPSON, 
Room 627 Carnegie Bld 
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You work right 

y around home. A 
= brand new thing, 
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PALACE CAR OR HAND CAR. 


It you were going on a journey and the P. W. W. 
F Co. offered yon @ reasonable rate over their 
“Colled Spring Route,’’ splendid service,safety 
gueremieet_ wont you take ad # aot ny ented Ba 

nse, WOU. ou ‘*pump” yourse 
pana car? if ou choose the latter, be sure the 
hand ear has the right of way. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian Mich. 


TRY iT FREE 


for 30 days in your own home and 
save $10 to $25. No money in advance, 
$60 Kenwood Machine for $23.00 
3) $50 Arlington Muchinefor - $19.50 
rs (Made by us) $8, $11.50, $15 
other styles. All attachments 
We pay freight. Buy from 
Save agents large profits. 
000 in use. Cotatogse snd 
testimonials Free. e@ & le 
Address (in full), CASH BUYERS” UHIQN 

164 West Van Buren St., B-80, Chicago, 
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Gold, with setting oftbree brilliantstoneg 

representing aclover leaf, has thea) 

ance of one worth $75. On receiptof10 
~ ota, andslipof paper size of finger, we 
“Ywiilsend a sample box of our Ever- 


lasting Turkish Perfumery snd a Ring as abovedeseribed 

absolutely free and prepaid, This liberal offer is made solely to 

introduce ovr goods. Agents coin money selling our perfumery. 
Address: Potomac Co,, Washington, D. 

$75. 

4 Per Monthand 
EXPENSES 

paid any active 

fa man or woman if 

right. Goods sold 

by sampleonly. We 

furnish * orse and 

emia buggy, alsosamples 

‘ull particnlars unon request. Address 


» Pe O, Box 5808, Boston, Mass, 


GASOLINE - ENGINES. 


Are the best for pump- 
ing. grinding and saw- 
ing for Gardeners- 
Florists and Nursery, 
— men, Catalogue free. 


THE VAN DUZEN GASOLINE ENGINE CO., Cincinnati, 0 


Sewing Machines. 


THE ‘‘PRINCESS.”’ 

~ This machine is put up in al) 
the latest styles of furniture, 
with full set of attachments, 
and is one of the best Sewing 
Machines made, Special in- 
ducemvnts offered Agents and 
Dealers to build up a large 
business. Circuiarsfurnished 
for distribution. 


AM. MACHINE Co., 
CHICAGO, ILL 


‘ASTHMA ciRep 


stanusyvorn AO THMALENE 


nameand address we will mail you atrial bottle 
Dr-TAFT BROS.51 Elm St.. Rochester, N.Y-FAE: 

















with Wide Tires. Any size and 
width of tire wanted. Hubs to fit 
pry le. Saves labor, No resetting 
tires. Catalogue free. Address 
EMPIRE MFG. CO., Quincy, Ill, 


To Pump Water > 


If you want water forany pu 
and have not the facilities, or want 
to change, write for catalogue of the 
Celebrated DeLamater-Rider 
and Delamater-Zricsson Hot=- 
Air Pumping Engines. 
They will pump water from any 
source and force it anywhere, Any 
« kind of fuel can be used. Add 
DELAMATER IRON WORKS, 
467 West Broad way, New York City, 


p, WASHINGTON WAKEFIELD CABBACE 
First in Head, First in Market, 





ret im an, 

m First in the Hearts of Gardeners. 
im It is the best. Per pkt, 5c, oz. 
® wilt produce 3.000 heads) 25 cts. 
e catalogue of choice Seeds, 
Plants and Bulbs free if you 

mention DCO De, 
‘OWA SEED 1s Des Moines, lowa. 





FOR SELLING 


FULLER'S SEEDS, 


Send for Cash Pr ¢ 

a and Catalogue. . ee 

$50.00 for sromine larnest Tomato trom seyp of our 
aa IT: -10€ ; ; 

FREE with every order 1 pkt.of Ja -Climbin JEL 

J. Roscoe Fuller & Co., Floral Park, N.¥ 


Have you read about THE COMET $2.50 to 36,00, 
Beats them ail. 

: Y R Don't buy till 

ou see them, 

end postal card for free cata.A har.. 


vest for agts, write today, H. B. RUSLER,Johnstown,0. 











5 Catalorue of Speakers’ Dia'o, : 
E Ee Plays, Drills, Teachers’ Aias, Latter. 


Writers; Amu ents, Fort Tellers, D 

Books etc., 10K & FITZGERALD, 68 ANN St.NY. 
and WHISKEY HABITS 
— at home without pain 
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BAC Wooley Ac, Box87 Atlanta,G 
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| the yield of matted row, 25 feet in length, 


REYNOLDS 


EXPERIENCE IN HORTICULTURE. 
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Sharp, Patient. Observation. 





That is. what the student of Natural 
History must exercise if he would acecom- 
plish anything worth while in that direc- 
tion. Sharp, close, prolonged observation 
is especially required in the student of en- 
tomology. Insects are of the smaller, 
minute classes of the animal kingdom and 
most of them undergo several mutations 
from the egg to the fully developed. in- 
sect. To learn how to exterminate or sub- 
jugate species inimical to horticulturists 
and agriculturists it is highly important to 
know their entire life history, from eggs 
to fly, moth or beetle, to ascertain when 
they are most accessible and vulnerable to 
poison. 

Of all the insects injurious to the fruit 
grower probably no other has been so long 
known, so thoroughly discussed and ‘so 
universally execrated as the codling moth, 
or codling-worm, as it is in the larva stage 
that it inflicts the greatest damage and is 
most in evidence, not only because of the 
fruit that it destroys entirely, causing it 
to drop to the ground when partly grown, 
but also because of that which 
it perforates when nearly, or 
quite grown, rendering it unfit for the 
table or for marketing. Almost every one 
who has ever grown or eaten apples has 
been familiar with it as a worm; few 
knew it as a moth. Long ago we supposed 
that we knew its life history in full. It 
ran something like this: “Survives winter 
in the pupa stage, under the rough bark 
and in the crevices of trees; changes with 
the warm days of spring into the moth; 
soon after the blossom drops, lays an egg 
into the calyx or cup of the young fruit, 
which soon hatches into the larva, which 
soon begins to eat its way towards the 
center of the fruit, causing it to wither 
and drop to the ground, soon after which 
the larva leaves the fruit, instinctively 
crawls to the base of the tree and begins 
to ascend the trunk, seeking a hiding place 
under the rough bark, where it is changed 
into the moth, which lays eggs for a sec- 
ond brood, about mid-summer, but this 
time not exclusively in the calyx end of 
the apple, but also in the side where it fre- 
quently attaches a leaf to the fruit, prob- 
ably to conceal and protect the egg until 
it hatches and bores into the fruit. This 
mid-summer larva is what is found in the 
fruit when matured, greatly affecting its 
quality and market value.” Although en- 
tomologists gave its life history’ so pre- 
cisely, no one had ever seen the egg of the 
ecodling moth, although they had often 
searched for it, diligently. 

About three years since Prof. Wash- 
burn, of the Oregon Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, found an egg that had been 
laid by a codling moth, but it was upon the 
side of the apple instead of the calyx, Last 
spring Prof. Slingerland, the active and 
enterprising entomologist of Cornell Uni- 
versity Experiment Station, commenced a 
close observation of the movements of the 
insect in a breeding cage, He found that 
the moth did not lay her egg until about 
a week after the falling of the petals of 
the blossom and that she deposited the egg 
on the side of the fruit. The eggs are 
small, flattened and transparent, so that 
the color of the fruit shows through it. 
This explains why they are so difficult to 
discern. The lobes of the calyx fold to- 
gether within a few days after the petals 
fellso that the.moth would be*unable toy 
enter to deposit her egg. The’ worm 
hatched in about ten days and soon en- 
tered the calyx and began to eat its way 
into the young fruit. Prof. Slingerland 
thinks that the practice of spraying the 
trees with Paris green, soon after the blos- 
soms fall, is all right, for then it can enter 
the open calyx and be eaten by the worm 
when it hatches, a week or ten days later, 
whereas. were spraying deferred until the 
egg hatches the calyx would be closed to 
the reception of the poison. With the pear 
the condition is different. The pear does 
not close its calyx, hence it is considered 
advisable not to spray the pear until sev- 
eral days after the petals fall. Perhaps 
this settles the question in regard to the 
habits of the codling moth, possibly it is 
not the last word. Query: Is it true that 
the calyx of the apple always closes soon 
after the petals fall? ; 


THH LOUDON AT GENEVA. 


Mr. C. A. Green, in Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er for January, refers to the tests of red 
raspberries in a recent bulletin (No. 3, new 
series) New York Experiment Station, al- 
together too modestly. I consider Table 
VII, in that bulletin, one of the best vin- 
dications that the Loudon has yet re- 
ceived. The only real rival the Loudon 
has, as a general market red raspberry, is 
Cuthbert. I visited quite a number of 
plantations of red raspberries, grown for 
the Rochester market, last summer, and 
found that Cuthbert was grown almost ex- 
clusiyely for that purpose. It is a fine 
productive berry, a little too soft and the 
color a shade too dark, but it has nearly 
supplanted all other sorts in the vicinity 
of Rochester. I further noticed that, other 
things being equal, the yield of berries 
appeared to.be in proportion to the num- 
ber of years the canes had been planted. 
If kept well fertilized a plantation of red 
raspberries will continue to inerease in 
productiveness for many years, probably 
eight ar ten—possibly longer. Now let us 
analyze that table No, VII: The Cuth- 
bert was planted in 1892; hence the canes 
bearing last summer were grown four 
years after planting. The yield of matted 
row, 25 feet long, was 535 ounces. The’ 
Loudon was planted in 1894, hence the 
canes that bore the crop of 1896 were 
grown in 1895, two years after planting. 
The yield was 412 ounces. I think ‘almost 
any experienced grower of red raspberries 
will admit that canes from four years after 
setting will prodiice, at least, one-third 
more fruit than those of only two years, 
Add one-third te the yield of Loudon and 
we have 549 ounces, against 535 of Cuth- 
bert. 

Turning back to the report of the same 
station for 1894, when Cuthbert was of 
the same age as London last summer, and 


was 149 ounces, Quinby’s Favorite—be- 
lieved to be identical with’ Cuthbert—193 | 
ounces, considerably less than half the 
amount of Loudon of same age, last sum- 
mer. Possibly last season was a more 
favorable season for red raspberries than 
1894, but considering the whole ease with- 
out bias there is a very strong suspicion 
that Loudon is a more productive berry 
than Cuthbert. Scanning Table No, VII 
a little more closely we -find that one per 
cent. of Loudon wag: picked before July 
ist and that none of Cuthbert were picked 
before that time, and that 24 per cent. of 
Loudon was picked after July 22d, and 
but 21 per cent. of Cuthbert was picked 
after that date; therefore, Loudon is both 
earlier and later than Cuthbert; has .a 
lounger season, which is desirable in a mac: 
ket berry. We learn, further, that 2 per 
cent, of the canes of Cuthbert. winter- 
killed and aone of Loudoa Moreover, 
while Cuthbert is recomm-uded for keme 
and local: market, .the description of .Lou- 
don is: “The fruit is large, uf bright red 





color and will evidently stand - shipping 


~ 


well.” A great many points are to [te con- 
sidered in determining the value of a new 
fruit and, when Loudon adds to great 
hardiness and productiveness, a bright, 
popular color,.large size and firmness, it 
meets the bill, It strikes me that the re- 
port of the New York State Agricultural 
Experiment Station is a high commenda- 
tion of Loudon. 

CHHRRIES AS A MARKET FRUIT, 


Fruit growers are learning that it is 
not good policy to put all their eggs in 
one basket, or to depend upon too limited 
a number of species of fruit. Large or- 
chards of one or two species only, are lia- 
ble to fail to bear in some seasons and 
to overbear in others, when there is gen- 
eral overproduction, leaving the owners 
without income, or reducing prices so low 
as scarcely to remunerate for the cost of 
production, while small plantations of sev- 
eral species would be likely to produce 
some paying kinds of fruit. I am of opin- 
ion that cherries, for market, will be bear 
moderate extension. There is a large de- 
mand for them to supply public canneries 
as well as for canning in families, also to 
use for pies, tarts and puddings. The 
housekeeper who knows how to place be- 
fore her family a correctly made cherry- 
bag-pudding, can present them a luxury 
an epicure well might covet. The cherry 
likes a fertile soil, yet I have seen them 
produce abundantly on light, sandy land. 
I sold one season $180 worth from a dozen 
trees, on such soil, but they were tall and 
umbrageous, having plenty of room for 
spreading. 

I think that, as a rule, horticulturists 
crowd cherries too much in planting for 
market, especially the hearts and bigar- 
reaus. Old trees of those classes, where 
they have ample room for full develop- 
ment, will grow nearly as large as apple 
trees. They ought to have as much as 25 
feet each way, 625 square feet for each 
tree, requiring about 70 trees to plant an 
aere, Dukes and morellos do not need 80 
much space but will do very well 16 by 16, 
giving 256 square feet to each tree, re- 
quiring about 170 trees to an acre. Of 
course, the broad spaces between the trees 
need not be wasted but can be planted to 
annual hoed crops, or to small fruits until 
the trees require the entire space for 
foraging. Whatever is grown between the 
rows, cultivation should be thorough and 
liberal returns made of the materials re- 
moved in growth of trees and crops. Prun- 
ing should commence from the start, be 
attended to every year and be as light as 
consistent with properly thinned and 
shapen heads. Heavy pruning at any one 
time should be strictly avoided, for the 
cherry is prone to exude gum from cuts 
and bruises which, to say the least, does 
not add to the vitality of the tree. The 
greatest drawback to cherry culture is 
their tendency to the ripe rot after they 
begin to ripen. This casualty is gener- 
ally avoided by picking them before they 
are ripe, yellow kinds when they have 
turned white, and black ones when they 
have turned red. Canneries will buy them 
in that condition but the canned fruit will 
bear no comparison to that from ripe cher- 
ries. If spraying with Bordeayx mixture 
shall prove an efficient remedy for that 
disease, canned cherries will be more high- 
ly appreciated than they have been and 
the demand will increase. 

VARIETIBS. 

The success of cherry growing for mar- 
ket will depend largely upon the judicious 
selection of varieties. There are many 
varieties desirable in a family collection 
that would not be profitable for market. 
A cherry for market should be productive, 
of good quality, handsome and firm enough 
to bear considerable handling. Among 
heart cherries Black Tagtarian is produc- 
tive, large, quite firm and of good quality. 
Perhaps it is the only one:of that class 
that it is desirable to plant for market. 
Among the bigarreaus the Yellow Span- 
ish is a splendid cherry, but Napoleon is 
preferred because it is firmer. Monstreuse 
de Mezel is very large, dark red, firm, good 
flavor and, by many, considered profitable. 
Tradescant’s Black, or Elkhorn, is a very 
large, very firm, late black cherry, pro- 
ductive, and, although rather tough for 
eating off hand, very good when cooked. 
It is a profitable market variety. Wind- 
sor is a new variety somewhat resembling 
the last named in characteristics, highly 
commended by those who have fruited it. 
Many fruit growers are finding the acid 
red cherries, Early Richmond and Mont- 
morency Large Fruited quite profitable. 
They do not require half the room needed 
for heart cherries, are good bearers and 
begin to bear in nursery rows. I saw trees 
of the latter, last summer, heavily loaded, 
whose tops were, appparently, not more 
than 12 to 14 feet in diameter, which the 
owner assured me had realized over ten 
dollars a tree from the fruit of a season. 
They were on light, sandy soil, well cul- 
tivated and sprayed. P. OC. Reynolds. 





Good News for Asthma Sufferers 

We are glad to announce that the Kola 
plant, recently discovered on the Congo 
River, West Africa, has proved itself a 
sure cure for Asthma, as claimed at the 
time. We have the testimony of ministers 
of the gospel, doctors, business men and 
farmers, all speaking of the marvelous 
curative power of this new discovery. 
Hon. L. G. Clute,of Greeley, Iowa, writes 
that he could not lie down night or day 
from Asthma, and the Kola Plant cured 
him at once, Rev. G. Ellsworth Stump, 
pastor of the Congregational Church at 
Newell, Iowa, was cured by it of Asthma 
of twenty years’ standing, and many oth- 
ers give similar testimony. To prove to 
you beyond a doubt its wonderful curative 
power, the Kola Importing Co,, No, 1164 
Broadway, New York, will send a large 
case of the Kola Compound free by mail 
to every reader of GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER who suffers from any form of 
Asthma. In return they only ask that 
you tell your neighbors of it when cured 
yourself, ‘This is very fair, and we advise 
all sufferers from Asthma to send for the 
Case. It costs you nothing. 





Seed Buyers’ Bargain Year. 

This is the tenth year that Mr. FP. B. 
Mills, the Rose Hill, N. Y., Seedsman, has 
been in business, He proposes to make it 
a memorable year to his customers, and 
has conceived the idea of a year of seed 
bargains, His Bargain Catalogue is filled 
with unusual offers, among which are 13 
great collections of vegetable and flower 
seeds at 25ec, each, and 236 premiums to 
those who sell the largest numbers of these 
collections, A present will be given with 
each order, however small, and.a watch 
to every one who sells 25 collections, 





Indigestion is the ingratitude of a pam- 
pered stomach, and the consequences of it 
go beyond the stomach, They are found 
in torpidity and enlargement of the liver, 
in weakness find incompetency of the kid- 
neys, You cannot hope to be well while 
your blood is thick with dead matter, 
Cleanse and invigorate yourself with War- 
ner’s Safe Cure, 





Mr. J, H. Plummer, the publisher of the 
Woman’s World and Jenness Miller 
Monthly, offers $500.00 in gold to the per- 
sons forming the largest number words 
from the word “Instruction,” 

These contests have proved very popular 
in the past, the competition. for prizes be- 
ing very. close. 

* See his advertisement in another column. 





Strawberries by the Barrel, 


Se: 

A novel method of growing strawberries 
is suggested, which is adapted to gardens 
of very limited area. Take a barrel and 
bore inch holes through the side eight 
inches apart and in rows four inches apart, 
alternating in the rows. The plan is to 
set a strawberry plant in each hole, roots 
inside, of course. The process of planting 
is to fill the barrel with earth level with 
the lowest row of holes, then put in this 
row of plants and fill with earth to the 
next row, ete, A tiling, say of three 
inches in diameter, is put in the center of 
the barrel from near the bottom to above 
the top, and into this is poured water and 
liquid manure for irrigation and fertiliz- 
ing. Such a barrel would require about one 
hundred and thirty-five plants, and if is 
said it has produced as high as five bushels 
of berries. If anyone is interested enough 
in oddities to try it, the readers of the 
Horticulturist would like to know the re- 
sults, 





Loudon Raspberry in Canada, 


The first year the Loudon raspberry 
was offered, a firm in the cold latitude of 
Canada ordered several thousand plants. 
The next year they ordered another large 
lot of Loudon plants, stating that the Lou- 
don had endured the climate there, and 
gave promise of being adapted to that se- 
vere Northern latitude. Recently, this 
same firm has ordered another large lot of 
the Loudon plants, without comment, 
which induces the belief that the Loudon 
is a success in Canada. This is certainly 
a good recommendation for this new red 
raspberry in localities where Cuthbert and 
other red varieties, are so liable to be in- 
jured by- freezing, and killing back of the 
canes in winter. 

A great drawback to the red raspberry 
culture is the tendency to tenderness in 
the canes of most varieties during severe 
winters. This is a strong claim that has 
been made for the Loudon, that it would 
endure severe winters, during which other 
varieties would be injured, or destroyed. 
It is a cross between the Turner (which 
is the hardiest of all varieties, next to 
Loudon), and the Cuthbert, which comes 
next in hardiness, 

Hardiness, however, is only one of the 
characteristics of the Loudon, since it. is 
remarkably productive, of large size, and 
remarkablé firmness, with brilliancy of 
color, and rare quality—rare combination 
of good points. 





Skunks and Squirrels are 
Farmer’s Friends. 


Last spring I planted a sixteen acre field 
in corn. Part of the field had been mowed 
the year before and part had been pastured 
after harvest, The cutworms cut a great 
deal of it off. Some of this was replanted 
and some not, being afraid I would get it 
too thick. To give you some idea how 
thick they were I will relate a little inci- 
dent which occurred one morning when I 
went out to see if the squirrels were tak- 
ing up the corn. I was on the point of 
returning home when I saw a little ground 
squirrel running up a stump and sitting 
down to sun himself. I thought it was 
my chance. I shot him, but before he 
died he threw everything out of his bowels 
which he had secured for his breakfast, 
and much to my surprise I failed to find 
any corn but numerous worms. Upon 
counting I found exactly twenty-one, most- 
ly cut-worms, I have not killed any 
ground squirrels since. And I, therefore, 
think that the squirrel 1s the farmer’s 
friend. 

The corn did not do well all summer and 
began to dry up very early. When we 
were cutting it, I noticed wherever the 
grub-worm had bothered it a hole had 
been dug around the stock, and I won- 
dered what could be the cause, when some 
one suggested the skunk as. being the 
cause in its search of worms. I have come 
to the conclusion that had the ground 
squirrels and skunks been a little plentier 
we would have had more than 350 bushels 
of corn on sixteen acres. What do the 
readers think?—N. Y. Witness. 





Red Raspberries. 


Some of the best growers are in doubt 
about the propriety of pinching back red 
raspberries, and it is probable that it is 
better to do no summer pruning of them 
after the first year or two, unless in the 
case of very strong-growing kinds, If 
pinching is done at all the work should be 
done early, and the plant should be 
pinched as soon as it reaches the height 
of eighteen inches, so that it will branch 
low. If this is neglected until the plant is 
three or four feet high it will send out a 
few weak branches near the top, most of 
which will be injured by the winter and 
it will make an unsatisfactory bush. The 
only objection to low branching is the lia- 
bility to breaking from the settling of 
heavy snows, but this danger is slight. 

Some growers believe that canes grown 
late in the season are hardier than those 
which have the whole season to grow in. 
To test this, early in July, 1892, all the 
young canes were cut from part of a row 
of Snyder blackberries, Cuthbert and 
Shaffer raspberries. The canes thrown up 
after that date were allowed to grow un- 
pruned until the next spring. On examina- 
tion in spring the Cuthbert canes of late 
growth were found in better condition 
than those which grew the whole season. 
They were further advanced and more 
uniformly green. The late-grown canes of 
the Shaffer plants also came through in 
excellent condition. In the blackberries, 
all were badly winter-killed, the late- 


grown ones, perhaps, more than the others. | 


These late canes sre smaller, but they pro- 
duce fine fruit, although the yield is prob- 
ably less than on those of longer growth. 
How their superior hardiness is to be ac- 
eounted for is a question, It may be that 
since they start late- in the season and 
make less rapid growth they make 
finer wood, which is really in better con- 
dition to withstand the winter than the 
more vigorous and succulent early growth; 
that is, instead of being less mature, they 
are really better matured than the canes 
which started earlier, Possibly, however, 
the early canes become weak, dry, and 
somewhat lifeless before the approach of 
winter, 

Some varieties of raspberry have a ten- 
dency to bear fruit in autumn on wood 
of the current season’s growth, and it is 
sometimes recommended to take out the 
old canes in spring in order to induce this 
habit. To test this theory, plants of Fon- 
tenoy, Cuthbert and Shaffer were mowed 


off with a scythe in the spring of 1893, 
before the young canes started. They 
then made a vigorous growth, but not a 
cluster of flowers appeared on either Cuth- 
bert or Shaffer., A few fine clusters.of 
fruit among the Fontenoy plants were 
developed, but this is one of the Buro- 
pean varieties which are characterized by 
a more or less continuous fruiting through- 
out the season. Just.as good clusters, and 
as many of them, were found where plants 
were treated in the ordinary manner, At 
best, autumn fruiting would only give a 
small amount of fresh berries for family 
use late in the season, but this trial seems 
to indicate that late fruiting ig not ma- 
terially helped by the encouragement of 
late growth.—Corneli Bulletin. 





York Imperial Apple. 


The American Agriculturist says of this 
apple: The York Imperial is an apple 
which came into favor recently by reason 
of the demand for it in the English mar- 
kets, where it sells at a price close to that 
realized for the Newtown and Albemarle 
Pippins. The apple is believed to have 
had its origin in York County, Pa., from 
which locality it takes its name. Down- 
ing describes the apple as being a “sub- 
acid’’—as a matter of fact, however, it is 
practically devoid of acid and would pass 
for a sweet at any time.” 

We describe the apple as follows: Fruit 
medium, oblate oblique, yellowish, a light 
crimson over a good part of the apple, 
which is splashed with crimson of a deeper 
rshade. Stalk very short, inserted in a 
narrow, deep cavity covered with a green- 
ish russet. Calyx closed, in a deep, nar- 
row and irregular basin. Flesh yellow- 
ish, fine grained, firm, pleasant, sweet, or 
nearly so, and very good. ‘The oblique- 
ness of this apple is its most marked char- 
acteristic. In almost every specimen, a 
perpendicular line from the calyx would 
fall far outside the stem. It is an ex- 
quisitely beautiful fruit, and even if of 
poor quality, would find a ready sale. It 
is a good keeper, rivalling any of the long- 
keeping sorts. We should think it a good 
variety to plant for market purposes.— 
Canadian Horticulturist. 





Picking and Ripening Pears, 

It is the opinion of most nurserymen 
that pears should*be picked while green 
and ripened indoors. The sunny side of 
the tree should be picked first and the rest 
later on. The greener the pear the higher 
the temperature should be to ripen it. The 
atmosphere should be moist to keep the 
pears from shriveling. The tasteless pear 
is the result of too early picking, and 
should have received more sun and less 
artificial heat. Such a pear is flavorless, 
and unfit to eat. 

As pears absorb odors readily, much care 
should be taken that the boxes and papers 
in which they are packed are kept fresh 
and clean. Pears not being so elastic as 
apples, require straw, paper or some such 
material to keep them from being injured 
by the sides of the box or barrel. Early 
pears and those nearly ripe should be 
packed in shallow, well-ventilated boxes. 
French gardeners generally pack this fruit 
in layers wtih the spaces filled up with 
powdered charcoal. The largest and 
greenest fruit is in the bottom, and all so 
snugly packed that no movement is pos- 
sible, and that one pear does not press 
against another.—Canadian Horticulturist. 





Any of our readers in need of a Spray 
Pump should send to Morrill & Morley, 
Benton Harbor, Michigan, for a catalogue 
of the “Eclipse” Pump advertised in our 
‘columns. This Pump seems to be & win- 
ner everywhere, 

Only those who have had experience in 
Spraying can appreciate the difference in 
Pumps made for this purpose, the great 
need being for an easy working, reliable, 
durable Pump of great capacity which has 
been attained by the inventors of the 
“Eclipse.” 








Gold, Sllver or Carrency buys the 
best Seales made at lowest prices. 
Don’t be humbugeged by Agents of 
aTrust, Buy of the Manufacturers. 


16 oz. to 1 Ib. 





Ae: mig ORS 
Hunareas of speciaities at iv83 than Wholesale age viz: 
Sewing Machines, sicyeles, Organs, Pianos, ov Mills, 
Carviebes, Carts, Buggies, Harness, Safes, Bone Mills, 

tier dack Serews, Trucks, Anvije, Hay Cutters, 

Feed Mills, Stoves, Drills, 
Coff-e Mills, Forces, Lathes, 
Corn Shellers, Hand Carts, Encines, Tools, ‘emeey 
Fanning Mills, Crow Bars, Boilers, Watches, Clothing &c. 
Hay, Stock, Elevator, Railroad, Pintform and {ounter SCALES, 
nd for free Catalogue and see howto Save Money. 
161 8. Jefferson 8t. CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Tit. 


Pes 
{een SEEDS: 


q Wwe want you to send for our **EMPIR Che : 

> LECTION’’ of the choicest and BEST ‘ 

Vegetable SEEDS grown. One large packet { 

each of Empire Wax Bean, Prize Beet, Eagle Sweet Corn, ¢ 

| Best Cucumber, Early Prize Lettuce, Princess Musk Melon, 

| Extra Early Peas, Empire Searlet Radish, Genuine Danver ° 
Onion, and Genuine Hubbard Squash. Remember these 

P are the very best The above collection mailed : 

bforonly 1Sc, ELEGANT CATALOG FREE. § 


. EAGLE SEED & NURSERY CO., | 























2. 





We Grow Seeds. 


Our Specialties are: 
Cabbage, Celery, Onions, Tomatoes, 
Potatoes and Improved Farm Seeds. 
Prices low. Please ask for Catalogue. 
JOSEPH HARRIS CO., 
Moreton Farm (BP. 0.), Monroe Co., N. Y. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


——-— 


STAR PHOTOGRAPH OUTF 
GIVE 








WE GIVE YOU an outét for producing rea! 
IN parse aovoureett Task. "ow eran Pore 


th directions, careful 
LY FREE to you, if you clip 
eee cth Oae 10 CEN Sorte ae ee 
A v fascinates opposite oe 
4 tw lisman. Remem conte buys the TR 
and we will send it in the same package 


BUGGIES, “== 





monials Free. 5 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 158 W, Van Buren Ste 480, HIC, 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





— 


= BENNETT STUMP PULLER—9 Sizes 
; Horse ang Hand Power. 
Be ENE «1000 & 7 

fS Ber nett, Westerville, 0. 


— ie 





BEFORE BUYING A NEW HARNESS 


Send youraddress with 2cstamp for Illus. 
ving full description of Single 


Catalog, 
v4 Hand-Made Oak 


and Double Custom 
Leather Harness. Sold direct to consu- 
mer, at wholesale prices. King Harness 
m= p., No. 14 Church St., Owego, N. ¥. 





ae 
en you need the Praetical Dairyman he most 
Brat dairy monthly waplishat Send ad 





bers, Any one sending su 
cad for year gots our" Cattle and Dairy” 
FRED, Appress, CHATHAM, N. Y, 


ICUREFITS 


When I say I cure I do not mean merely to 
stop them for a time and then have them re- 
turn again. I meanaradical cure. I havemade 
the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. I warrant my — 
remedy to cure the worst cases, Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now | 
receiving a cure. Send atonce for a treatise 
and a Free Bottle of my infallible remiedy- 
Give Express and Post Office. 


Prof. W.H.PEEKE, F.D., 4Cedar St., N.Y, 


~ Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





OD Oe mye Bh 
With ROOT’S HOME REPAIRING OUTFITS. 
Send for freecatalog describing these and **Root’s 
Pe aetna Process” of home repairing, Harness, 
Saddlery, Blacksmith’s and mters’ Tools. 
Send to-day. The BOOT BROS, CO., Plymouth, O ; 





NEVER! NEVER! 

; Never buy a washer 
eer Wa chs learn of the 
q orld’s asher. 

Greatest labor saver 
of modern times. 
Washes easy. Clothes 
clean, sweet, white as 
snow. Sent on trial 
anywhere. I pay 
freight. Circulars 
free. ©, E. ROSS, 





{WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


Best on Karth. Horse-high, Bull- 
strong, Pig and Chicken-tight. With 
our DUPLEX AUTOMATIC Machine = 
youcan "hh adn Re for 
12 to - a Rod. 
Over 50 styles. Carel e ‘od. 
KITSELMAN BROS., 
Box 50. Ridgeville, Ind. 











No. 18 EXPORT 


Is the latest, handiest and best 

® Grinding Mill made. We 

manutacture both French 

Buhrs and Steel Grind- 

ers, aud have the largest 

#Aand best line to choose 

Wirom. 54 years’ experie 
ence, Address, 


==. STRAUB MACHINERY CO., 
== Ciicinnati, - Ohids 
Mention this Paper. 
Please meation Green’s Fruit Grower, 





THE HIGHEST CRADE 
GRASS SEEDS 
IW THE WORLD TO-DAY 


GRASS SEED ror HAY, 
GRASS SEED ror PASTURE, 


GRASS SEED ror LIGHT SOILS, 
GRASS SEED ror HEAVY SOILS, 


“HENDERSON” GRASS SEED ron LAWNS 


Our AMERICAN FARMERS’ MANTAL for 
1897, 32 pages, devoted entirely to Seeds for the i. 
mailed free on application. Correspondence invited. 


| PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St, NEWYORK. — 
50 PER CENT. 


£3 READ | REDUCTION. 


HOES NOW tuoderieseivce FORMERLY 

4.49 mene stock of 9.00 

‘ " Watches, we hare s 
decided to make a reduction of 0 pet ch. in ail prices of 
Watches for the next 60 days. 

Send us this advertisement with your full address, 
and we will forward you by express this elegant, richly 
jewelled Watch for free examination, ged if you think it 
equal in appearance to any 40 GOLD WATCH pay our 
Great Reduction Price, $4.49— 
and express charges—and st 1s yours; otherwise have ® 
returned at ons expense. It is the best, han est and 
cheapest Watch ever brought before the public: defies 
competition, and was formerly sold by ux at 39.’ 

There is_ nothin ye * -} had, All eee are 
GCARANTEED, nd $4.49 with your order and you 
will get owe of our celebrated Solid Geld-Fitied Chaine 
Free. ONE WATCH FREE :fyou buy, sell or comm 
sale of six. Write to-day. as ont stock may not fast lomge 


« ROYAL MFG. CO., Dept. 22, 
Star Accident Building, Chicago, Ill, 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


STRAWBERRIES, 


Raspberries, Blackberries, Currants, 


Grapes, Gotseberries, Novelties, etc. 

Our illustrated '70-page 1897 Catalogue tells how 
to plant and grow fruit. Our Free offer on page 2 and” 
low prices will save you money. Catalogue Free 


L. M. Brandt & Son, Box 420, Franklin, Warren Co., Ohio. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


1 a big crop of Wheat? 
a big crop of Corn? 
f) 0 Yo l d nt a big crop of Potatoes? 
a big crop of Oats? 
The QOdorless Phosphate is the Best and 
Cheapest Fertilizer. Send all Orders to 
JACOB REESE, 
400 Chestnut ‘t, Philadelphia, Pa. 





quickly our im- 











Do not let tree agents talk 
you to death, but send for 
our sacrifice prices. Deul 
direct with the producer and 
save more than half of your 
money. Our greatest surplus 
is in cheryies, plums, dwarf 

ars. There never will bea 

tter time to plant an or- 
chard of these trees than now, 
It you have not seen our bar- 
gain list of surplus stock, 
send for it. 
GREEN'S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


SURPRISING. OFFER 


You will Wonder How We 
Manage.to Do It. 








FOR ONLY $1.25 we will have sent to your 
address, one year: Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Modes, by May Manton, and Green’s Fruit 
Grower Ladies’ Home Journal is too well 
and favocably known to need any praise from 
us. **Modes,’”’ by May Manton, is a prominent 
New York fashion magazine. Its thirty-six 
pages are filled with handsome illustrations 
of the latest Huropean and American fash- 
ions for women, misses and children, with 
valuable hints as to the amounc of goods re- 
quired for each garment and how to make 
it. Subseription price is one dollar per year. 

Green’s Fruit Grower, we are told by com- 
petent parties, grows better and better every 
year. ft you have already the Fruit Grower 
and wish to accept this offer we will extend 
Fruit Grower one year or send it to address 
of your friend and balance.of offer to your 
address. Remember. you can have all three 
papers one year for only $1.25. Send all 
orders to GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 
Rochester, N. ¥. 


GREEN'S NEW 
COLORED PLATE BOOK. 


61 Plates and Book for $1.78. 





We have issued an elegant plate book bound 
in handsome durable covers, with description of 
all fruits and ornamentals in a separate book 
under the same cover. 

While intended for agents’ use in selling trees, 
etc., this plate book will be a desirable guide to 

y fruit EPOWS, and an ornament toany gentle- 

n’s table. - Fass ; 

The-plates are made in six to ten colors, and 
are really works of art. 

A list of the colored: plates in this New plate 


Book mailed FREE. 





’ @REEN’S NURSERY 00., ROCHESTER, N. ¥ 
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a ‘Muvlo, 200 Varieties Flower Emin | 12 








GREENS FRUIT GROWER. 





















iy, is much better than going for the 
doctor, and is quite as. effect- 
ive and costs less money. You @® 
’ need alwaysat hand a safe, $ 
sure remedy like .. 


v 
which will bring inetant relief rd 
from sudden illness and @ 
work outa perma- eS 
nent cure. 7 


N | 
A POSITIVE CURE FOR Y| 
Z\} BRICHTS DISEASE 
‘of URINARY TROUBLES [3 
7, FEMALE COMPLAINTS 
CENERAL DEBILITY 
AND MALARIA. WY 


Cures also, all those diseases aris- Or 
\S ing from disordered Kidneys or Liv- Sy 


Ny ex ed bottle or new style 

AY smaller lor Botte at your nearest store. @ 
itand know the on of; 

ei such a remedy. 


CNA «a 





FS WWwoy 








BIG VALUE! 
“SURE NUFF” 


FOR $1.00 


Rural New Yorker, 
American Poultry Advocate, 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 


ALL THREE PAPERS FOR ONLY $1.00 


the price-of Rural New Yorker alone and until 
recently the price was $2.00 per year. It never 
was more ably edited or more carefully conduc- 
ted than now. American Poultry Advocate is 
published monthly at Syracuse, N. Y., and takes 
first rank among.the poultry papers. The effort 
of the management of the Fruit Grower is to 
make it “better and better every year.” 
Remember you have to send us only $1.00 to 
have all three papers mailed to your address. 


GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, 


= oon 





PAYS FOR ALL! 


American Nation for6 
Months,154 Pieces of 
Pic- 
s in Colors, 2 Complete Popular Novels. 


es sear we make a grand | 154 kicce saieate. 
atest successes. Vo- 


offer that secures trial _— 
ecribers for our family and musi | caland instrumental. My Trilby, 








caljournal. This offer ie. Ben BoltPrivateTommyAt- 
leadsall others, we make : ‘kins,Maybell’s Peal. These 
this great offer of the pa- are printed on regular 9x14 


6 mos. and all these » 
VALUABLE PREMIUMSto 
get new subscribers. @ 
Onr profit comesin after! if 
years. Moncy refanded* 
you are dissatisfied. Read 
the following. It's the big- Prayer and 10 others. 


gest bargain you eversaw. 200: arieties Flower 
Seeds. Fresh as- 


Qn els by popular Auth- 
ors. Eacha separate book. | sorted, popular and warranted. 
We give everything mentioned as a free premium to each one 


Sending 20 cents for thisoffer. Sendtwo silver dimesor stamps to 
American Nation, Dept. H Waterville,Maine. 


YOUR NO SAMPSON 


Neither is your hired man 
Then why wear yoiuir- 
self out on poor 
HARD WORKING 
| SPRAY PUMPS. 

Get the .. 


“ ECLIPSE,” 
i Then you can do business and 
; smile. 


Se sheets and 150 others. 
0 q Pictures in 
: colors. These are 
fine parlor ornaments. 
They comprise an Idy} 
of Rome, The Evening 















, Send for Catalogue, 
MORRILL & MORLEY 
Benton Harbor, Mich, 


GOLD ing A CASES 


Warranted 20 
are the 








gmp 


4 — send b 
@ press prepaid, 
beautiful Fille. 
hunting case, fu: 
J B care og hi wes a 
8 aa stem wind and sef wa which yo 
: 7 sell for $25.00. If worth itpay ex re 
agent 86. 59 and keep it; otherwise 
it returned, We only ask your promise 
to go to express office, examine and buy, 
if us represented. These W atches are 
ual to those sold by certain dealer sfrom 
212.50 to $25.00. A guarantee with every watch oy 
all before you pay. Give your full name, express ann | 
address. State which wanted, ladies? or genes’ 8 mee 
If you want Watch sent by mail send cash $6.50 wita 
order. For 60 days a Gold and Platina Rolled Plate cin 
Albert Double(Rope Pattern) Chain given FREE wit 
each Watch. Chains of this style are sold from $3.00 UD- 
ustomer Writes: February 6, 1895— Watch re- 
ota p Heh than expected. Would not sell it for $25» 
if I could not get ano! E. SHORTER, Washington. 


dddiow KIRTLAND BROS. & CO, 111 Nassau St. N.Y. 
World’s Fair 














WARARAS Awar 
SSN ON. We “ts ees el 
% Kn RSS VEN ASS Roofi ng Co. awarded 

edal “and Diploma 








for "PATENT CAP Ri ROOKIN G at World’s 
Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu- 
facturers of all styles of METAL ROoFING, SIDING, 
CEILING, ETc. Send for Catalogue and Price List, 
Mention this paper. 


Sykes iron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles, 


CLUBBING LIST. 


Subscribers to the Fruit Grower. who 
may desire other papers or magazines 
with it are offered the following to select 
from. 

The figures in first column show the .reg- 
ular price of Fruit Grower and the publi- 
cation named. 

Figures in second column show the price 
‘at which Fruit Grower and publication 
named will both be. sent one year, 

If you want more than one of the papers 
hamed you: may deduct. 40c. from figures 
in second column, which will tell you how 





much to remit for additional paper 
wanted: 
American Poultry Advocate.§ 75 $ 50 
American Bee Journal...... 150 1 25 
American Gardening....... 150 130 
Og A ae coccccces £50 8 75 
Colman’s Rural World..... 150 1 25 
Cosmopolitan ............. 150 140 
Delineator oveee cstsencsee 10%. 1 40 
. Democrat and Chronicle.... 150 1 00 
ROTOR Sie ces cehice od - 250 200 
-Detroit Free Press—W eekly. 150 1 23 
Farm Poultry—Semi-monthly 150 135 
Farm and Home “ 1 00 85. 
Home and Farm “ ne oe 90 
Harper’s Magazine......... 450 3 45 
Household ..........000065 100125 
McClure’s Magazine........ 150 135 
Munsey’s Magazine—N. Y..150 1.35 
BL. Y. Dedger. 000. 6.. -- 250 1 75 
N.Y. ‘Semi-Weekly World.. 2 00 1 30 
Qhio Farmer......... dean OO 4:30 
Peterson’s Magazine_N. Y. 2. 1 
St. Nicholas........... - 350 275 
Scribner’s Magazine—N. a - 350 3 00 
e@ Dairy World.......... 150 1°60 
ee eats -2 00 


Pia GREEN'S ‘TRUIT GROWER, 
Dee . . Rochester, N. '£, 








CORRESPONDENCE 


Our Correspondents. 








Green’s Fruit Grower is not responsible 
tor the views of our correspondents, ‘hence 
do not consider that we agree with all that 
our correspondents write. . There are many 
men of many minds, some right and some 
wrong. Our correspondents’ corner is. for 
the exchange of views of our practical 
readers. Do-not accept their opinions (or 
our editor’s) if they do not appeal to your 
own judgment. , 

Mr. C. A. Green: Now that your busy 
season must be almost over I thought I 
would ask your advice: Do you think it 
would be safe for me to take an old estate 
and pay off.the other heirs? There is 
eight of us, two older than I am. I am 
twenty-two years of age and the youngest 
is seven. Now there is eighty acres in the 
place, about fifteen wood land, six acres of 
orchard, pretty well situated on the north 
side of a hill, about twenty acres suited to 
fruit raising; there is a good barn but no 
house. The place is not very well watered. 
There is a public road on two sides of it. 
There is no very near market at present, 
though there is prospects of a mining town 
five or six miles away; there is also ten 
mining and manufacturing towns from 
seven to fifteen miles away. I am almost 
sure that there is three feet of coal under 
thirty acres of the place, which would 
make from one to three hundred dollars a 
year from’ the custom trade. Now you 
will have some idea of what it is like. The 
place will be valued at about $2,500. Now 
do you think I could ever get out of debt 
if I took it. .I have stock enough to start 
on, also $150 in a judgment on a piece of 
ground. This place is one mile from my 
mother’s place and she has team, harness 
and tools to farm with and has not enough 
ground to keep them on so I would have 
to buy but little machinery for awhile. I 
have been doing the work on both places 
for eight years with one set of tools. Now 
will it pay me to take this place and start 
a fruit farm or had I better go to work 
by the day?—H. H. Irvine, Pa. 

(Reply: Everything depends upon how 
much business ability you have, how much 
strength, and other circumstances, so that 
it is hard for us to advise. There are men 
who would make great success, where oth- 
ers would fail. One thing you may be 
sure of, there is nothing will yield so 
much profit as small fruits. But in these 
times I advise young men to go ahead with 
great caution, and not buy too much land. 
Ten acres of good land will accomplish 
wonderful results. It is not necessary to 
buy fifty or one hundred acres of land in 
order to go into small fruit culture.—Chas. 


A. Green. 








Mr. Chas. A. Green—Dear Sir: I no- 
ticed some time since in “Fruit Grower” 
that you wanted to know something about 
‘persimmons. Will say that this fruit grows 
wild here in profusion, on the poorest land 
we have as well as on the best. It is most 
fruitful on old fields. I have had no ex- 
perience in the cultivation of this fruit 
nor do I know of any one who has, but I 
have thought for several years that there 
was something in this fruit and am truly 
glad that you are taking an interest along 
that line. The tree here is as hardy as an 
oak, comes to bearing early, lives to a 
great age and bears annually large crops 


.of fruit which, when fully ripe, resembles 


the date very much. Most of this fruit 
is too soft for shipment. However, I think 
this can be overcome either by select 
breeding or proper preparation for-market, 
Can’t say how far North this tree will 
grow. We have no seedless persimmons 
here. This fruit is not reliable from seed 
as fully 50 per cent. of the trees are bar- 
ren and no power on earth can induce one 
of this class to bear, neither do I believe 
they can be grafted successfully (judging 
from the texture of the wood). My plan 
would be: plant seed, then bud from bear- 
ing trees; then I would soon have a tree 
laden with rich golden fruit about an 
inch in diameter that will ripen contain- 
ing from three to five seed, ~with’ white 
frost possum and taters, I know of noth- 
ing finer for hogs than this fruit; horses 
and cattle also eat it.—Respectfully, J. 
M. Guy, Tenn. 


A Persimmon Orchard. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—The sam- 
ple copy:of the Fruit Grower for the cur- 
rent month came to hand all O. K. I was 
greatly interested in the talks on the per- 
simmon. I have been trying to work into 
the business for seven years past. This 
year my crop amounted to something over 
100 gallons. I send these few lines hcping 
they may benefit some of ihe readers of 
the Fruit Grower that are exp2rimenting 
with the persimmon. The business is no 
longer in the experimental stage in this 
vicinity. Mr. Logan Martin, a citizen of 
the adjoining county, more than twerty 
years ago sold his first gallon of persim- 
mons for one dollar. This encouraged 
him to try his hand at propagation and 
cultivation. I understand that he now has 
some six or seven hundred tre2s in bear- 
ing. I was told a short time azo that the 
present season he had shipped 1,000 cases 
and would, perhaps have three or four hun- 
dred more. Chicago, Indianapolis snd 
Louisville getting about all of them. This 
$9 ut The En geraving shows the most won- 

derful Tor —— ever offered, which was 


HENS Ub y W. M. Finley, “4 
NER; ee * 4 writes: “They 
are Te Bien ws ig = A on to 
pick ripe tomatoes June 
ad an abundance all summer. 
Was two weeks earlier than any 
other variety I ever had, and of 
the best quality. I had ll — ants, 
and each one produced from 1 to 
2 bushels of nice fruit, many mam- 
moth ones, not a poor one the 
whole season, and 
loaded with ripe and green fruit.” 
T Giant Everbearing 
Tomato is entirely new and a won- 
dertoall. After once wn you 
will have no others. e own all 
the seed there is, and will pay ; 
ging OO for 1 of them weigh get 
6} F hg da ggd 7s 4 
Ww ay eng 


with heed and ov w to 
T IN MA CAB. 


BAGE: is the earliest kind in the world 
and you will-have heads weeks before 
your neighbors. 
& T FLAT DUTCH is the 
Cab’ an 








FOR A TOMATO 

































, J Will tim rey Beye se 

— climb a trellis, wire nettin, 
bed: = HIG ON Okie to8ft. Great curiesliy: 
a gent oo | GLORE | ONIO. os a splendid variety, early, 


romney excellent kee’ 
¥ ‘SNOWBALL TURNIP, is the earliest in 
on ar easy grown, good size, white as sn 
We will send a packet each of ahove 6: splendid varieties 
= our Great Catalogue for only 25 ets. If you mention 
“fw send silver or M. o. we will send free for the 
ladies, Bulbs. 


FAIRVIEW SEED FARM, Box 44, Rose Hill, N. ¥. 






















1 SHORTHAND BY 
i, AA MAIL. 
kas > ts] First Lesson Free. 


MONIKA 








Situati 
a Ae ‘x co ne ~ ne seernlemes 
. r 
tone ON ee a Oo Orni Ah 
Lord's 3 ; dsivecu. NY 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





<21$8 tintin 


[to weave your own fence of 
Hard 
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J F si feches ah 
P 25 Cts. per Rod. 


d p $20 buys wire for 100 
rod fence. its 
Wanted .0s e Free. 


























persimmon is known to the trade as Mar- 
tin’s Golden Gem. He claims for it extra 
quality and handsome app2arence. It 
parts smoothly from the burr. Hardinéss 
and productiveness. Fewer seeds than 
most varieties and good shipping qualities. 
I will take the liberty to send by express 
to your address a package one-half the 
size of the ordinary shipping case, so that 
you can describe the same to your readrs 
and compare the fruit with any samples 
that you may happen to have on hand. 
Mr. Martin is very enthusiastic on the 
subject and is very confident that he has 
the best persimmon ever put on the mar- 
ket. I hope this agitation will go on until 
the best persimmon is brought to the front 
and all may know where to get it. ‘To 
those failing to get the seed to grow, I 
would say: In the fall dig a shallow bed 
four inches deep in a shady place. Spread 
the seed about one inch thick on the bot- 
tom, fill up level, and as early in the spring 
as you can prepare the ground plant about 
the same as for peaches, except the depth 
—two inches being about right. I believe 
it would be preferable to plant in the fall 
where you wish to grow your trees. I 
could touch on other matters connected 
With the subject but for the present I for- 
bear.—S. C. M., Indiana. 


Friend Green:—The persimmon grows 
here mostly on low land, what I have seen 
on high land blossom but never bear; have 
gathered them on trees mere bushes; stand 
on the ground and pick them; then have 
had to climb trees eight to ten inchés 
through and thirty to forty feet high; 
some are mealy and nearly all seeds, no 
good; some have few seeds, a few have 
no seeds;.some are very good; all are 
easily raised from seed planted in the fall; 
in fact they are about as hard to get rid 
of where started as sassafras. Could have 
sent you all the seed you wanted if I had 
not thought you would be overrun with 
them from other ones. I have never 
thought enough of them to propagate any, 
but if I could get one like the one S. Mil- 
ler speaks of would like to have a few, 
and by the way, how. does he do what he 
calls crown grafting? Must be what I 
call slip grafting, viz.: cut off a good-sized 
limb, whittle the scion on one side and 
slip in between bark and wood after slit- 
ting bark a little down the stump, then 
waxing and tying tight with cotton band. 
—L. G. Perry. 

(Reply—Crown grafting is done by cut- 
ting off the young trees near the ground, 
and grafting at that point, the scions be- 
ing somewhat near the size of the stock 
grafted upon.—Editor). 


Green’s Fruit Grower:—As a subscriber 
to your valuable paper I would be pleased 
to hear from you or some of your sub- 
seribers as to the best method of treating 
young apple trees planted among peach 
trees. The peach are eighteen feet each 
way and the apple in every other row. 
The peach were planted in spring of 1893, 
the apple planted in the fall of 1895, 6,000 
peach, 1,262 apple. After I had planted 
I saw an article in Stark Brothers circular 
saying: don’t plant peach between apple 
on account of peach robbing the apple of 
nutriment. Now, in order to prevent this, 
in the fall of 1895, I mulched the apple 
trees with a heavy coat of. barn yard ma- 
nure and in spring turned it down when 
I plowed the orchard for corn. I am do- 
ing the same this fall as they have done 
very well and made a good start last 
spring. Am I doing right or should I tse 
some other fertilizer? My land is black 
loam, some sand, situated in the Blue 
Ridge Peach Belt. Western expose, clay 
subsoil. It is,just at the edge of the lime 
stone and sand stone formation; new land 
only cropped once in corn. Should I con- 
tinue to plant in corn? Was wild land 
four years ago; heavy oak, hickory and 
chestnut timber cut off six years ago. Any 
pointers you can give will be highly ap- 
preciated by yours very truly.—A. D. Mor- 
ganthali, Pa. 





Mr. Chas. Green:—Several of us fruit 
farmers and market gardeners give you a 
special invitation to visit us to spend, at 
least, Christmas week with us as our 
guest. .We will be able to give you ripe 
strawberries from the open field and Jer- 
sey cream to put on them, and sugar made 
at Alvin from sugar cane. We have a few 
ripe strawberries, but not enough to ship. 
Come down and see how we do and our 
great pear orchards—the largest has 14,000 
trees—and our Gardinia or Cape Jasmine 
fields—twenty acres in one field—and the 
beauty of them, and you will surely enjoy 
your trip. Come to St. Louis and then 
over the Santa Fe Railroad to Galveston 
or rather Alvin, twenty-nine miles out of 
Galveston. It is just twenty-four hours’ 
ride from St. Louis. This is a great place 
for fruits and vegetables, and right here 
a nursery, backed by a man of skill like 
yourself, might prove to be a gold mite. 
The thermometer rarely. falls below 25 de- 
grees above. And the country is sub- 
irrigated, and yet the summers do not get 
so hot as yours—seldom over 95 degrees, 
generally 85 to 90 degrees. So bring Sis- 
ter Green and. come'on and we shall re- 
ceive you with a warm welcome. Let us 
hear from you.—Yours, J. J. Shirley, 
Texas. 


The Fruit Grower is the best all round 
paper I ever read. The Four Books came 
all right. Thanks for same.—Aldin Bre- 
see. New York. 


I have been a constant reader of your 
most excellent paper, the Fruit Grower, 
for four or five years, and I am well 
pleased with its editorials and other feat- 
ures. I became acquainted thus with the 
most distinguished Horticultural writers, 
such as Reynolds, Van Deman, Pierce and 
others. I am in a new country and have 
ten acres of apple orchard, fifteen péar 
trees, of six varieties; thirty or forty peach 
trees, of fifteen varieties. A small vine- 
yard one-third of an acre of grapes, of six 
varieties, which have borne a fine crop. 
The Minnewaska blackberries I bought, 
14 for 70c. two years ago, have the past 
season proven to be a great yielder, and 
& most excellent berry. My ten chestnut 
trees, premium with Fruit Grower, did 
well the first year and then died—1893. 
In 1894 my premium was a Lancashire 
Lad gooseberry, which perished in the 
mail, In 1895 my premium consisted of 
one Crosby peach, which bore five or ten 
peaches this season. 

We have a delightful climate which 
seems to be well adapted to growing most 
all kinds of fruit; such as apple, pear, 
peach, cherries, apricots \and plums. 
Abundance takes the lead; grapes and all 
kinds of small fruit succeed here. Our 
nuts consist of pecan, black walnut and 
hickory. I have thirty-one varieties of 
apples; fifteen varieties of budded peaches, 
one of apricot; seven of cherries; fifteen 
pears of six varieties. My apple trees 
have been bothered some by round and 
flat headed borers, which do their deadly 
work here the last of August and first of 
September. 

Kirk’s White Russian soap has proved 
to be a fine wash for fruit trees for the 
above named pests. 

As I do not wish to tax your patience, I 
will close by wishing the Editor of Green’s 
Fruit Grower and host of friends a Merry 
Christmas.—J. W. Kenton, Oklahoma Tér- 
ritory. — 








Blackberries in Winter. 





Green’s Fruit Grower:—I have noticed in 
the Fruit Grower so many suggestions in 
laying down blackberries, etc., for win- 
ter protection that I thought, perhaps, my 
plan might be of financial benefit to your 
readers. I have about 1,500 plants, or 
hills, which I lay down ‘and cover every 
fall, following instructions, using forks 
and spades; it has cost me $5 to $6 to do 
the work. Last fall I employed two men 
(the same men had done the work 
before) and a good strong boy to help 
them. I gave one a hoe, the other a spade, 
and put good leather mittens on the boy. 
No. 1, -with hoe, went first and dug the 
dirt from the roots, then forced the hoe 
up between the hills to gather stragglers 
so the boy could readily grasp them with 
his hands, and fold them into a small bun- 
dle. He then placed his foot against the 
crown and the-boy pulled at the same time 
and over goes the bush, when No. 3 puts 
on the dirt. While this is being done No. 
1 has got another hill ready to go over. It 
will readily be seen that by gathering the 
laterals into a small compass it requires 
less covering, and that they can be g2th- 
ered with the hands much quicker and 
better than with a fork, that a hoe will 
take the dirt from the roots quicker and 
better than a fork and does- not cut roots 
as a spade does. 

In conclusion, I will say: Last fall, 
which was the first time I tried this plan, 
it cost $3.00 to lay them down. This fall 
the bushes were the largest and best I 
ever had and it cost me $2.75 to do the 
work. It would have cost at least $7.00 
the old way. How is that for a saving? 
—J. J. Ambler, Iowa. 





Mr. Chas. Green:—I ama novice in the 
fruit business, set out my first plants last 
spring, 10,000 strawberries. I set Jessies, 
Bubach No. 5, Warfields, Hnahances, 
Gandy, Beder Wood, Shuckless, Lady 
Rusk and Lacrosse Belle. They put on a 
wonderful growth this year. I followed 
advice and cut all runners until July 1st. 
I-set them on new land. Just cleared all 
hard wood. in fact the ground was full 
of roots which bothered us the first time 
in cultivating. I know this land is not 
what strawberry growers claim land 
should be for berries as far as being well 
worked is concerned, but I run a Planet 
Jr., 1896 Model through them twice a 
week all summer and being favored with 
plenty of rain their growth was something 
wonderful. I will let you know when I 
take off a crop how they have done, I 
see there is great interest taken in irriga- 
tion and I will tell you about my irrigating 
plant. I was convinced that in order to 
raise berries irrigation must be resorted 
to as every berry grower I talked to said 
all their failures was due to lack of rain, 
so I bought mine right on the start. I 
bought an eighteen-foot Eclipse wind mill 
and a twenty-four-foot in diameter round 
water tank, sixteen feet deep. The wind 
mill is set. thirty feet from the lake, (by 
the way, I have a a fine inland lake to 
pump from). My tank sets 185 feet from 
lake and is up on twenty-foot posts, which, 
including its support puts bottom of tank 
twenty-three and one-half feet from the 
ground. I tap it at the bottom with four- 
inch pipe running down sixteen and one- 
half feet and out fifteen feet. Then I have 
seventy feet three-inch pipe (all pipe seven 
feet above ground so I can drive under to 
cultivate), 200 feet two and one-half inch, 
balance two inch. My clearing at present 
is only 600 feet long by 300 feet wide, 
right in the woods. I expect to clear at 
least four acres next year. I will tap this 
main pipe whigh runs lengthwise of clear-- 
ing with three-fourth inch pipe. seventy 
feet from tank and run it 100 feet each 
way. .One hundred and forty feet farther 
I will tap with-one inch pipe. One hundred 
and forty feet farther with one and one; 
fourth inch and so on in order to keep my 
reservoir pressure. My idea is to use fifty 
feet of hose and spray nozzle. This plant, 
you know, is very expensive, probably 
more so than most berry growers would 
care to pay, but I look at it this way: a 
few years’ failures would amount to the 
cost of the plant. Now, Mr. Green, this 
is only an idea of a novice. I never raised 
a berry in my life and never worked on a 
farm. I bought this farm and am merely 
experimenting and if successful I may 
take up the business. Otherwise I will 
continue running a locomotive, which I 
am doing at present and have been for 
sixteen years past. If you would like to 
know how this experiment comes out I 
will write you again some time and tell 
you how it terminates. The Loudons you 
sent me last year grew nicely. I forgot 
to mention I set 600 Ancient Briton black- 
berries last spring; 420 grew and done 
fine. I also set 800 Nemahas.—F rank 
Hammill, Wisconsin. 


Valuable Persimmon. 


C. A. Green:—Persimmons are indig- 
enous here. They are so common that 
but little attention is paid to them. Thou- 
sands of trees all over the country are just 
bending with the fruit. They are free, 
for all stock eat them, and the opossum is 
especially fond of them, and gets very fat 
on them. They evidently vary from the 
seed. Some are of very fine quality, and 
of some the quality is very poor. They 
vary as much in size as apples. I have 
never seen any that were good to eat till 
frost fell on them. I have heard of a 
variety a few miles from me which, I am 
reliably informed ripens in August, long 
before frost. My informant describes them 
as very large and of the very best quality. 
It was my intention this season to have 
gone to see the tree but neglected it. I 
intend, if I live, to see it next season. I 
noticed a tree in Central City a few days 
ago full of fruit that was there by acci- 
dent. I have not heard of one that was 
planted. Much of the persimmon timber 
is got out here and shipped to Germany. 
It sell& for a high price. Some of the logs 
measure as much as two feet in diameter 
or more. I bought six trees of J. I. Lovet 
eight years ago, six varieties, one each of 
Japanese, and intended to work them on 
the natives, but they. proved too tender. 
They are here about as hardy as the fig. 
Have escaped two winters, not being 
killed down to the snow line. The fig is 
never injured below snow line. Here 
sprouts up annually from the stock and 
a long, hot summer produces hight smart 
fruit from the sprouts. The sprouts some- 
times grow up to a height of ten feet. 
Now, friend Green, if you desire next sea- 
son, if we live, will send you some of the 
fruit of this fine sort spoken of. The tree, 
my informant says, is an old tree.—John 
R. Childres, Kentucky. 





Mr. Chas. A. Green:—I am surprised 
that your correspondent should recom- 
mend any one to put lath around young 
trees to prevent borers. I was beguiled into 
using about three ,thousand protectors 
made of thin elm boards. I found them a 
first-class harbor for mice, and of abso- 
lutely no value in preventing the beetle 
from laying her eggs. I left some trees 
without protection, some partly protected, 
and others had the best of veneer protec- 
tion. No man could tell that the protec- 
tors prevented the depositing of a single 
egg. I found, however, that the woolly 
aphis damaged my trees, and that the mice 





killed many. I have entirely discarded 


the board protectors after spending about 
$50.00. I now protect my trees from rab- 
bits by tying corn stalks around them. I 
have tried paper, but it is a failure. But 
the stalks are the best protectors I have 
tried, and the expense is less than by any 
other method I have tried. I remove the 
stalks in the spring and give clean cultiva- 
tion. I have now about seven thousand 
young -apple trees.—Yours truly, G. A. 
Smith, President Livingston Co. Horticul- 
tural Society, Mo. ° 





Last November my good friend, Charles 
A. Green, the editor of the Fruit Grower, 
made me a present of two barrels of apples 
from his old home orchard a few miles 
south of Rochester, New York. One was 
of Baldwin and the other Northern Spy. 
My wife says: “They spoiled her for the 
winter, especially the Northern Spy.” 
They were all strictly first-class, and we 
can assure the readers of the Fruit Grow- 
er that Green’s apple. orchard is no more 
of a myth than his nursery. If those who 
plant his stock will grow as good fruit 
from it as he has sent me, they will be 
pleased, I am sure.—H. E. Van Deman. 

Dec. 30, 1896. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

In your issue of November, 1896, you 
say: “Major J. C. Berry, of Visalia, Cali- 
fornia, this season grew an orange cling 
peach that weighed one pound and seven 
ounces. It measured fourteen inches in 
circumference. This is without doubt the 
largest peach ever grown in the world.” 

We have seen and grown larger peaches 
than the one you describe. In 1893 we 
picked peaches of the New Globe variety 
from trees three years old, which meas- 
ured fifteen inches in circumference. We 
have frequently had specimens of the 
same fruit fourteen inches in circumfer- 
‘ence. This fruit was produced in our or- 
chard on the Elk Ridge mountain, at an 
elevation of about 900 feet, three miles 
south of Sharpsburg, in Washington 
County, Maryland. Western Maryland 
mountain fruit growers claim to produce 
the largest, _highest-colored and _ best- 
flavored fruit in the world, and we have 
never seen any reason to question the ac- 
euracy of this claim.—Yours very truly, 
Biggs & Showman. 


Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Gents:—Of late I have been thinking 
very seriously about planting six acres to 
pear and plum trees, about four to pears 
and two to plums, and have been reading 
your catalogue about these two fruits, 
but I find I do not know from experience 
which variety is the best to plant. The 
fruit would be shipped north. And an- 
other big item is the blight disease in pear 
trees. <A friend tells me to shade the 
trunk of my trees and'they will not blight. 
Is he right? Is there any other remedy 
for pear blight? What variety of pear and 
plum would you recommend for this sec- 
tion? My land is sandy loam, clay sub- 
soil; is now and has been for several years 
used in growing vegetables for the North. 
I wish, if possible, to have my fruit in the 
market when the same fruit is out of the 
hands of the consumer, which is grown 
in Georgia. Is there any other section 
between Norfolk and Georgia where these 
fruits are largely grown and would come 
in the market to supply the demand? 
About when I would be shipping I wish 
to strike an empty market. Where do 
the pears now come from that supply the 
New York market at the season of the 
year that Norfolk would be sending for- 
ward the crop? Of the variety that you 
think would be best suited to my section. 
I would like to grow strawberries between 
the pear and plum > trees. I ‘only. pick 
one crop from my _ strawberries and 
then plow up and. set = new fields 
and the strawberries are kept clean 
and fertilized high, and finally mulched 
with pine straw. Would there be any ob- 
jection to growing those small truck crops 
between the trees for instance? Spin- 
ach is one of our main crops here and 
spinach requires high culture and feed 
and leaves abundance of plant food in the 
soil. As we are obliged to top dress the 
spinach crop very heavy, $50 worth of 
plant food to one acre is a very common 
application for spinach. 


Would not this help the young trees? 
Would lime be beneficial, if applied broad- 
cast? We are on the shore and more or 
less shell is mixed through my soil, and 
still I find for my trunk crops a treatment 
of lime broadcast makes other plant food 
work nicely: Do trees require lime? I 
was reading an article written by a grape 
grower of New York while inspecting the 
fruit section of Michigan. He seemed to 
think. the sand hills of Michigan, which 
was producing such large crops of fruit 
now, were well intermixed with shell 
from the lake, which furnished lime for 
the growing tree. <A friend of mine here 
had a small orchard of Bartlett pears; the 
blight struck it about the time it would 
have come into good bearing, in fact some 
of the trees were full of fruit, when the 
blight killed them. Result, all were 
grubbed up and thrown out. Is the 
blight incurable? Is the Bartlett more 
subject to blight than other pears? I 
want a variety which will be ready for 
market before the Northern orehards can 
fill the market. Late varieties will not be 
profitable with me judging from my ex- 
perience with other crops. If we can se- 
lect a variety which would be ready for 
market between the South and North, then 
I am satisfied the question of profit and 
loss is settled. There was a large pear 
erchard planted here several years after 
the war and proved a failure for some 
reason. I know not what was the trouble. 
It was in another part of the county. I 
will visit that section, however, and see 
what points I may pick up. There are 
two other orchards here, one I visited Sat- 
urday. The proprietor said he was both- 
ered with late frosts in spring of the year. 
Could anything be done to keep the trees 
more dormant in the spring? We are 
likely to get late frosts here that kill to- 
matoes on April 10th. Would removing 
the earth from around the body of the 
trees March Ist, and allow the roots to 
be exposed to the frosty nights, and light 
freezes during the month of March check 
the sap from rising in the trees and cause 
them to bloom later and thereby remain 
uninjured from these late frosts? 


I have known the grapes to be froze by 


berry is almost certain to bloom more or 
less and get killed, but they continue to 
bloom and, we rarely fail to have more 
bloom than is good for the production of 
large fruit. 

I give you these pointers to enable you 
to help solve the problems in question. 
Now, as you know the case, what variety 
do you recommend? What distance would 
you plant the same? What size tree can 
you furnish? What will the same cost? 
—Respectfully, B. W. Holmes, Va. 


Correspondence Continued on Page Nine. 


Great Offer to You. 
Clip this out, return to us with 10 cents silver, 


and we will mail to you our great = e con- 
ere of 12 excellent books, a box of Turkish 
“ie a and be pee handkerchiefs. You 


vill be delighted. Address, Krystong Book 
Co., 1111 Arch 8t., ” Philadelph ia, Pa, 


Ask Your Friends if they intend to read 





Green’s Fruit Grower this year 











MADE A MAN OF ME.) 


That’s what 400,000 former Tobacco USERS 


say about NO-TO-BAC, the wonderful 
original guarariteed tobacco habit cure. 


NO T0- BAC is the greatest NERVE 
= BUILDER known, for 
blissful life to many who have lost 
alihope for happiness. It restores 


vitality, no matter what causes 
have destroyed it. 











































NO-TO-BAC is 

by every druggist in 
the United Statesunder 4 
an absolute guaran- 
tee to cure or 
money refunded. ‘ 








MAKES 
WEAK MEN 
STRONG. 









Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


SEED PACKETS. 


WE CARRY IN STOCK MILLIONS OF 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEED BAGs, 


Beautifully illustrated and made up complete ready for seeds. Write for prices. 
The only complete Catalogue of Flower and Vegetable Seed Packet Designs published, cop; 
taining all colored illustrations. Price to “ Dealers only,” $1.00 per copy. 
LITHOGRAPHED COVERS, INSERTS, HANGERS, etc., for Seedsmen. Also BANNER} 
SHOW CARDS, LABELS, and all fine grade color work a specialty. Write for estimates, 
BRETT LITHOGRAPHING Co., 
409-411-413-415 Pearl St., New York 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN FRUIT?~ 


WANT THE BEST TREES, FINEST BERRIES. 


Then send at once for our Catalogue. Bargains in New and Old varieties. Trees fresh 
dug from the nursery rows.. New Apples, New Pears, New Plums, New Peaches, New 
Grapes and all the old ones. Get our book before ordering, mention the Fruit Grower, and 


Address, FRED. E YOUNG’S NURSERIES, Rochester, N. Y. 
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SUT TICES 














































We can give you bargains in trees 
and plants for Spring planting, 
such as correspond with prices of 
corn and wheat. Make your plans 
now for planting an orchard next 
Spring,.and write to us for prices 
which searcely pay for production. 
Such prices will not continue long. 
Plant now and be prepared for 
higher prices which will come 
within the next few years. if 
money is hard to get, remember 
that we offer a superior grade of 
four to five feet Cherry, Plum and 
Pear trees, vigorous, fresh..dugy,.. © ¢ 
and healthy, at unheard of prices, 
as per list of varieties under this 
notice. Write for particulars. 
GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, | 
Rochester, N. Y. | 








these late frosts in spring, and the straw- } 





7 ial subscription to ou 
US. f 0 -Ce nts fncatvum fay tacraal gett of bright thin: (devoted? 4 
coat . perfect end nts: +9) and Bev = mes fone ra this elegant ountain ssh 
ie ; BSud writer. This offer te advertise our arcal, $l om 
‘Address siswenn ‘STORI RIES OFFICE. 26 "ih Nassau treet, New 





List of Varieties of Surplus Trees at Sacrifice Prices. 


CHERRIES: Early Richmond, Eng. Morrello, D. House, May'Duke, Olivet, Ostheim, Montmorency 
We have the above in 5 to 6 feet and also in 4 to 5 feet sizes. 

LIST of bargain Plum trees to be 4 to 5 feet, two-year old branched,nice, thrifty,well rooted stock: 
Niagara, Shippers’ Pride, Bradshaw, Geuii, German Prune, Moore’s Arctic, Lombard, Beauty 
of Naples, Yellow Egg, Pond’s Seedling, Saratoga, Prunus Simoni, Washington, Grand Duke, 
Jefferson, Red Egg, Duane’s Purple, Staunton, Monarch, Imperial Gage, Spaulding, 
McLaughlin, Coe’s Golden Drop, Prince of Wales, Arch Duke, Abundance, Burbank. Eight 
Car-loads of this stock that must be sold to clear the ground. Also surplus Dwarf pears, ete. 

GREEN’S NURSERY CO., - Rochester, N. Y. 
steel aoe ok “i ATE OF SODA Hobere i. treat 
ot Gentrestile, R. I., has the following to oy of ITRATE § 

p to 1891 we had : 


AUIT GROWERS sje. wrurers 


: FRUIT GROWERS received even a fair crop of mt. ee re} apting I —— Ni trate of Soda at the pee of § 
H 250 pounds to the acre. The result was most gratifying. We raised more fruit that year then t or 

: oweral years previous eats Combined. *—Higu ally 8 ood for other kinds of. fruit, Write us for REE BOOK 
H On Gakthth ant” : PS.” which contains much of value to the FRUIT GROWER. 
H the an 


H the general farmer. Ss. M. HARRIS. MORETON FARM, +? 0., N. 
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can greatly increase their eee and improve its quality § 


use_ of 
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Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





STRAWBERRIES AND FINE FRUIT. 


Do you intend Planting any Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, Currants, Grapes, Goose 
berries, Fine Fruit or Novelties? Then send for my Ut Page Catalogue. The Beautiful Salmon 
Berry, Marions Favorite Raspberry, Young Early Strawberry, 10 days earlier then Michels Earl 
Oregon Blackberry, Seediess Blackberry Columbian, Grape and Pearl Gooseberry are a tew of ité 
eatures. 
We have perhaps the largest stock of Small Fruit Plants in Ohio if not in the United States, and 
our Catalogue is the Most Complete Small Fruit Catalogue Published. Free. Address. a 
OxurL 


DD. BRANDT, Bos sos, BREMEN, © 


Please mention Green’s Frult Grower. 


JOHN H. JACKSON, Successor to JACKSON BROS. Established 1859 


= YORs STATE pears TILE and PIPE WORKS, Main Office 102 Third Ave., Albany, N.Y 

; Manufacturer of and Dealer in Agricultural Drain Tile, Salt 

Red sed Brick, Mortar Colors, Firé 

himney and Fiue Lining, Chimney ToP% 
Encaustic Sidew: 

"Lime, Plaster, etc. @ 




















Glazed Sewer Pipe. 
Brick, Oven Tite, ¢ 
7 Fire Clay Stove Pipe, Fire Clay, Kaolin 
«Tile, Rosendale and Portland Cement, 








Drop played-out methods and worn-out tools me drop 
Hill-dropping Seeder. 
A new machine that no other seeder can be compared to; simple, 
EE light-running, strong—perfect. Holds 3 quarts. 

Post yourself on 1897 planting methods by sending 

Ca for and reading the Book about the “Planet Jr.’ 
{ A twenty-odd farm and garden tools—mailed free. 

8. lL. Allen & mone 1107 Market St., Philadelphia. 


this year. 
your seeds with the “PLANET JR.” No. & 


Drops 
in hills 
—sows 





.Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. J 
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EE truth about" 
The The BEST § SE EDS that Grow! 


Hundreds of illustrations; remarkable joven painted from nature. It is known # 
FREE to all. 


“The Leading American Seed talogue.” . 4a~ Mailed 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


—“F 
FOUNTAIN _PEN FREE. 
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ORVe direct special attenti 
ee oo, statemen 
Dear Ma 

Yours ‘t 
ommend 
treatmen 
have tr 
know it 
what he 
was cure 
have rem 
years; ‘ha 
many ¢ 
eured of 1 





g t 
"eases. By all means get i 4 


Bureka Springs, Ark, M 


The above is a letter writt 
Rev W. BH. Penn, the noted 
Mrs: W. H. Watson, New Alb! 

Five years ago I had 
measels which caused 
two gatherings, one in 
the frontal cavity and 


one in my ears, which 
was the beginning of ca- 


tarrh, Since have twice 
had lagrippe, which ag- 4 
gravated the monster; © 


had dullness and pain in 1 
result of clearing my throa 
ance to myself and neighh 
least singing would produc 
Since using Aerial Medic 
have trouble with ‘head or th 
all I wish, and preach twit 
day without inconveni ence 
treatment is all that is claim 
do not hesitate to recommen 
Rev. C. B. Seeley, Kirk 


Deaf Forty Y 


Am 58. ye: 
eatarrh in av 
40 years, whi 
fected my eye 
tirely destroy 
ing, was con 
house a great | 
time, and cot 
continually. 
°94, whiab full: 





Medication. in 
hearing; my eyes. are well a 


tirely cured of catarrh; can 1 
better than I have for forty 3 
John Garris, Flatbroo! 
See special free offer / 
I had ecatarrh 21 years, 
was deaf eighteen years, 
could not hear common 
conversation, had roaring 
in ears, dreadful headaches, 
green offensive discharge, 
bad taste in mouth, and 
eyes so weak I could not ‘ 
see to read. I used Aerial 
Medication in ’92; it stopped 
and discharge from my he: 
stored my hearing and for ov' 
my hearing has ‘been perfect 
tirely free from Catarrh. 
Jane P. Bastiec, Sh 


Deaf 25 Ye 
For many y 
fered from Ca 
destroyed my 
for twenty-five 
so deaf that 
hear a clock st 
ing my ear aga 
tried every kn 
and nothing g¢ 








slightest relief. 
Aerial Medica 


three weeks my hearing ‘bega 
and now I can hear common 
across a room; can hear a ci: 
an adjoining room, thirty fe 
think I am entirely cured,’ &: 
ing permanently restored. | 
Edwin Coleman, Box 585, Vi 
I took Catarrh in 1862. 
Grew worse for. over 
thirty years, suffered un- 
told misery with head- | 
aches, attacks woud c 
on every two or three 
weeks and last about three . 
days, then the gathering * 
would break end run 
bloody matter; ¢reen scabs 
hearing and memory becam: 
impaired. Since using Acria 
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“We direct special attention to the fol- 


lowing remarkable statements: 
Dear Madam: 


Yours ‘to hand, FE ree- 


ommend the Moore 

treatment because I 

have tried it, 

know it to be just 

what he says it is. I 

was cured by it, and 

have remained so eight 

years; have known of 

BANS SSRN many others “being 

OSES cured of the very worst 
eases. By all means get it. Yours truly, 
W. E. Penn. 
Eureka Springs, Ark, May 24, 1894. 

‘ written by the late 
new totes > noted Evangelist, to 
Mrs. W. H. Watson, New Albion, N. x 

Five years ago I had 
measels which caused 
two gatherings, one in 
the frontal cavity ‘and 
one in my ears, which 
was the beginning of ca- 
tarrh. Since have twice 
had lagrippe, which ag- fi. 
gravated the monster; , a’ 
had dullness and pain in my thead, the 
result of clearing my throat was annoy- 
ance to myself and neighbors, and the 
least singing would produce hoarseness. 
Since using Aerial Medication seldom 
have trouble with ‘head or throat, can sing 
all I wish, and preach twice every. Sun- 
day without inconvenience; I believe this 
treatment is all that is claimed for it, and 
do not hesitate to recommend it. 

Rev. C. B. Seeley, Kirkiand, Wash. 


Deaf Forty Years. 


Am 58 years old, had 
eatarrh in a very bad form 
40 years, which greatly. af- 
fected my eyes, almost en- 
tirely destroyed my  hear- 
ing, was confined ‘to -the 
house a great portion of the 
time, and’ coughed almost 
continually. Used Aerial 
Medication.in ’94, which fully restored my 


hearing; my eyes. are well and I am en- 


tirely cured of catarrh; can work and feel 
better than I have for forty years. 
John Garris, Flatbrookville, N.-J. 


See special free offer below. 


I had eatarrh 21 years, 
was deaf eighteen years, 
could not hear common 
conversation, had roaring 
in ears, dreadful headaches, 
green offensive discharge, 
bad taste in mouth, and» 
eyes so weak I could not . 
see to read. I used Aerial Si 
Medication in ’92; it stopped the roaring 
and discharge from my head, fully re- 
stored my hearing and for over four years 
my hearing has ‘been perfect and am en- 
tirely free from Catarrh. 

Jane P. Bastic, Shelby, N. C. 


Deaf 25 Years. 


For many years I suf- 
fered from Catarrh, which 
destroyed my ‘hearing, and 
for twenty-five years I was 
so deaf that I could not 
hear a clock strike by hold- 
ing my ear against it. I had 
tried every known remedy, 
and nothing gave me the 
slightest relief. I obtained 
Aerial Medication, and in 

three wecks my hearing ‘began to improve, 
and now I can hear common conversation 
across a room; can hear a clock strike in 
an adjoining room, thirty feet away. I 
think I am entitely>cat¥ed;* hod’ my ‘Nedr 
ing permanently restored, 
Edwin Coleman, Box 585, Wichita, Kas. 
I took Catarrh in 1862. rs 
Grew worse for over ‘in 
thirty years, suffered un- 
told misery with head- 
aches, attacks would come 
on every two or. three 
weeks and last about three 
days, then the gathering 
would break and = run ‘ 
bloody matter; green scabs would form; 
hearing and memory became very much 
impaired. Since using Acria] Medication 
four months in 1892, am entirely free 
from ail Catarrhal affection; hearing and 
memory restored, throat and intense hhead- 
aches entirely cured. 
J. C. Carrithers, Riverton, Ala. 


Medicine for 8 Months’ Treatment Free. 


To introduce this treatment and prove 
beyond doubt that Aecrial Medication 
wil cure Deafness, Catarrh, Throat and 
Lung Diseases, I will, for. a short time, 
send Medicines for three months’ treat- 
ment free. Address, ’ 


J. i. Moore, M.D., Dept. A. 14, Cincinnati, 0 
This offer will expire June 1, 1897. 


The publisher. of this paper has reliable in- 
formation that Dr. Moore’is a reputable phy- 
siclan, apd recommends every interested 
Treader to write him at once and investigate 
Aerial Medication. Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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24 ‘Persimmons. 
Chas, A..Green—Dear Sir: I live on the 
In 1877 a 
neighbor brought me seven seedling per- 
simmons one foot/high. .All grew. Five 
were. staminate.. I could tell by the 
bloom. The others bore a full crop in 1883, 
and have. borne: every year since, except 
two years when. I cut out the staminate 
trees. A sprout bloomed two years after- 
ward and after that the trees bore. One 
ripened -before frost and the other, in Oc- 
tober. Some years the astringent quality 
leaves early without much frost. One year 
after severe freezing it had not left them 
January 1st. So I do not think the freez- 
ing has anything to do with it. We have 
a seedless persimmon that ripens in Sep- 
tember of quality, one'inich in diameter. I 
have grafted it successfully on trees about 
one inch thick. I open as for budding, 
putting in a scion with two buds, cutting 
them as for tongue graft before you cut 
the tongue, leaving just space between 
scion and tree to wrap it firmly, and then 
covering the ligature with wax as well as 
putting wax on the end of the scion. Have 
never lost a graft in that way while all 
tongue grafts fail. We are and have been 
enjoying our persimmons for weeks and 
giving to the neighbors. Sprouts from the 
trees bear in three years. I have not 
written this for publication, but for your 
own use and you can do as you please 
with it. I would like a few scions of that 
large persimmon spoken‘ about by T. W. 
Sawin, Ky.—Wm. I. Bigelow, Kansas. 


Mr. Charles A. Green—Dear Sir: The 
persimmon fruits are the richest for vin- 
egar, Take a young man, and upon cheap, 
hilly. land, plant the seeds and in his de- 
clining days he can live and be happy by 
making vinegar. No crop will equal it. 
Time forbids further remarks.—Truly, Dr. 
A. T, Keightley, Indiana. 


Mr. C. A. Green:—I read in May, 1896, 


.issue .of. your. valuable paper, an article 


headed small fruits that Andrew H. Ward 
in New York Tribune recommends nitrate 


“of soda and phosphate of lime as a fer- 


tilizer for strawberries, claiming it to be 
quite a fruit producer. I have a clay soil 
and use bone meal as phosphate, yet there 
is something lacking. Do you think I can 
use nitrate of soda and lime to good ad- 
vantage. I want something that will in- 
crease the quantity and quality of straw- 
berries if you think this is what I need 
please state when to apply, how much 
per acre and cost of same per cwt. Any 
information in regard to increasing quan- 
tity and quality will be thankfully re- 
ceived. Please answer by letter; also 
would be pleased to see an exchange of 
ideas through your valuable paper.—W. 
H. Batt, Indiana. 

(Reply: Clayey soil on which strawber- 
ries are growing needs, most of all, to be 
made loose and friable. Such soil is gen- 
erally rich enough in fertility; therefore, 
you should plow under clover, or strawy 
manure, hoping in that way to break up 
the soil into finer particles, and make it 
more: accessible to the air. Remember 
that clayey soils are generally rich in plant 
food, but that often they are so compact 
as to make it difficult for the plants to ob- 
tain the food from the soil. Nitrate of 
soda will almost always stimulate plant 
growth if applied during growing season, 
but it should be applied with care as it will 
burn the leaves if it touches them.—C, A. 
Greeti.) 

s<arng ? grr aey 
Charles A. Green, Editor Fruit Grower: 

I see by your book how to propagate the 
blackberry, but there is one question I: 
would like to have you answer through 
the Fruit Grower: Will they grow the 
same kind of berries as the bush was you 
took the seed from?—J. 8S. Snee, Clays- 
ville, Pa. 

(Reply:—Mr. Snee has not seemed to 
eatch our idea about blackberry propaga- 
tion. We propagate from the roots, and 
never from the seed. Roots of the black- 
berry will always perpetuate the same va- 
riety, but blackberry seeds will not pro- 
duce the same variety, and very likely 
would not produce a variety worth cul- 
tivation.—Editor.) 


Peculiar Persimmons. 


Mr. Charles A. 'Green:—I take pleasure 
in sending you two Arkansas persimmon 
seeds. I hope you will plant them for 
they are of a very valuable variety. On 
November 8th I was traveling with sev- 
eral gentlemen in a wagon and some 
twelve miles north from here, coming to a 
sharp hill we descended to foot it down. 
At the foot and growing out of a gulley 
we discovered a small tree, less than two 
inches in diameter, bearing a good ‘crop of 
peculiarly-shaped persimmons, They were 
from two to two and a half times longer 
than -their diameter and of the best qual- 
ity. We devoured the entire crop speedily, 
but directly found a second and third 
small tree with fruit of the same charac- 
ter, and finally we discovered quite a 
large tree with an immense crop some 
250 yards out in the forest. They were 
all alike except the large tree bore the 
largest fruit. Every man _ pronounced 
them excellent, fine flavored, sugary and 
pleasant, but their great excellence con- 
sisted in the fact that there was a “good 
bite’? between the stem end and the seeds 
of the fruit. From the situation of the 
trees I conclude that the smaller trees are 
seedlings of the large one and that they 
will come true from seed, As evidencing 
their superiority, in the opinion of the 
crowd, I will say that each person, the 
company consisting of the Circuit Judge, 
the Sheriff, the Clerk of Court, two attor- 
neys and myself, saved some of the seeds, 


- and this country is full-of the very finest 
- native persimmons. : 


The above sketch indicates their shape. 
On reading your December Fruit Grower, 
and finding you interested in persimmons 


‘I searched the overcoat where I put my 


select-sceds and found four. I send you 


_ two of them.—Very truly, Samuel H. Da- 


vidson, Arkansas, 

Note.—Mr. Davidson sends*a sketch of 
this remarkable persimmon. It is very 
long, just the shape of a long pecan nut. 
—C. A. Green. 


Persimmon Culture. 
Mr. Charles‘ A, Green: I noticed Judge 


‘| Milfer’s*arti¢le‘in’ your paper in’ régard io 


persimmons this month and knowing him 
to be, or I think to be, one of the best 


“posted authorities upon this subject in the 
“country and from; the fact that ‘several 


years ago, I found, upon clearing-a piece 


re New Fruits is the finest ever issued: profusely * (of woodland a persimmon tree that bore 


the seedless persimmon or in a measure 
almost so.and in an article upon this fact 
by my friend, Gen. Thomas A. MéeNaught, 
of Spencer, Ind., it came to Judge Miller’s 


“notice: when he wrote to me in regard to 


the seedless persimmon and I forwarded 
him some of the fruit later on. I find 


through the Rural World, the paper he is 
connected with, that he was experiment- 
‘ing largely. with this luscious fruit. I am 
-glad to hear from him in the Fruit Grower 
and to know he is still in the work. My 
experience with the ‘fruit leads me“to be- 
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lieve that it will not do well north of Cin- 
cinnati and Indianapolis. Here, 71 miles 
south of the latter city, it is a grand suc- 
cess, I have on my farm upwards of a 
hundred trees in bearing if grafted upon a 
two-year stock. They will bear in six 
years. I have five differently shaped 
varieties, that is in size and form, but only 
one that seems to be different in quality 
and taste and that is the early seedless 
yariety or partly so; it has a few seed, or 
in other words, now and then you find one 
with seed in them, ‘This species is un- 
questionably the finest of all and begins 
ripening about 15th of September here in 
Southern Indiana. I have some fifteen 
or twenty now bearing ranging in age 
from six years to thirty-five years. I am 
of the opinion that only one. variety will 
reproduce true to kind and that is the 
partly seedless variety and it is the largest 
and sweetest of them all. Judge Miller 
sent me the largest seeded variety I ever 


saw and I have four trees of them bearing 


now. Iam not a nurseryman and do not 
deal in fruit trees for profit, but for pleas- 
ure, as it were. I hope to hear and read 
more upon this subject.—Capt. T. Alex. 
Brown, Indiana. 


An Expert on Persimmons. 


The persimmon is not of spontaneous 
growth on the best blue grass lands, and 
I was quite a lad when I “first saw it. In 
1860 father and I had occasion to visit the 
“Wagle Hills” of the old Vinnio County— 
Scott—where this fruit is abundantly 
found. From a young tree, bearing su- 
perb specimens, we gathered a basket and 
from the seeds of these dates my knowl- 
edge of the persimmons on our home tree. 


The seeds were, of course, sown in the 
fall, and almost every one grew. As 
yearlings they were transplanted just 
about as pear stocks would be, a trifle 
further. apart perhaps, and in four years 
the first began to bear. In four more, the 
sex and quality of every one of the two 
or three hundred trees were fairly deter- 
mined. This experiment sets at rest sev- 
eral facts about which I think some of 
your correspondents err. 

Being seeds of one tree we might have 
expected similarity of fruit but the se- 
quel showed that we had the entire gamut 
of variation in color, size, quality and time 
of ripening. And let your readers under- 
stand that this fruit on its native heath, 
is like the apple of our orchards. ‘The 
first ripen and are grown while the tree 
is in full foliage, and before there has 
been a suspicion of frost, and in compari- 
son let it be said these are the best—very 
soft in texture and free of astringency. 
There are types that hang like a burr and 
are not fit to eat until many times frozen. 

The persimmon varies in color from 
lemon yellow to the deepest orange, and 
bright red on one side; in shape from ob- 
late to oblong. In size and quality there 
is wide variation.. If I should attempt to 
classify these variations from a long ex- 
perience with several sets of seedlings, I 
hold that the oblate form is generally 
coupled with early ripening, soft flesh and 
orange color; that the round types need 
some frost, are of good quality, are likely 
to be blushed on the yellow, and are apt 
to preponderate in number in a batch of 
Kentucky seedlings. And then there is 
the conical shaped persimmon, lemon yel- 
low, full of seeds, very large, nearly 
always late, and astringent. This is that 
type that needs frost, and lots of it, before 
it is of value, and I expect the kind that 
one of your correspondents eall “muddy,” 
but very acceptable to me indeed when 
picked. out of the snow in the early new 
year. 

My uniform experience, is. that the 


| proportion - of : barren | trees~-in=a‘ Tot’ 


of seedlings is pretty close to 
forty per cent., that they can generally 
be distinguished by certain peculiarities 
from two types, but resemble so closely an 
oblong type that I have never destroyed 
them until in bloom, The inflorescence of 
the fruitful and barren trees is quite dis- 
tinct. The flower of the former is closely 
auxiliary, half inch across, of a waxy 
cream color, blossoming here in May the 
second or third week. The barren trees 
are prone to bloom at an earlier age, the 
flowers are much smaller, the peduncle 
much longer and on it are generally borne 
three florets. This last peculiarity renders 
the character of the tree easily determined. 
What purpose the barren trees subserves, 
I cannot conjecture, as the persimmon is 
perfectly fruitful when far removed from 
the barren type. There is not a sterile 
tree on the place or anywhere in the vicin- 
ity and yet our trees always looked to 
the guard. 

In this long experience I do not remem- 
ber a single instance of failure of fruit; 
and our trees have never been injured by 
cold, enduring unscathed the 24 degrees 
below zero the 4th of January, 1884. The 
trees do not transplant kindly in large 
size, and often remain dormant an entire 
year before starting into growth. 

The persimmon buds very -kindly, but a 
shower is pretty apt to be fatal if occur- 
ring before they “knit.” It can be grafted 
too, and with quite as much certainty as 
the plum, if the work is properly done. 
We never crown graft, but have a number 
of large top worked trees, using a bank 
graft and bind wood until union has taken 
place. 

Friend Green, might I ask how many of 
your readers know the value of a bud over 
a graft not likely to grow under ordinary 
circumstances, and how many have ever 
asked themselves why they split a large 
stock when they want to graft? 

And then there are seedless persimmons; 
yes, two kinds of them. One can be found 
almost anywhere here in Kentucky, a 
small, dry, inferior fruit, early or late, red 
or yellow, but always tripling. And then 
at rare intervals you will find a tree with 
very large and very glossy foliage, bearing 
fruit of fine size and quality, almost per- 
fectly seedless. 

In all these years I do not think I have 
made a single advance by seed-sowing, 
over an accidental find of such a seedless 
type, permanent under al! circumstances 
in that respect.—W. F.. Hillenmyer, Ken- 
tucky. 


Editor “Green’s Fruit Grower:” 

I have been an interested reader of sev- 
eral numbers of “Green’s Fruit Grower.” 
It ought to be read by every fruit grower 
in our land. ‘Thinking it may interest your 
lady readers I send you the following: 
Last year I had a lot of nest egg gourds 
and placed them in my hens’ nests. After 
being in the nests for several days I 
missed one of them out of a nest. The 
egg in this particular nest was a large one, 
about the size of.a goose egg, and in the 
course of a month I came across a large 
chicken snake that could hardly travel, 
having a large hump.in the center of its 
body. Killing the snake and cutting it 
cpen I found the nest egg gourd. I have 
never been troubled with chicken snakes 
since that one swallowed the nest egg 
gourd. The nest egg gourd makes a beau- 
tiful running vine with pretty yellow 
flowers and bears about a dozen gourds, 
and they are easy to raise and quite orna- 
mental.—Mrs. Nancy King, Texas. 
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—It has lately been established that the 
temperature of the carbon in the electric 
are is about 7,500 degrees F., or over forty 
times the difference of temperature be- 
tween the boiling and freezing water, 
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Peaches in Canada. 


nana 


To many readers, Canada is a land of 
snow and ice. Although they read descrip- 
tions of winter carnivals, ice castles, to- 
boggan slides, hockey and curling matches 
and other winter sports, it does not follow 
that we do not have summer, and in some 
portions of the Dominion, a climate well 
adapted to raising fruits that are not per- 
fectly hardy. ‘Chere are probably, 10,000 
baskets of peaches, grown within a radius 
of five miles of Niagara, Ontario, await- 
‘ing shipment by steamer to Toronto, where 
many of them aré reshipped to other parts 
of the provinces ‘and Dominion. 

The Niagara ‘district has long been 
called “the Garden of Canada,” and in 
the growing of the luscious fruit, that 


river empties its apparently quiet waters 
into Lake Ontario, is particularly suited 
to fruit culture. Ii the spring, the buds 
are delayed by the ice-which runs down 
from the upper Jakes, The shelter also 
given. by the Queenstown mountain, 
makes a township bounded by river, lake 
and mountain, a happy combination, and 
an equable climate which produces the 
best results in fruits. It is estimated that 
this township, in 1894, shipped 300,000 
12-quart baskets of peaches alone. Figs 
and Black Hamburg grapes, with winter 
protection, do well. here, and ripen their 
fruit to perfection in the open air. Many 
berries and small fruits are also grown, 
but peaches are the staple crop. Apples 
were in favor, but a great many of the 
crcbards have been rooted out, and planted 
to peaches and other fruits. Even where 
apple orchards remain,. and have every 
care, are scraped, washed, pruned, 
sprayed, well fertilized and cultivated, 
they do not seem to be a success any 
more, 

Peaches are also grown. successfully in 
other parts of Ontario, notably at Grims- 
by, about 80 miles from here, near the 
head of Lake Ontario, and in. Essex 
County on the north shore of Lake Erie, 
Farther north they do not seem to pros- 
per; in fact, just across the lake from 
Niagara, only 35 miles north, they will 
not do at all. We claim. to be able to 
grow peaches as fine as Delaware or Mary-. 
land, in size and quality; they are, how- 
ever, about two or three weeks, later in 
ripening. The varieties grown here are 
principally Alexander, Barly Rivers, St. 
Johns, Foster, Early and Late Crawford, 
Smock and Salway. With a population of 
nearly 5,000,000, and the small area really 
adapted to peach growing in Canada, the 
prospects for growers are good, notwith- 
standing the fact that last year they 
touched a yery low. price—Rural New 
Yorker. 





AN IDEAL HARROW. 


By HENRY STEWART. 


It would be strange indeed if all persons 
could agree upon the same thing. And in 
regard to that most important work of the 
farm, harrowing, it may be thought not un- 
reasonable that some writers should miss 
some point that appéars conspicuously to 
others. I consider harrowing to be the most 
important part of the preparation of the land 
for crops, fnasmych as it completes the work 
of the plow. And I consider that the best 
harrow is that:one that will pulverize and 
break up the soil after the plow, and that— 
in some instances and for some uses—will act 
‘as a substitute for the plow, leaving a suffi- 
cient depth of mellow soil for the seed to 
germinate in, And I have always been an 
advocate of deep sowing, even of such small 
seeds as grass and cloyer, believing that this 
depth of soil is a surety against’ failure of 
the seeding, by.any dry; time succeeding it, 
soon after the geed-has been sown and be- 
fore the roots have‘ gota firm’ hold on the 
soil. ‘22 BO J 
‘. Harrowing’ is not #_fieresmoothing of the 
surface, leaving the thder soil.lumpy and full 
of holes and spaces between the furrow:slices, 
and any harrow that merely does this smooth- 
ing, or a mere cutting of the surface, or sim- 
ply seratches it, is not the kind of implement 
that the farmer wants, or. that should be rec- 
ommended to him by writers whose opinion 
are accepted in the way of advice. But true 
harrowing must consist of the breaking of all 
| the surface clods; the cutting of the furrow 
slices to a sufficient depth to make a perfect 
seed bed; the settling of the soil together to 
make it compact; turning and mixing the soil 
so that seed sown is covered equally and com- 
pletely, and cutting every inch of the sur- 
face in this way. An implement that does 
this answers more than one purpose, it fin- 
ishes the work of the plow, and in addition 
to this, by its very thorough working of the 
r soil it sifts as it weré the weeds from the 
soil, especially the smal young ones, and 
leaves them helpless so that an hour’s ex- 
osure kills them. And-even those that may 
Se still covered by the soil, are so effectively 
separated from it that they perish. And thus 
the farmer has his work done in the most 
perfect manner, and as well has such an ex- 
cellent finish on his land as to give it a pleas- 
ing appearance. It is quite true that there 
are several harrows made that will put this 
finish on the land,. but like the whited sepul- 
ehre, when you look under the surface, the 
imperfections are very apparent. 

Now let us take what I call a perfect har- 
row, and study its works We have a plowed 
field, plowed as it should be, turned evenly 
in depth with straight furrows if possible— 
but as such work as this-is not often seen we 
will enpeoee there are uneven places, cloddy 
furrow slices, balks, and such common imper- 
fections in the work. And we put in ‘*‘ACMB”’ 
Pulverizing Harrow on the land in either 
ease. The first. thing we notice is that the 
flat crushing spurs in the front shave off and 
crush the rough, uneven places, break down 
the slices, fill the hollows, level the surface, 
and the sharp curved. coulters, like small, 
long plowshares following. .cut into the soil, 
and turn it, leaving small furrows, as if a 
number of small plows in a gang had passed 
over the land. And on whatever soil this is 
done these coulters bury themselves in the 
soil and leave a seed bed, finely pulverized 
and mellow, quite deep enough to take in the 
seed, and afford room for the young roots to 
— in and find ample food. And when 
the farmer has spent a lot of money for fer- 
tilizers he will be pleased to see how every 
square inch of the soil, down to as deep as 
he may wish—and as deeply as this machine 
is prepared and especially intended for, gets 
its equal share of the plant food provided for 
the crops. And if the plowing has been done 
in the most perfect manner, or if it has not, 
the work is done all the same, and the per- 
fect adaptation of the harrow to its work 
really overcomes the imperfection of the plow- 
ing = remedies the errors of it to a great 
extent. 


To secure this end and purpose, the 
“ACME” Pulverizing Harrow has a lifting 
lever by means of which the angle of the 
coulters is altered, instantly changing the 
action of the coulters and forcing them deeper 
or shallower into the soil. This point is too 
often overlooked by writers who describe their 
farm work and doubtless by many farmers 
who have not studied the action of this har- 
row especially’ in clay land. The perfection 
of an implement, indeed, to a great extent 
depends upon its adaptation to all kinds of 
soil, so that its use may be universal, and 
this is one of the good points of this harrow, 

I have walked miles and miles behind the 
“ACME”’ pre ae Harrow and have close- 
ly watched and studied its manner of work- 
ing, and I must say that much of what I 
have learned and known of the culture of the 
land and the preparation of it for the seed, 
and the growth of plants, has been the re- 
sult of work with this implement, Just as my 
work with the plow has taught-me what good 
_ plowing is and must be.. And this study has 
given me a firm belief that a. part of the 
study of the F henge! men at the agricultural 
colleges should be just in the same way, be- 
hind the hest implements that can be pro- 
cured for the work to be done. And this should 
be done while other scientific education is not 
to be left undone. In fact the study of the 
work of a perfect implement, made on scien- 
tifie principles, is nothing less than a scien- 
tific one. ' 

Agriculture is passing through a crisis, and 
changes are impending. These can only hap- 

en in the way of better work ‘and more in- 
ensive culture, thus growing better crops at 
less cost on less surface. And the means for 
this most certainly consist to a very great 
extent in the selection and use of the most 
perfect implements. It-fs no use giving food 
to an animal that cannot digoat it. And 
equally it will be useless to give costly food 
to the crops in the form of fertilizers, unless 
the very best implements are used to pre- 
pare the soil, so that the food may be prop- 
erly digested and fitted for the plants. And 
it ey be said most truly, that while the 
{plow is not to be eee in the least, the 

trow is to be studied-.even more as the 





implement by which the digestive ability of 
the soil for its food is to be mostly perfected 
and stimulated, aig pera 


portion of it located where the Niagara. 
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The Apple as Food. 


The apple is the most valuable of all 
our native fruits, being richest in sugar 
and albumen,. The juiciest are the most 
digestible, but the mealiest are the more 
nutritious. ‘Thoroughly’ masticated, di- 
gestion begins immediately, but some peo- 
ple cannot eat them uncooked as a des- 


sert. The apple contains more phosphorus 


than any other fruit or vegetable. A 
Brooklyn physician, translating from a 
German writer, thus discourses on apples 
as food and medicine: ‘The apple is such 
a common fruit that few persons are fa- 
miliar with its remarkably efficacious me- 
dicinal properties. Everybody ought to 
know that the very best thing they can do 
is to eat apples just before going to bed. 
The apple is excellent brain food because 
it has more phosphoric acid, in an easily 
digestible shape, than any .other fruit 
known. It excites the action.of the liver, 
promotes sound and healthy sleep, and 
thoroughly disinfects the mouth. It also 
agglutinates the surplus acids of the stom- 
ach, helps the kidney secretions and pre- 
vents calculus growth, while it obviates in- 
digestion and is one of the best preventives 
of diseases of the throat, Next to lemon 
and orange it is also the best antidote for 
the thirst and craving of persons addicted 
to the alcohol and opium habit.”—Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. 





Young Trees.are Best. 


The question is often asked: ‘‘Will not 
the continued: planting of peach trees ruin 
the business?’ Experts say no. “There 
are,” says Central States Fruit Grower, 
“natural limitations on the industry that 
will prevent this, They are the extreme 
winters, frosts, yellows, lack of cultiva- 
tion, failure to thin fruit, by which the 
tree overproduces, poor fruit, and last, a 
fact not sufficiently known, viz.: that the 
profitable crops are the first-seven, It is 
better after a tree has borne seven annual 
crops to remove it, as a business ‘invest- 
ment, putting a new’tree in its place 
rather than allow it to occupy the ground 
or plant a tree in some other place and 
use this ground for other things. ‘A good 
many growers will agree with this state- 
ment, but the best fruit is from. young 
trees, and the best gets the money. It is 
not disputed that the trees will continue 
to bear after the first seven years, and 
many times with profit, but if you are 
in business for gain year in and year 
out, the above holds good.” 





Foreign Demand for Apples. 


In an article upon the export of, Ameri- 
can fruits to Europe, printed in the Sun 
eight weeks ago, we spoke of the foreign 
demand for American apples, which, as 
was then supposed, would be unusually 
large this fall. Since that time, the ship- 
ments of our prime apples to foreign mar- 
kets have far exceeded those in the cor- 
responding period of other years, and 
have amounted to nearly 700,000 barrels, 
while for the first four weeks of last year’s 
season the export was under 50,000 bar- 
rels. The shipments will continue yet two 
months. For most of that time cargo 
space has been engaged by the apple ex- 
porters upon all available outgoing steam- 
ers bound for British ports. 

The apple crop of the year in all parts 
of the country has been enormous. As the 
reports of it came to us from the various 
States weeks ago, it seemed doubtful 
whether markets could be found for the 
millions of barrels which we would be able 
to spare, after supplying the American de- 
mand. The foreign markets, however, 
have proved to be unysually, satisfactory, 
and that by reason.of the shortage in the 
apple crop of several of. the countries of 
Europe. The British market, in particu- 
lar, is favorable to our apple growers, and 
by far the greater part of the American 
surplus is shipped to London, Liverpool, 
and Glasgow, from New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia. The promise from Ger- 
many, also, is better than usual. 

For abundance and for quality, the yield 
of the extensive apple orchards of this 
State has been splendid.-- We do not be- 
lieve that the apples brought to this city 
from the country that borders upon the 
Hudson have ever been surpassed in qual- 
ity; and, in saying this, we do not depre- 
ciate those that have come from other 
States of the Union. You could not any- 
where find better apples than those to be 
seep everywhere in the city. ‘They are 
prime, indeed, beautiful, juicy, rich in 
taste, good enough for Adam and Eve be- 
fore they were ashamed, or had any rea- 
son to be. 

It is lucky for our apple growers and ex- 
porters that the crop of the year is 6f the 
best quality, since foreign ‘consumers, es- 
pecially the English, are very particular 
about their apples, We cannot afford to 
ship any but the choicest varieties. ‘The 
English have talkéd a good deal against 


‘American fruits during the past two or 


three years, for the reason that California 
had sent them some poor lots of peaches, 
pears and plums; but we don’t believe that 
the grumpiest Englishman alive could say 
a word against the American apples which 
we are shipping to England. The English 
must surely be happy in their way during 
the hours devoted to eating our apples. 

Apples are cheap, too. They can be 
bought in the English market at about the 
price for which they are sold in New York, 
though some of the steamship companies 
ask $1 a barrel for transporting them over 
sea. While the apples are cheap to the 
purchaser, the apple crop is profitable to 
the American apple raisers. The big or- 
chards, in particular, furnish a very desir- 
able profit to their proprietors. 
draw some millions of dollars from Europe 
this year as the price of our surplus ap- 
ples. 

It is a fine sight to see the merry -apple 
pickers at work. 
apples any day, from morning till night, 
than loaf in the sunshine. Next to the 


picking of them, the eating of them is the 


thing. Horace Greeley, when interested 
in the “food-reform” movement forty: 
years ago, was never tired of urging peo- 
ple to eat apples. He believed in their 
wholesomeness, and he was right. 

We are pleased that American apple 
raisers can give Europe a full supply of 
that best of all fruits this year.—New 
York Sun. 





Green’s Four Books on Fruit 
Culture—New Edition for 1896, 


Notice that we offer Green’s Fruit 
Grower, with Green’s Four Books, on 
Fruit Culture, or Green’s Fruit Grower, 
with Green’s Six Books, one year, for 35c. 

We have recently printed a new edition 
of Green’s Four Books. The demand for 
these books has been’so great that we 


have lost record of the number of editions } 
printed, but altogether over 100,000 copies | - 


have been issued and sold, thus indicating 
the interest taken in Fruit Culture by 
people, Those interested in gardening or 
orchards desire some book which they can 
refer to at various sedsons of the year, as 
pruning, planting, spraying, harvesting, or 
other similar work progresses, 
books are devoted: First, How We Made 
the Old Farm Pay. Second, Peach Cul- 
ture. Third, The Propagation of Fruit, 
Plants, Vines and Trees. Fourth, General 
Fruit Instructor, all under one cover. 
Formerly these books sold at 25c. each. 


All under one cover for 25c., or with } 


Green’s Fruit Grower for 35c, 


Wé shall | 


We would rather pick |. 


These: |' 





To Handle Game. 


® 


“Game must not be drawn except in 


warm weather, and then ice should be- 


used: Wild turkeys‘and ducks should be 
packed in their natural state. Partridge, 


quail arrive in better order and sell’ bet- 
ter when wrapped in paper.” Trapped 
birds sell better than those that have been 
shot; those badly shot should not be 


packed with others, as they may injure 


or spoil the whole package. Pack large 
game in barrels and small game in boxes. 
Venison, when shipped whole, should have 
the livér and lights removed, as they only 
have to be thrown away here. When 
sending saddles, strip the skin from the 
fore part of the deer and wrap about the 


saddle to keep it clean and in good order, , 





The Peach Tree Borer. 
The’ brownish, gummy,  exudations; 
more or less soiled with earth and the 


larval excrement, about.the bases of peach 
.trees, and also, to a less extent, of the 


cherry and plum, are familiar to all grow- 
ers of these fruits, These exudations indi- 
cate the presence of the peach-tree borer, 
which undergoes its development just 
within the bark, mining between the bark 


‘and the sapwood, often completely gitd- 


ling and causing the death of trees, and 
always’ greatly injuring and weakening 
them. The parent of this larva is not often 
seen. It is a very slender, dark-blue moth, 
wasp-like in appearange, and presenting 
remarkable ¢ifferences between the two 
sexes. The mimicking of the wasp is es- 
pecially noticeable in the case of the male 
insect, the wings of which are transpar- 
ent, bordered with steel-blue, which is the 
general color of the body in both sexes. 
The fore-wings of the female are blue 
and clothed with scales, while the hind- 
wings are transparent, resembling those 
of the male. The middle of the abdomen 
of the female is marked by a broad orange 
band. The male expands about one inch 
and the female an inch and a half or 
more. 

This insect is a native American species, 
and was described by Thomas Say, of 
Philadelphia, early in the’ present cen- 
tury. Its food plant prior to the introduc- 
tion of the peach by Europeans was un- 
doubtedly some of the wild plums, and the 
fact that this country is its native home 
easily explains :its present wide distribu- 
tion.: It occurs practically wherever the 
peach is grown throughout the United 


: States, our records covering the country 


from. Maine southward to the Gulf and 
westward to the Pacific Slope. Naturally, 
its-presence is most noticeable in ‘the dis- 
tricts where peach growing is a promi- 
nent industry, notably in Maryland and 
Delaware, and from Michigan southward 
throughout the upper valley of the Miss- 
issippi and its tributaries. 


REMEDIES. 


Somewhat allied to mechanical protec- 
tions are applications to the trunk which 
are obnoxious to the moths and which 
may prevent them from ovipositing. Car- 
bolic acid washes are perhaps the best for 
this purpose, and various formulas haye 
been given. Dr. Lintner quotes Mr. 
Bateman, of Painesville, Ohio, as having 
had good success with the following wash: 

‘One pine of crude carbolic acid or one- 
half pint of refined acid, combined with 
a gallon of good soft soap, and the whole 
diluted with the addition of 8 gallons of 
soft water. 
oughly with a brush, care being taken to 
wet all the crevices. 

The following similar wash is recom- 
mended by Mr. J. H. Hale: a7. 
“Two @tiarts of strong, soft soap and half 
a pint of crude carbolic acid, with two 
ounces of Paris green, are -thoroughly in- 
corporated in a bucketful of water. and 
enough lime and clay added to make a 
thin paste.——C. L. Marlatt, First Assist- 
ant Entomologist U. S. Department, Bul- 


ma Not 


grouse (prairie chickens), woodcock and |} 


The wash is applied thor- }. 
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Adam Dag 


in the gardens around Eden has @ 
there been seen the peer of our 
« JUBILEE ” CATA E for 1897, Hieaa 

To commemorate our fiftieth F 
business year, we have pre- 
pared the most. beautiful and 
valuable SEED and PLANT 
CATALOGUE the gardening 
world has ever. seen. Every 
copy. costs us 25 cts. to produce, 
but in honor of this our “JU- 
BILEE” year, we wit seat 1: ee 
this season 0 any one 
on ne FREE «A 10C. oe sabe 
stamps) to cover postage an 
ieaiiin - --This « }UBILEE” 
CATALOGUE of « EVERYTHING 

16} FOR THE GARDEN” is a mag- 
a nificent book of 170 pages, on 
which are displayed over 500 
beautiful illustrations of Seeds # 
and Plants, the work of our 
own artists. Also six full-size 
colored plates which in artistic 
beauty have probably never 
been equaled, certainly never 
surpassed. 
he gorgeous products of our 
Gardens and Greenhouses are 
not only faithfully pictured and 
described in the Catalogue, but 
equally so every other desirable 
requisite, new and old, for both § 
Farm and Garden. 

A “JUBILEE SURPRISE SOU- Re 
VENIR” will also be sent without & 
charge to all applicants for the @} 
Catalogue who will state where BaZa 

i they saw this advertisement. § 
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35 & 37 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 


$9979 "7-10 ‘69 
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WE MANUFACTURE 
Pumps «hydrau- 
lie of pr te 
for all purposes. Our Spray Pumps and Nozzles are 
used & recommended by prominent horticulturists. 
THE DEMING CO., Satem, O. 
HENION & HUBBELL ......:.Chicago, Il. 

C. J. TAGER. CO. 4.200 cose 





GENERAL 
) AGEN- 


b cues: HARRIS PUMP & SuPPLYCO.,Pittsburg,Pa. 
* | CRANE 


San Francisco, Cal. 
CRANE & JacK Co Portiand, Ore. 
) Send for valuable illustrated 36-page book, treatise 
J on spraying. 
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32-page Mlustrated Catalogue 
U U ted F REE. _ 


* THE STANDARD 
= BERRY PACKAGEOF THE WELD! 
Climax Baskets for Peaches, Grapes and Melons. 








If our prices do not suit 
you it mast be that you 
want the earth. Send for 
our bargain’ list of cherry 
trees, plum, apie and 
pear trees.:. All superior 
young stock that will 
make handsome and prof- 
itable orchards at sacrifice 
prices. 
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Forseveral yess post we have made liberal offers at this season to gain trial subscriptions to om 


by aes has exe pos ye A 
or an er re le Ouse. 
est circulation of ary similar periodical in America, 


revious year. We are therefore encouraged generous off 

Our publication is now recognized as a national enccess, having the 

b cl : ut we. want to add at 50, i 

eabecriptions to our list at once, and so have contracted for an unlimited number of 
hoice in each 


to make the most 
east & quarter of ‘ 


an cent 


collection, to be given away free to all. who send a orly 10c. in sil 
a 


lower 
12 onec. stamps to pay fora three mos. trial subscripuon to 
the best fiction and =i helpful topical d i 
They are not mixed in one package, but put up in se 
Pansies, sweet scented, very large, lovely, 
Pinks, finest double bedding sorts in mixta 
Asters, new sorts, finest double varieties mix 
Poppies, giant flowered, double, very showy, , 
Petunias, finest single mixed, profuse blooming, 3 col. 
Zinnias, rich and showy , immense double flowers, 10 col. 
Sweet ‘Alyssum very pretty for edgings, bright, 12 col. 
Sweet Mignonette, large flowers, superb scented, 2 col. 
e above sixteen 
will be sent = free if you send only 10c. in sil 
bian, 


80 col. 
l4col. 
20 col. 

col. 





ver, Or 
Colum! erica’s Great Natio Literary Success. 
“ Pemale Dante,"’ acknowledged nas 


varieties of choice flower seeds, put-up in sixteen se 
12 one cent stamps 


I uropean authority as the greatest li 
this year are, HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, poet, traveler and literateur, for over 


iver or 
» 2 large, 80 col., Diustr zine, brim full of 


um 
ts obtainable. Here is a full list of the seeds sent free to avery subscriber. 


3, with cul for each of the ie varieties F 
Marigold, French striped, dwarf stocky plants, mixed, 10col. 
avin yee dwarf double rocket, very showy, hardy, )0col. 
Sweet Peas, large flowered, all newer shades, robust, .0col. 
Nasturtiums, flowers last until frost, Tull bloomers, 6 col. 
Portulacas, single mixed, charming dwarf plants, 20 col. 
Candytuft, free flowering annuals, beds or borders, 15 col. 
Drummond Phlox, grandiflora, fine, large flowering, 20 col. 
Morning Glory, sturdy, well marked rich flower, 40 col. 

packages, with cultuzal directions for each, 

for a three months’ trial subscription to 
Columbian is edited by Madame -Glenerne, the 
female Among our contributors for 


years editor of Youth’s (umpanion, = 


“ OLIVER OpTic,” the world’s greatest writer of boys stories. We make this unparalleled offer simply to get The Columb! 


into new es. 
with 10c. in silver, or 12 one cent stamps, and get 


refer to any publisher in New England as to our reliability. 


We shall trust to its merits for renewal and permanent subscriptions. Send full name and address to-day, 
all; three ——— and three trial subscriptions for 25c. in silver. We 


The Columbian, 13, 15,17 Otis St., Boston, 
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NEW PEACHES ( 


—Triumph, Greensboro, Sneed, Fitzgerald and Bokara No. 3. 


NEW GH ESTNUTS —Numbo, Paragon, Ridgley. 
‘these and other Fruits, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
’ Roses, Plants, Bulbs, Seeds, ete, Send for our valuable free catalogue, a 


b : magazine size. One of the m@t 
mertenite th haere uarter of a million PEACH 
eeds, Plants, Bulbs, Small Trees, ete. postpaid. Safe 


assortments in America. uta 
Many other things in proportion. 


Acres. 


For description of 


if not the most complete 
still unsold. | 


32 Greenhousese 


atrival and antietneioe J guarante¢d, larger by freight or express. 


ear. 100 


' THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 80x59 Painesville, O. 
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CONTEST CLOSES MARCH (0th. 


Three Prizes can be won by You, by a little Study. 


READ EVERY WORD CAREFULLY. NO LOTTERY. NO BLANKS. 


our last contest which closed X-Mas we gave 8570. in cash and 8764 golden gifts 


This is our ninth great contes' 


to contestants... We now make another stupendous offer. 
words out of the 10 letters in LITE. 
c a 850.00 in cash. To the next 
oldene American Watch; with 

accurate time-keeper, fully warrante 


FAIR AND SQUARE. 


To the person who makes the largest number of 
RATURE we will pay $200.00 in cash ; to the person send- 
2& persons who send largest list, we 
Chain and Charm, 
d. And to every person who makes a list of 


5 or more words we Will send as a gift, a beautiful gold plated Californin Half Dollar 
Charm, mounted on a pin for man’s necktie or lady's collar. The only rules to follow are 
that you must use no foreign words or proper names (names of persons, places, etc.) Use no 


abbreviations, 


a week after contest closes, 


Get your friends and family to help you make as many words as 
honestly distributed. As to our reliability we refer to any bank in Augusta, or to the publishers = 
of this paper. This is a fair and square contest, the closing date is near athand and you should 
make up your list at once. 
argest list, prize of EXT RA PRIZE } 
Watches for next largest lists,and in addition the California Half Dollar york | s 
hich we send free to every contestant who sends over 40 words a genuine, serviceableW ATO 
A It will require a great deal of study to win this great extra paiden aim. but we 
to setid the extra jewelry above named in same package with the HALF DOLLAR CHA M PIN, 
To make 40 words will be‘a difficult matter. Remember, you 
RE and no letter can be 


for 1} 
of 25 


ONAIN A 

- positively guarantee 
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A WONDERFUL 


‘Botanical Discover v 


The Kava-Kava Shrub. 


A FREE GIFT OF GREAT VALUE. 


To all Sufferers from Kidney or Bladder 
Disorders, Bright’s Disease, Diabetes, 
Dropsy,Rheumatism,Gout, Pain in Back, 
Female Complaints and Irregularities, 
Blood Impurities and other maladies 
caused by improper action of the Kid- 
neys or Urinary Organs. 


A few weeks ago our readers were in- 
formed of the discovery of the Kava-Kava 
Shrub, a new botanical product, of won- 
derful power in curing certain’ diseases. 
' ig The Kava-Kava 
Shrub, or as botanists 
call it, Piper Methys- 













' banks of the Ganges 
river, East India, and 
’ probably was used for 
centuries by the na- 
tives before its extra- 
ordinary properties 
became known to 
civilization through 
Christian missionar- 


The Kava-Kava Shrub i¢s- In this respect it 
(Piper Methysticum.) resembles the discov- 


ery of quinine from the peruvian bark, 
made known by the Indians to the early 
Jesuit missionaries in South America, and 
by them brought to civilized man. We 
have previously quoted Dr. Archibald 
Hodgson, the great authority on these dis- 
eases in which he describes the sufferings 
of both Hindoos and white missionaries. 
and soldiers on these low, marshy swamps 
and jungles on the Ganges. He says: 


“Intense tropical heat and moisture acting 
upon decaying vegetation renders these low 
grounds on the Ganges most unhealthy dis- 
tricts. Jungle fevers and miasma assail the 
system. * * The Blood becomes deranged 
and the Urine thick and dark-colored. * * 
Life hangs in the balance. Then when all 
modern medical science fails, safety is found 
in the prompt use of Kava-Kava. A decoc- 
tion of this wonderful botanical growth re- 
lieves the Kidneys, the Urine becomes clearer, 
the fever abates, and recovery sets in, etc.”’ 

Our readers already know of the bring- 
ing of this wonderful shrub to Europe and 
America, and the success of the medicine 
Alkavis, which contains the active principle 
of the Kava-Kava Shrub, only in a much 
more concentrated and powerful form. We 
are glad to record the numerous extraor- 
dinary cures -wrought :by this great: dis- 
covery. 

Of all the diseases that afflict mankind, Dis- 
eases of the Kidneys are the most fatal and 
dangerous, and this being the case, it is but 
natural that the discovery of the Kava-Kava 
Shrub, Nature’s Positive Specific Cure for 
Diseases of the Kidneys, is welcomed as a 
gift to suffering humanity, and endorsed not 
only by the public, but by the most eminent 
physicians, both of Europe and America. The 
fact that Alkavis is sent free for trial to suf- 
ferers from these diseases has had a great 
effect in making its remarkable benefits 
widely known. One person when cured nat- 
urally tells another, and so sufferers every- 
where are testifying to the wonderful health 
restoring powers of this new botanical prod- 
uct. In the New York Weekly World, of 
Nov. 1st. the testimony of Rev. W. B. Moore, 

D., of Washington, D. C., was given, de- 
scribing his years of suffering from Kidney 
disease and Rheumatism, and his rapid cure 
by Alkavis. Rev. Thomas Smith, the Meth- 
odist minister at Cobden, Illinois. passed 
nearly one hundred gravel stones after two 
weeks’ use of Alkavis. Rev. John H. Watson, 
of Sunset, Texas, a minister of the gospel of 
thirty years’ service, was struck down at his 
post.of duty by Kidney disease. After hover- 
ing between life and death for two months, 
and all his doctors having failed, he took Al- 
kavis, and was completely restored to health 
and strength, and is fulfilling his duties’.as 
minister of the qonpel. Below we. publish.the 
portrait of Mr. R. C. Wood, a prominent at- 

¢ . torney. of Lowell, 
Indiana, cured of 
Rheumatism, Kid- 
hey and Bladder 
disease of ten 
years’ standing by 
Alkavis. Mr. Wood 
flescribes himself 
as being in con- 
stant misery, often 
compelled to rise 
ten times during 
the night on ac- 
count of weakness 
of the bladder. He 
was treated by all 
his home _physi- 
cians without the 
least. benefit and 
tinally completely 
few 
weeks by Alkayis. The testimony is un- 
doubted and really wonderful. Many others 
give similar evidence. Many doctors also tes- 
tify to the powers of Alkavis in curing almost 
hopeless cases. Among these none have 
greater weight than Dr. A. R. Knapp, of 
Leoti, Kan., and Dr. Anderson, of Carthage, 
Mo., whose testimony is particularly valuable 
from the fact of their feat experience in 
these diseases. Mr. A. S. Colburn, of Walt- 
ham, Mass., aged 78, me 
and an intense suf- CY 
ferer for five years, 
was cured by Alkavis. 


Mr. R. C. Wood, Lowell, Ind. cured in. a 








Mrs. Jas. Young, 
of Kent, Ohio, 
writes that she had 
tried six doctors in 
vain, that she was 
about to give up in 
despair, when she G@ 
found Alkavis, and 7 
was promptly cured Mrs. James Young, Kent. 0 
of Kidney disease, and restored to health. 
Mrs. Alice Evans, of Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. 
Mary A. Layman, of Neel, W. Va., twenty 
years a sufferer; Mrs. Sarah Vunk, Edin- 
boro, Pa.; Mrs. L. E. Copeland, Elk River, 
Minn.; and many other ladies join in*testi- 
fying to the wonderful curative powers of 
Alkavis, in various forms of Kidney and 
allied diseases, and of other troublesome 
afflictions peculiar to womanhood. In such 
cases of disorders peculiar to women we 
do not care to publish testimonials at 
large, but ladies interested therein can 
obtain full information from a descriptive 
book which is furnished free by the im- 
porters of Alkavis. The good results of 
using this new botanical discovery in such 
cases are indeed most remarkable. 

The following letter from the well- 
known minister, Rey. A. C. Darling, of 
North Constantia, Oswego County, New 
York, was written after, as he says him- 
self, he had lost confidence in man and 
medicine, had no sleep or rest, and took 
Alkavis as a last resort. - 


North Constantia, Oswego Co., N. Y. 
Chureb Kidney Cure Company: 

Gents:—I have been troubled with kidney 
and kindred diseases for sixteen years and 
tried all I could get without relief. Two and 
a half years ago I was taken with a severe 
attack of La Gripes. which turned to pneu- 
monia. At that time my Liver, Kidneys, 
Heart and Urinary Organs all combined in 
what to me seemed their last attack. My con- 
fidence in man and medicine had gone. My 
hope had vanished and all that was left to me 
was a dreary life and certain death. At last 
I heard of Alkavis and as a last resort I 
commenced taking it. At this time I was 
using tbe vessel as often as sixteen times in 
one night, without sleep or rest. In a short 
time,*to my astonishment, I could sleep all 
night.as soundly as a baby, which I had not 
done in sixteen years before. What I know 
it has done for me, I firmly believe it-will do 
for.all who will give Alkavis a fair trial. I 
most gladly recommend Alkavis to all. 

incerely yours, 
(Rev.) A. OC. DARLING. 

.Such testimony as the above makes it very 
clear that Alkavis is indeed a sure specific 
cure for these serious diseases. The Church 
Kidney Cure Company, 418 fourth Avenue, 
New .York City, are so far the only importers 
of Alkavis, and they are so sure it will cure 
that they will send a Large Case of Alkavis 
yy mail prepaid free to ties Reader of 

reen’s Fruit Grower, who is a Sufferer from 
any form of yey A or Bladder disorder, 
Bright’s Disease, iabetes, Rheumatism, 
Gout, Dropsy, Cystitis, Gravel, Pain in Back 
Female Complaints and Irregularities, Blood 
Impurities, or other affliction due to Im- 

action. of the Kidneys or Urinary 


ae)? s:- We advise all our readers who are 
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TWENTY YEARS AMONG FRUITS 





* Ordering Plants and Seeds. 





Written especially for Green's Fruit Grower 
By L. B. PIERCE. 


¥ 





A friend in the plant business received 
the following letter which is but a sample 
of many received by nurserymen: all over 
the country: 

Coon Hollow, Mo., March 28, 1896. 

Dear Sir:—Me and my wife have been 
reading your catalogue, and I write you to 
know what you would charge me for a lot 
of strawberry plants. Have you got the 
Barry, VanDeman and Corner Stone. I 
bought a dozen Corner Stone of Mr. Smith, 
two years ago and the label got rubbed out 
so only the C was in sight and my wife 
sold 600 plants for Crescent at 30 cts. a 


hundred. I paid $3 for a dozen the year 
before, so you see I did not make, more 
than the Dutchman’s one per cent. Ha! 


ha! ha! I have always grown Bed Rock, 
but two years ago my hired man mixed the 
plants with Free.Silver and I can’t tell 
tother from which, so I will have to com- 
mence anew. Have you any good Bed 
Rock plants true to name. I tried to start 
Wm. Belt twice last summer and _ the 
plants rusted both times, have you any 
plants? I see you say in your catalogue 
that Mrs. Lease, Corbett, Referee and Fitz- 
simmons don’t rust. Those are the kind 1 
want. About six of each I reckon would 
b: enough. Have you got any plants? 
And how about Grover Cleveland? You 
describe it as being very firm. That’s the 
kind I want. Something that will stand 
lots of hard knocks. 

I should like to have a lot—at least 100, 
perhaps more. I have a trade with some 
little towns on the Duck Creek railroad, 
and I want something that I can ship and 
have it stand up all night. The railroad 
brakemen make juice of soft berries. Might 
just as well run them through a cider 
mill. I suppose you have some nice plants 
of the Grover Cleveland. 

You describe Any Old Thing, so it seems 
to me it must be either the Jucunda or the 
old Wilson’s Albany Seedling. I use to 
grow both, at the time I had the barn lot 
in berries. I want about six of Any Old 
Thing if you have any nice plants. I am 
going to plant a piece of ground just off 
the end of the lane—it is corn stubble. It 
has been in corn about twenty years, but 
it plows up kind of black just after a rain. 
I should have manured it, but my oldest 
boy got his leg broke playing foot-ball and 
was laid up all winter. He is the best 
full-back in this part of Missouri, and a 
fellow that gets by him has got to be as 
long-legged as Abe Lincoln, and as lively 
as a three-year-old steer. I shouldn’t plant 
so many strawberries, only corn and steers 
don’t bring anything, and I must do some- 
thing. And I guess you may send me a 
full dozen of Any Old Thing. If it should 
happen to be the same as Jucunda or Wil- 
son I should like it first rate. Have you 
got any A. No. 1 plants? And say! I 
must have six Bob Ingersoll’s. I just hate 
that man, and if I talked as he does I 
should not want to be out after dark and 
should have to keep a light burning all 
night. If there was a thunder storm I 
should go under the bed just as Gyp. does. 
Gyp. is the dog. And say, I forgot to ask 
you whether Queen Lil. would not be good 
to plant with Grover Cleveland, say every 
fifth row or perhaps every fourth? Have 
you any Queen Gil? I see you have it in 
the catalogue. ,.. . be 

And Boss Platt and -Mrs. Gougar—I 
don’t like those people any better than I 
like Ingersoll, but I suppose that don’t af- 
fect strawberry plants named after them. 
You may let me have half a dozen each 
of these kinds if you have the plants. I 
see you advertise them in the catalogue. 
When you write would you have time to 
tell me whether there is anything better 
to grow than strawberries, and what you 
think of raising potatoes? I hear they 
raise some awful nice ones up around 
Cleveland, and it would help me and my 
neighbors if you would be kind enough to 
tell me all about potato growing in Ohio. 
Have you any Stick in the Mud and Six- 
teen to One, strawberries. You don’t men- 
tion them in your catalogue, but Jones 
down in Galveston does, and he says that 
they won’t heave out: and that a frost 
doesn’t hurt them. I would like about a 
dozen or so of each. And I forgot to teil 
you that I wanted 100 Bed Rock and 12 
Wm. Belt, if you have any plants. And 
now could you get these plants to me so 
I could plant them about the 10th of April? 
I suppose it will take two days for a letter, 
so when I get your answer it will be four 
days, and getting you a postoflice order 
and sending it will take three days, and 
that will make seven altogether and that 
will. give you a day to dig the plants and 
four to get them here. Could you send 
them by freight? It costs like the —, 
well like everything to send by express. 
I must have them by the tenth anyway 
because I want to plant forty acres of corn 
and the moon will be just right on the 
11th to begin. I have got a lot of hogs to 
sell, do you think they will be any higher? 
Some of the neighbors are carring to-day, 
but I believe they will be higher in May, 
and corn isn’t worth much. What do you 
think? And say, you offer a premium, and 
I believe you may send me some Queen 
Lil and Mark Hanna. 

P. S.—I believe you may send me Susan 
B. Anthony in place of Any Old Thing, 
and Mrs. McKinley in place of Helen 
Gougar. That is all.—Jabez Simpson, 
Coon Hollow, Mo. 

Now my dear reader you may think this 
letter is overdrawn, but it is not. Any 
large dealer who advertises extensively, 
gets exactly such letters, and sometimes 
they are twice as long and contain matters 
more irrelevant than those mixed up in 
this specimen. Sometimes there are sev- 
eral pages of questions. One man whom 
I often meet and who formerly made it a 
point to fully answer all letters, sat up 
one night for four hours after his usual 
bed time, to write the replies to a letter 
of this character, and that at a busy time 
when sleep was quite important to him. 

It is the custom now with firms sending 
out catalogues, to inclose order sheets, but 
in many families these convenient sheets 
are given to the children to scribble on 
and when it comes time to order, some- 
thing else has to be substituted. When 
the order sheet is used it is often the 
case that people persist in writing on the 
littie space which is requested to be left 
vacant for filing. One plant dealer showed 
a friend an order sheet which was wholly 
occupied in telling about a sick pig, and 
asking for advice and the order for about 
a dollar’s worth of plants was written in 
pencil upon a piece of a paper bag. As 
Josh Billings used to remark, ‘These 1s 
fax.” Now let me tell you how I would 
proceed to inquire and order. 

Goose Corners, O., Feb. 2, 1897. 
John Smith, Nurseryman, Leavenworth, 

Kansas: 

Dear Sir:—I received your catalogue all 
right and have perused it with interest. I 
think I shall try some of the old standbys 
and a few of the new in quantities as indi- 
cated in the list below. I give you a dupli- 
eate list so you mav check down any 
special prices you may possibly give, or at 





least have a memorandum. I send a 
stamped and addressed envelope, and if 
you will be so kind as to indicate prices 
on one of the lists »nd return soon, I will 
make you an order in March, so you will 
have an abundance of ‘time to get ready 
to fill it about the 1st of April. « Yours 
truly,—L. B. Pierce. 

List of strawberry plants wanted by L. 
B. Pierce, Goose Corners, Ohio: 
Bed Rock. ~ 


100. Bed Rock. 100 
50 Grov. Cleveland. 50 Grov. Cleveland’ 
12 W. C. Barry. 12 W. C. Barry. 
12 .VanDeman. 12 VanDeman. 
12 Corner Stone... 12 Corner Stone. 
12 Any Old Thing. 12 Any Old Thing. 
12 Wm. Belt. 12 Wm. Belt. 
6 Mrs. Lease. 6 Mrs. Lease. 
6 Helen Gougar. 6 Helen Gougar. 
6 Bob Ingersoll. 6 Bob Ingersoll. 
6 Corbett. 6 Corbett. 
6 Referee. 6 Referee. 
G FitzSimmons. 6 FitzSimmons. 
6 Boss Platt. 6 Boss Platt. 


Goose Hollow, O., March 4, 1897. 
John Smith, Leavenworth, Kansas: 


Dear Sir:—I inclose list as returned with 
prices, in February. You may substitute 
Susan B. Anthony for Any Old Thing, and 
‘Mark Hanna for Referee. You’were kind 
enough to offer'a dozen plants at catalogue 
rates in addition to the order as premium. 
You may therefore in¢lose six each of 
Queen Lil and Mrs. McKinley. 

I have looked up the matter of shipment 
aud find that the Wells, Fargo Express 
Co., who have an office about a mile from 
my home reach Kansas City, so you may 
ship by your own express line in care of 
W. F..& Co., at Kansas City, and I shall 
get the advantages of through rates for 
nearly the whole distance. Please pack 
carefully and light, 'as I shall watch the 
express office and take care of them 
promptly. I would be greatly pleased if 
you would start the order on Tuesday, 
April 12th, as it would reach me without 
lying over Sunday, and about the time 
that the ground would be ready in this lat- 
itude. Inclosed find P. O. O. for seventeen 
dollars. Yours truly,—L. B. Pierce. 

I will say no more at his time, save to 
add that my experience for many years as 
a nurseryman, and since, as a buyer, has 
convinced me that the one who puts off 
ordering plants and trees until almost 
planting time, not only wrongs the nursery- 
man, but works to the buyer’s serious loss. 

First come, first served, is the proper 
order of.arrangements at all reputable 
nurseries, and the late comer gets the culls 
and leavings. ‘ 

Perhaps I ought to add in explantion 0 
the pig inquiry that the dealer was at that 
time a writer for an agricultural paper. 


CHANGING VARIETIES. 


Mr. S. D. Willard-a very successful large 
fruit. grower at Geneva, N. Y., makes a 
strong point of regrafting varieties, which 


prove unsuitable or which are 
ovcrproduced, and he goes sO 
far as to express the belief 


that the trees of the future will be double 
worked. I mentioned in my contribution 
to the December issue, the curious fact 
that a multitude of different apple seed- 
lings grafted to one variety would in the 
course of three years all have roots exact- 
ly similar, and would in fact be root and 
branch of the variety of the graft. Root 
grafts of the Northern Spy for example, 
would be uniformly healthy and _ hardy, 
and would therefore make excellent stocks 
for sorts less healthy and less free in 
growth, and crooked, slow growing sorts, 
like Canada Red, or Jonathan,placed as 
heads upon the Northern-Spy, would havé 
straight, clean stems of great vigor. 

Scarcely a reader of the Fruit Grower 
but has worthless trees which might in 
three years time be changed into valuable 
heads by regrafting. I have some myself 
which I have neglected too long, and I am 
planning to do some grafting. Instead of 
sending off for scions of scarce or new 
sorts, which might be difficult to get, I 
shall order vigorous two or three year 
trees, one, or more, according to the 
amount of scions needed, and as they will 
come in a dormant state I can cut them 
back severely and use the scions for re- 
grafting large trees, at the same time that 
I have some young ones coming on. The 
young trees may not bear under less than 
five years, while I may get a few speci- 
mens from the grafts in two, and thus 
know three years sooner whether my 
young trees are true to name. . I shall tell 
the nurseryman what I propose to do.and 
this will make him very careful what he 
sends me. I believe, however, that -nurs- 
erymen at the present time are much more 
careful, if not more conscientious, than 20 
years ago. The large nurseries propagate 
what they call foundation stock. 


They have, perhaps, one bearing tree of 
a certain kind. They bud or graft a row 
of perhaps a hundred trees from this tree 
and stake it carefully so it cannot be taken 
for anything else, and from this row they 
bud or graft thousands of trees. They 
may graft or bud from the second and 
third generation, but every third or fourth 
year they grow more foundation stock 
from the original tree. In this way the 
chances for error are reduced to a very 
small percentage. This is the only safe 
way, as a bud taken from one seedling in 
a row, would in. half a dozen propagations, 
without going back to foundation stock, 
make hundreds or thousands of spurious 
trees where no error or swindle was_ in- 
tended. I think I mentioned in a summer 
issue about a friend in Holemes county, 
who send to Green’s nursery for a tree 
of a certain kind of new plum and grafted 
a wild sprout in a fence row from the trim- 
mings. I believe the original tree met 
with an accident, but any way, in seven 
years from the graft the tree bore three 
crops, amounting to several bushels. I 
often hear the remark, I have a tree, but 
Iam going to dig it up and plant something 
else. A much better way is to plant the 
young tree in a new place and take some 
scions from it to regraft the unprofitable 
one. In this way the root growth of many 
years may be brought into immediate serv- 
ice in pushing a new sort into prompt 
fruiting. You order a family orchard of 
apple trees, and taking scions, at once put 
specimens of each into the top of some 
large tree of some variety of which you 
have a good many, and in three or four 
years you will have a miniature orchard of 
the new kinds in bearing. 


EXHIBITION FRUIT. 


There is one thing which I have had 
upon my note book for a long time, but al- 
ways fail to find room fof, and that is the 
matter of growing fruit for exhibition. 
All of our larger fairs offer liberal prem- 
iums for exhibits and at many the exhib- 
itors do not number more than a dozen 
parties, in the larger classes. Very often 
in the great fruit growing State of New 
York premiums are taken by residents of 
Michigan and other States. 

Many fruit growers near large fair lo- 
cations might turn an honest penny if 
they would look into this matter and plant 
specimen orchards of showy varieties es- 
pecially with a view to exhibition. A plate 
of five specimens which draws a $2 prem- 
ium can often be picked from a_ single 
young tree. I once picked six pears from 





third to half. 





ra tree, and five of them gave me a 75-cent 





premium at the county fair.—L. B. Pierce. ° 


SMALL ¥RUIT IN WESTERN 
NEW YORK. 
Raspberries Currants and 
Gooseberries. 





The prices of raspberries, especially 
black-cap, have been so surely, if slowly, 
declining of late years in this section that 
much less interest is now taken in their 
culture. Ten years ago both red and black 
berries brought remunerative prices. I 
then sold Cuthberts at twelve cents a 
quart and Greggs at eight; last season 
they were six and four cents respectively, 
just one-half! Red raspberries maintained 
a good price for years after black caps be- 
gan to decline, but have at last succumbed 
to the fate which awaits overproduction in 
every crop. The erection of canneries in 
all directions, offering alluring -terms, 
stimulated the growing of berries amongst 
other products required for canning, but 
so many of these establishments proved 
financial failures or were so constantly 
getting overstocked as to compel submis- 
sion to the canners’ dictum that your 
goods, in a manner sudden and mysterious 
enough to you, had deteriorated in quality 
and were not according to contract. Con- 
sequently only a favored number of grow- 
ers can now depend upon a steady con- 
sumption of their products at living prices. 
The growers of strawberries also are in 
much the game plight. 

There are small fruits which, as far as 
my observation goes, have not been culti- 
vated in sufticient quantities to merit the 
charge of overproduction. I refer to red, 
white and black currants and gooseber- 
ries, the last three particularly, while there 
appears to be a never-failing demand for 
red currant jelly. I have previously urged 
in the columns of the. “Country Gentle- 
man,” a more general cultivation of the 
black currant, knowing it to possess prof- 
itable paying properties, and also having 
a knowledge of the value attached to it 
in England, where its peculiarly rich and 
luscious jelly, aside from its value as a 
table and cooking fruit, is greatly es- 
teemed for its remedial efficacy in cases 
of sore throat, ete.; the young leaves, after 
being dried, can be made into so strong a 
resemblance to green tea that it can easily 
be mistaken for it. When grown in tree 
form and properly pruned, it makes an 
elegant shrub, grows to a large size (with 
liberal manuring) and yields handsome 
crops of fine berries, which can be made 
still larger by pinching back the strong- 
est shoots when the fruit is one-half or 
two-thirds grown. This is much done in 
England, where the season of enjoyment 
of the fruit is often prolonged into the 
fall by covering the bushes with matting 
made from the bark of the bass or lime 
tree. Its culture, except in the matter of 
pruning, differs in no respect from that 
of its red namesake, from which it is dis- 
tinct in species, but has a coarser growth 
and larger leaves whose odor, I believe, 
has much to do with the apparent lack 
of appreciation of this most useful fruit 
by Americans; it can be no more disagree- 
able, however, than the flavor as well as 
odor of the tomato once was to the Eu- 
ropeans, who are now eager devourers of 
the canned “love-apple” introduced to 
them by American enterprise. The differ- 
ence in pruning between the red and black 
currant is that the red bears fruit on wood 
not less than two years old, while the fruit 
of the black currant is produced on wood 
of the previous year’s growth, requiring 
the young wood to be retained and older 
branches to be cut back so as to produce 
new bearing wood. Black currants make 
an excellent wine, approaching port wine 
as to body. This currant has also an en- 
viable superiority ower the red and white 
varieties in that it is free from attacks of 
the currant worm, “and in my five years’ 
experience with the Black Naples, has 
suffered from no insect or fungous troubles 
of any kind. 

It seems strange that the white currant 
has not found a more frequent place upon 
the dessert table; its color, aside from its 
dainty flavor, which is less tart than that 
of the red, affords a pleasing contrast to 
other fruits; it also makes a beautiful and 
delicately-flavored jelly. Its cultivation is 
just as easy as, and exactly similar to that 
of the red, though, of course, when the 
fruit is required for the table it should re- 
ceive the highest culture. Last summer I 
saw some very large and handsome fruit 
of the white grape variety. 

The Cornell University Experiment Sta- 
tion’s spraying calendar gives the follow- 
ing: “Gooseberry (mildew)—first applica- 
tion, Bordeaux mixture, when leaves ex- 
pand; second, 10 to 14 days later, also Bor- 
deaux; third, ammoniacal copper carbon- 
ate, 10 to 14 days later; fourth, repeat 
third 10 to 14 days later.” Such advice, 
the result of careful experiments by our 
painstaking horticultural professors, re- 
moves growth of gooseberries. By careful 
selections of varieties such as Industry, 
Whitesmith and Crown Bob (all English), 
and Houghton, Smith’s Seedling and 
Downing (all American), there is no Jon- 
ger any reason why growers of small 
fruits should fight shy of raising these de- 
licious berries. Given a deep, rich soil, 
plenty of manure and intelligent handling, 
the result should be a plentiful and very 
profitable annual crop of gooseberries for 
five years at least, when it is wise to have 
succession beds ready to carry on a con- 
stant supply. Pruning must be regular 
and liberal, growing plants in bush form 
and taking care that no suckers (which 
are very persistent sometimes) are allowed 
to appear; this end can best be attained 
at planting time by cutting out all buds 
on that part of the stem to be set below 
the ground. Most growers prefer cuttings 
to bedded layers. ‘To obtain the best re- 
sults, the pruning must be systematically 
done. When planting, three of the strong- 
est branches should be selected (all others 
being carefully cut out) and these cut 
back to, say, three buds; then by pinching 


off the two weakest buds on each branch,. 


we ought to have three strong. shoots 
when fall comes. At the following prun- 
ing, cut back to three or four buds, this 
time selecting two new shoots on each 
branch, which should ensure six strong 
shoots in the fall. These six shoots should 
be cut back one-half at the third pruning 
for the purpose of obtaining lateral 
branches and fruit spurs. At subsequent 
prunings, shorten the leading shoots one- 
By cutting back stray lat- 
eral branches, to three or four buds, fruit 
buds will be produced. I have seen good 
crops where no such pains ,have been 
taken, but the bushes were short lived 
and the fruit could not compare with that 
grown on bushes trained as above either 
in size, quality or quantity. In England 
the gooseberry ranks high among fruits— 
being used as a table fruit, as sauce and 
jam, and entering into the composition of 
puddings, pies, tarts. Another form it 
took, I remember, was that of “gooseberry 
fool,” though I have forgotten how the 
curiously-namted dish was made. Goose- 
berry jam is second to none; ripe goose- 
berries are excellent canned, while green 
ones can be preseryed for months by plac- 
ing them in air-tight jars or bottles with 
water and covering them with earth in a 
cool cellar or burying them in the ground. 
The gooseberry loves moisture, so that in 
dry seasons it is a good plan to mulch the 
bushes; if the soil, however, is deep and 
kept well manured, there is not much dan- 
ger of a failure, though the crop may be 
somewhat diminished. 
Now, why is that white and black cur- 











rants, as well as gooseberries, are not 
more generally cultivated? If it be said 
that there is no demand for them, then 
let us create one by steadfastly raising 
and offering the best of fruit of these ueg- 
lected varieties. To begin with, first-class 
hotels and restaurants and gentlemen’s 
clubs are always in quest of dainties and 
novelties; introduce them there and they 
will soon be the fashion.—J. H. C., Mon- 
roe County, N. Y., in Country Gentleman. 

The above remarks about low prices for 
raspberries will not apply to this country, 
generally, but to the great fruit center of 
Rochester, and even here it.is misleading. 
I have marketed about two acres of Lou- 
don red raspberries. at Rochester the 
past ,.season. The price received was 
not a fancy one; it gave us a nice profit 
and was: entirely satisfactory. But there 
are few villages or cities outside the main 
centers for fruits, where even fancy prices 
for small fruits cannot now be secured. 
In Concord, N. H., I found strawberries 
and raspberries selling at,15 to 18 cents 
per quart.—C. A. Green. 





Green’s Six Books—New Edition 
for 1897. ; 


The demand for these books has greatly 
exceeded our expectations, and we have 
been obliged to print edition after edition 
until over 100,000 copies have _ been 
printed. The present edition is greatly 
enlarged and improved. Currant, Goose- 
berry and Persimmon culture having been 
added to the books, leatherette cover, new 
illustrations, additions, ete., without in- 
creasing the price. 

These Books are devoted: First, to Ap- 
ple Culture; second, to Plum Culture; 
third, to Plum and Cherry Culture; fourth, 
to Raspberry and Blackberry Culture; 
fifth, to Grape Culture, and sixth, to Cur- 
rant, Gooseberry and Persimmon Cul- 
ture. 

This combination makes a handy book 
of reference for the fruit grower. It is 
offered, post-paid, for 25c. or it will be 
mailed with Green’s Fruit Grower, one 
year, for 35c. 












acket & barrel—have every improvement. 

Best for orchard, garden, house. Continu- 

ous stream, feet. 175,000 sold. Fully guar- 

anteed. Prices, Zz. paid, No. 1, tin, 81.503 No.2, 

fron. ®2: No. 16, two hose, nozzles and exten. pipes, 
12.00. SSTON free. Agents wanted, 

. BM, JOHNSTON & CO., Box? , Canton, Ohio. 
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/ SPECIAL OFFER 


/ MADE TO BUILD NEW BUSINESS. 
A Trial will make you our Permanent Customer 


A VEGETABL EN FOR THE COST OF POSTAGE. 
PRIZE | NOTE THE FIVE. 


ASSORTMENT... PKGS, — 
—10 varieties; Lettuce—9 kinds; Tom= 
otoce—! finest ; Turnips—6 splendid; 
and Onions—6 best varieties, 
SEND TEN CENTS ‘2.covcr postage ond 
packing, _ — 
hi juabl liecti of seeds postpai 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE. . Write to-day 
and receive my new and Plant Book, 
H. 


Ss 
a BUCK BEE Rockford Seed Farms, 
Ww; 0. Box 571 , Rockford, fll, 
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To ey introduce into new localities Dr. Horne’s New Im- 
roved Electric Belts and Appliances, THE BEST ON 

ART H, warranted to cure without medicine all chronic and 
ws Garr of both sexes, we shall give away FREE 
OF ANY ©OO8T for advertising purposes, one hundred 
Dr. Horne’s No. 4 Best $20.00 Electric Belts to sufferers from any of 
the following di Rh 5 ny ome 
Asthma, Headache, Neuralgia, Paralysis, Epilepsy, Deafness, 
Nervousness, Dyspepsia, Constipation, Torpid Liver, Throat 
Troubles, Epileptic Fits, Spinal Diseases, Heart Troubles, 
Sleeplessness, Nervous Debility, Female Comp!aints, Cold Exe 
tremities, General Debility, Kidney Complaints, Pains in the 
Baek, Head and Limbs, and all weaknesses of Men and Women. 
We shall not give away more than one belt to any one person,and 
not more than one in any locality, and shall give to such persons as 
we think are worthy sufferers, e mean just what we say, FREE 
OF ANY COST. There are no charges of any kind to be paid by 
you. Weare making this offer to introduce our Electric Belts and 
——— into new localities, believing that it will pay us in the 
end. If you are, in our opinion, a worthy sufferer we will give you 
one free, Send us your name and address with your waist measure 
and state nature of your disease. Answer at once. All answers 
must be sent through the mails and received by us not later than 
March Ist, 1897, as that is the date on which we shall give away 
the belts and answer all letters received. Address 
Dr. Horne Electric Belt & Truss Uo., Dept. {O07 Chicago, Ill. 


$1000 Reward peis's.s1.pereen, proving, thle advertiae 


A CREAT POTATO. 


THE “FLAGLE.’’—A seedling of the Summit. 
lt has been tested six years, and is remarkable 
for great productiyeness and fine table qualities— 
two most desirable characteristics seldom found 
in one variety. The color is light rose, but the 
skin is so covered with a fine netting that when 
dry, it might be called a white, russety potato. 
The following report from a disinterested expert 
telis the whole story: 

ROCHELLE, IIl., Sept. 28, 1896. 

Mr. M. Crawford, Dear Sir—Here is my report of the 
behavior of the one pound of “ Flagle” potatoes sent 
me last spring: 

They were cut into 33 pieces, mostly one eye in a 

iece, and planted in the midst of our 20-acre field, 
Paving the same care as the rest of the field. 
An Aspinwall planter was used. When I came tothe 
different varieties being tested (“Flagle” among the 
rest) each piece was put upon the hook by hand, as 
the pieces were too few in number to be picked up 
automutically. ‘This was done to give all an equal 
chance. Testing potatoes in a hizhly enriched garden 
soit With extra care is not a fair test. Almost any 
variety will do well under such conditions. 

The “ Flagle” madeavery vigorous growth, and 
was the last to succumb to the blight. The yield was 
€916 Ibs., 65 Ibs. being marketable. Six of the largest 
tubers weighed 94 Ibs. In size they avernge large, 
eyes somewhat deep ; shape oblong flattened; qualit 
perfect. They have one fault in straggling in the hili. 
Compared with the seven other varieties growing in 
the same field, they outyieided all. In quality equal 
to any, and far better than Rural New-Yorker No. 2. 

I plant 13 inches apart in the row, and rows three 
feet apart. This would make the yield of the “Flagle” 
at the rate of about 400 bushels per acre, which was a 
very good yield. considering the season. 

Notwithstanding its two faults—straggling in the 
hill and rather deep eyes—its immense yielding quali- 
ties and its superior table qualities wilt make it a 
popular variety. It isa potato with a future. 

DWIGHT HERRICK. 


Price, by mail, 1 1b., 50 cents; 8 lbs., $1.00. By 
express or freight, peck, $1; bushel, $3; barrel 
(165 lbs.), $6.00. 


M. CRAWFORD, Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
PEAGH TREES FOR SALE. 


ONE YEAR SWEET CHERRY TREES. 


We havea few thousand light peach trees about 
inch caliber,about three feet, high, all Western 
ew York grown of the varieties named below, 
which we offer at about your own price. Noless 
than 50 soldin one lot. Below is a list of varieties : 
100 Hill’s Chili, 25 Wonderful, 























25 Smock, 50 Old Mixon Free, 
50 Atlanta, 25 Garfield, 
1500 Crosbey, 25 Greensboro, 
1600 Elberta 100 Late Crawford, 
50 Alexander, 500 Rarly Crawford, 
400 Steven’s Rareripe, 30 Willett, 
25 Mountain Rose, 100 Foster, 
25 Globe, 100 Wheatland, 
75 Galway, 150 Champion, 
50 Wager, 50 Chas’s Early. 


Cherry trees (sweet), 1 Seog old, 3 feet high, 
(1000 trees only) at Jess than cost of growing. 
Varieties: Black Eagle, Windsor. Yellow Spanish, 
Gov. Wood, Napoleon, Black Ta ¥ e 
above stock must be ordered early in order to 
secure it. Send for particulars, 


GREEN'S NURSERYCO,, Rochester, N. Y 








muslin, percale, linen. lawn or_nainsook, em- 
broidery furnishing suitable decoration, for 
children of one to eight years. 


years will require two and one-fourth yards of 
thirty-six-inch wide material. 
6970, is cut in sizes for children of one, two, four, 
six and eight years, and retails for twenty-five 


cents. 
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ous patterns, new and beautifal for every kind.of 
pdesigns for tidies, doilies, splashers, traycloths, etc. 
NS instruetions, also the seeret of making stamping powders, FREE, to all who send only 10e. in si 
for six months trial subscription 
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SIZE WHEN OPEN, 


HIS book used by D. L. Moody and many other prominent Evangelists 


and Ministers. THAT is what 





with its Latest and Best Helps, New 
Concordance Indexed Maps, sixteen 
full page Mlustrations, Clear Type, 
fine Paper, French Morocco Flexible 
Cover, Levant Grain the 


Bagster —_— 
5 Teacher's Bible, 


, with IT. WE SEND THIS BIBLE, postage paid. together with 
the UNION GOSPEL NEWS-—5%2 numbers, one full year for only $1.80; 
or we willsend the BIBLE free for Er1aut NEw SUBSCRIPTIONS at 50c. each. 


UNION COSPEL NEW 


9X12% INCHES. 


IT IS and THIS is WHAT we DO 
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WAKE, UP-TO-DATE UNDENOMINATIONAL WEEKLY PAPER. If you have not seen 


ityou have missed something of value. 


G2 THE GOSPEL NEWS GD, cizvewsaso, 







Send forsample copy to-day. Address 
147 SENECA ST., 






Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








35¢ PATTERNS-10¢ 





below and GREEN’S FRUIT 


TWO PATTERNS your choice of those illustrated and described 


GROWER One Year, all for 


50 Cents, less than the retail price of the 


patterns 


alone. 














6970—Child’s Bishop Nightgown. 


Dainty little nightdress of white cambric 


To make this nightgown for a child of four 
The pattern No. 





695i—Ladies’ Hussar Basque. 


The reguiation military basque. It is carried 
outin broadcloth of Hussar-blue and the decora- 
tion is of black braid with fanciful ornaments. 

The hat is of felt, adorned with velvet and 
ostrich plumes. - 

Cloth, cheviot and tweed are favored for mak- 
ing, while ¢olors most selected are blue. Gray, 
green or garnet are also chosen. 

To make this basque for a lady in the medium 
size will recuire two and one-half yards of forty- 
four-inch wide material. The pattern, No. 6951, 
is cut in sizes for a 82, 34, 36, 34, 40 and 42-inch 
bust measure, and retails for thirty-five cents. 





6960—Misses’ Bebe Waist with 
Mushroom Siceves. 


This pretty waist for a miss is composed of 
beige cashmere with yoke andsimulated cuffs of 
pale green silk beneath heavy suipure lace. The 
waist may be worn with high neck and lon 
sleeves, or the linings cut away at yoke be 8 
and finished with a bias underfacing. e 
sleeves may also be omitted for full dress occa- 
sions ai d the short puffs only used. 

To make this waist for a miss in (he medium 
size will require two and one-half yaius of forty- 
four-inch wide material. The pattern, No. 6960, 





is cut in sizes'for_ misses of ten, twelve, fourtesn 
and . sixteen years, and retails tor twenty-five 








6959—Ladies’ Bebe Waist with Mushroom 
Sleeves. 


A dainty model is here represented sufficiently 
dressy to be worn as a theatre or evening bodice 
when developed in suitable fabrics. As repre- 
sented, the material chosen was colored brocade 
combined with old-blue velvet. It is mounted 
upon a glove-fitted lining having the usual 
number of seams and double bust darts and clos- 
ing in centre-front. 

To make this waist for a lady in the medium 
size will require three yards of forty-four-inch 
wide material. The pattern, No. 6959, is cut in 
sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40-inch bust measure, 
and retails for twenty-tive cents. 





6890—Ladies’ Wrapper. 


Figured wool challis is chosen for this neat and 
serviceable gown, so admirably adapted for home 
wear. The standing collar and sleeve tabs are of 
ruby velvet, outlined with narrow lace edging, 
while the fanciful girdle of ribbon velvet in the 
same warm tint confines the fulness at the waist, 

All serviceable materials may be employed in 
making this dainty gown, such as challis, 
delaine, cotton or wool crepon, ete. 

To make this Pape in the medium size 
requires five yards of forty-four-inch wide 
material. The poeeen. No. 6890, may be had in 
sizes for a 82, 34, 36, 88, 40 and 42-inch bust measure, 
and, retails for 35 cents. 





To get BUST measure, put the tapé 
measure ALL of the way around the 
body, over the dress close under the 
arms. 

Order patterns by numbers and give 
size in inches. PRICE of each pattern 
10 c¢. postpaid. Both of above patterns 
and GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER one 
year 50 cents. 
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OCHESTER LITHOGRAPHING CO. 
COLORED PLATES 


Both Hand Painted and Lithographed for 
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SEND FOR LATEST 
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AGENTS WANTED | 
our insect Exterminator in 
every county in the United States. 
Something new and cheap, and a sure 
seller. Of interest to every farmer, 
gardener, fruit grower and poultry man. 
Write for terms to agents, Or club rates. 
Cireulars and testimonials of leading 


ree. Address, 
_t ARTHUR & HILLIS, McFall, Mo. 


To sell 








Agents in every town to sell 

c ITED twentieth Century Cake Beater 

and Dough Kneader; sells at sight. in every 
household ;~big: profits. For particulars address, 


atonce. BJ, Spilker Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


That is. what you will say 
when you see our trees, no 
matter what the grade. We 
sell trees, medium size, as well 
as large sizg, but they are all 
carefully sraded, and nothing 
is offered which is not credit- 
able'to our reputation. You 
will be pleased when these 
trees arrive at your place, but 
better pleased when you see 

them in fruit and find that they are true to name. 
Read our catalogue carefully, and note the 
prices for various grades of trees, especially 
those in bargain list. 

GREEN’S NURSERY Cé)., Rochester, N.. ¥ 


GLEN [MARY STRAWBERRY, 


75,000 extra fine plants from origin- 
ator’s grounds. Address, 


EDWARD T. INCRAM, 
West Chester, Pa. 


CHEAP OFFER. 


BEGONIA BULBS. 
Single, red,whiteand yellow, $2 per 100, double, 


‘ues, A. STANDAERT, 
MONT-ST-AMAND, Near Ghent, BELGIUM 


SAVEMONEY FRUITPLANTS 


Strawberries a specialty. ,3 Farms. Immense 
stock. A No. 1 plants. 50 best varieties straw- 
berry low. Also best Raspberries and Black- 
berries. We ship plants by the 100,900 to all sec- 
tions of the U.S..every year and save many men 
much money. Nurseries buy by the ton to sell 
again. Our ’97 catalogue tells why we can self 
such choice stock so cheap. Write now. (If you 
ask, we send Free % doz. Brandywine Straw- 
berry plants to first enquirer from each state. ) 
O. A, E. Baldwin, Fruit St., Bridgman, Mich) 

















Pickett’s Sectional 


Bea Crates and Baskets. 


# Are superior to any in use. 
Send for descriptive circular 
and prive list. Address, 

W. PICKETT. 
ANDOVER, O, 





MARTIN’S GOLDEN GEM PERSIMMON. 


Parties wishing to secure seed of the above 
fruit can be supplied by sending orders to S. C. 
McCLUNG, Greenville, Floyd Co., Ind. 

Per Pkg. of 30 seed, 25 cts. each: 5 for one 
dollar, postage paid. 





S.C. Brow : 8, 15 3 26 
$1.00. Good me keeberns, aS Cee 
H, M. MOYER, Shanesville, Berks Co., Pa. 


ANTED-—Reliable men to sell reliable 
_ Stock. Permanent work. Salary or com- 
mission. We mean business. 


PERRY NURSERY GO:, Rochester, W. Y. 





VAN DEMAN PAPERS. 


Cherries and Their Culture. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
by our Regular Contributor, Prof. -H. E., Van 
Deman, Late United States Pomologist. 


CLASSIFICATION. 


Although theré has long been. differences 
as to. the botanical classification of the 
cherries, it is now quite well determined 
that there are two species, and not one, as 
some botanists have: contended. One is 
Prunus cerasus, which is constituted. en- 
tirely of sour’ varieties, such as the Morel- 
los; the other is P. avium, which includes 
all the: sweet varieties and some that are 
somewhat tart in their flavor. Roughly 


‘| speaking. they are the sour and the sweet 


cherries.. -Both these species or classes are 
again divided into different types. 

The sour cherries have two fairly well 
defined types called Amarelles. and Morel- 
los. The.trees of both grow to moderate 
size, are spreading or round-headed, the 
branches are rather slender and sometimes 
of drooping habit. The roots throw up 
numerous sprouts which become:very trou- 
blesome in cultivation. The -leaves are 
small and rather stiff and glossy. The 
flowers are ‘ini small clusters of from two 
to four, from lateral buds and not on spurs. 
The fruit is-always red, quite soft and 
sour, sometimes very sour. The Amarel- 
les are characterized by oblate or flattened 
fruits, pale red skins and colorless juice. 
They are usually quite early in season of 
ripening. Early Richmond, the Montmor- 
encies and those varieties of similar char- 
acter belong to this type. The word Am- 
erelle means bitter in the original Latin 
root. In France and Germany it is used 
rather loosely to designate such varieties 
as have just been described. 

The Morellos proper are roundish and 
heart-shaped, dark red in color°and have 
redish juice. Morello is an Italian word 
meaning blackish. The French call the 
same class Griottes because the varieties 
are of a dark red color. 

The sweet class is divded into four quite 
distinct types, as we find them growing in 
America, namely: Mazzards, Hearts, 
Bigarreaus and Dukes. The habit of 
growth of all is upright, thrifty and some- 
times the branches are arranged in very 
regular whorls like those of the pines. The 
branches are. stout and _ stiff. The 
leaves are large, coarse, rather soft and 
tender. The flowers are in large clusters, 
sometimes ten or more together on lateral 
spurs. The fruit is round or heart-shaped, 
ranging in color in nearly all the types or 
subdivisions, from glossy black to red, 
pink, blushed and almost white. The flesh 
is‘ firm or somewhat soft, and the flavor 
sweet or subacid. In season, the varieties 
range from very early to very late. The 
roots rarely send up sprouts. 

The Mazzards may be judged from their 
general character to more nearly represent 
the original type of the species than the 
others as the varieties are the poorest in 
quality of fruit and reproduce from seed 
rather closely. They are found growing 
in a semi-wild condition in many parts of 
the Eastern States, especially in Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and Virginia, where they 
sometimes make very large trees, I have 
seen them three feet in diameter of trunk 
and forty feet high. The fruit is rather 
small, although there are some kinds of 
fair size, usually heart-shaped, of various 
colors from black to paile red_or yellow, and 
sweet or bitterish sweet to the taste. The 
meat is solid and the’ season usually rather 
late. The seedlings are often used as stocks 
upon which to bud«other varieties of the 
cherry. 

The Hearts are called Geans in France, 
“the word Gean being an old name for the 
cherry * *-: * probably of Greek ori- 
gin,” although the French.spell it Guigne. 
It is used much like Pippin ‘in English as a 
synonym of apple. The fruit of this par- 
ticular type is no more heart-shaped than 
that of some of the others, and it may be 
that the bounds of the type are not clearly 
defined, but, for the sake of harmony with 
the classification of my friend, Prof. L. 
H. Bailey, which is the best yet made, I 
will accept it. The fruit is distinctly heart- 
shaped, large, rather soft and sweet. 

The Bigarreaus resemble the Hearts in 
about every respect, except, that their flesh 
is hard. The skin often cracks in wet spells 
near or at ripening time. Some of the 
largest varieties belong.to this type. The 
color is red, blushed or mottled, and the 
French name Bigarreau is supposed to 
have been first applied because of the 
streaked or mottled appearance. The flavor 
is always sweet. Napoleon is a leading 
variety. 

The Dukes are closely allied to the 
Hearts also, as their flesh is rather soft, 
but the flavor is tartish, although far less 
so than the Amarelles and Morellos. May 
Duke is a common example. This variety 
is said to have ‘first come from a part of 
France called. Medoc, which has been An- 
glicized, or rather corrupted, into the pres- 
ent name, and may have set the name for 
the type. wes 


WHERE TO PLANT. 


The two great classes of cherries differ 
widely in their adaptability to the condi- 
tions of climate and soil. The sour class 
is far the most hardy of constitution, both 
as to heat and cold. They ‘also flourish on 
more varieties of soil than the sweet class. 
The soil and climate that suits the sweet 
cherries is good for the sour kinds too, but 
not vice versa. 

Soil:—The sour varieties delight in a rich 
loamy soil that has considerable clay in it 
and one that does not easily dry out; how- 
ever, the soil should not be wet. The 
sweet kinds require a looser and more mel- 
low soil; one that is sandy or gravelly is 
good if well enriched, but it may be made 
too rich and thus induce too late and ten- 
der growth. The cherry should mature its 
wood early. 

Climate:—The sour cherries will grow in 
almost any climate that will suit the apple, 
but on the prairies of the Northwest it is 








e. EVERGREENS stones 


.grown. 250 chvice evergreens, 10 varie- 

$e ties. $2; 400 ornamental trees.6 varietie 
$4; 6 other $5 and $10 bargains, 100 

Ki» Scotch Pine, high, $8; 1.000 10 to 
4 12inches, $i0._ All other varieties & 
sizescheap Tf. Agents Wanted, 

= illustrated catalogue Sent Free. 

aa D. EILL, Evergreen Spec, andes, it. 





TO a Mail Order Business. Ladies suc 
8. succeed as well 
as Men. everything furnished. Terms oe. J 
MANU FACTO KS, Mendon, Mich. Box 77. suena: 





_—— : any address Dr. Manning’s complete 

morse Doctor and Trairii g Bok; ove 

pases : 200 illustrations for $2.00, fe reralar sa ex 

PIK Price (agents sell for 3.0u., Adiress, B. R. 
FE, 55 Purdy St., Buffalo, N. Y. ‘ 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


"Grafted Apple Roots. . 


Just the thing for the Pecifie Coast States, and 
Other distant points, All ready now for immedi. 
ateshipment. Leading varieties: Baldwin, Ben 
Davis, Duchesse, King, N. Spy, RB. L Greening, 
nae Yellow Transparent, and Transcendent 
These are all whole root grafted, Send for prices 
If desired by mail add 50 cts per 100. : 

Special Varieties.— American Blush, Banana, 
and Lord Neilson. By maii or express. 


GREEN’S NURSERY co., 








ROCHESTER, - © = WEW YORK. 





¥ 

h the FOLUING SAWING MACHINE. .Send for 

REE illustrated catalogue showing latest IMPROV TS and 

testimonialsfrom thousands, First order seeuresagency. Address 
FOLDING SAWING’ MACHINE é 7m 


EPILEPSY ®, 


I wish eve rson in the U. 8. suffering with 
EPILEPSY OR FITS, to send f: 

size bottles Free. Pk SOR 
DR. FRED. E. GRANT, Box 344, Kansas City,Mo 


WANT TO KNOW 


never knew or thought of abo f 
and d tie te iF; 

















only some of the hardiest Russian kinds 
that can endure the rigors of the winter, 
and these cannot always succeed. ‘The 
sweet class find their most congenial. cli- 
mate in North America in the milder re- 
gions of Oregon and Washington. In Cali- 
fornia they also do well. In the foot hills 
of the Blue Ridge and Alleghany Moun- 
tains and along the Hudson River they do 
best in the Eastern States. In the Miss- 
issippi Valley they are liable to die early 
from the effects of the violent changes of 
temperature. A mild, equable, moist cli- 
mate suiis them best but not a hot one. 

DISTANCE APART TO PLANT. 

Twenty-five or thirty feet is none too far 
places where the soil and season does not 
for the sweet kinds, but the smaller grow- 
ing Amarelles and Morellos will do very 
well at eighteen feet or even closer in some 
stimulate a vigorous growth. 


CULTIVATION. 


It is useless to expect to grow cherries 
profitably either for market or home use 
for a long period without giving them thor- 
ough and dean cultivation. The _ soil 
should be kept as clean as a garden up to 
the time the fruit is ripe, and soon after 
that their wood is mature and cultivation 
may be stopped. If the trees lack vigor a 
“catch crop” of crimson clover, cow pear, 
buckwheat or even rye may be sown, but it 
must be turned under very early in the 
spring, and the stirring of the soil re- 
sumed. 
PRUNING. 

The cherry is very sensitive to severe 
pruning, and the trees should be well 
looked after when they are young to get 
them headed low enough for convenience 
and properly formed; then little will be 
needed afterwards. ‘The cutting of large 
branches is very dangerous at any time. 


SPRAYING AND JARRING. 


The fact that fungus diseases and in- 
sects prey upon the cherry in many sec- 
tions to a serious degree, makes spraying 
and jarring necessary in many cases. The 
sour class is much less subject to the at- 
tacks of insects and fungi than the sweet 
cherries, but the curculio is a most fatal 
enemy to both. ‘Theré-is-no use to try to 
kill it -with: poison but jarring the trees 
and catching the “bugs” ona sheet fixed 
for the purpose, as is done to save the plum 
crop, is quite effective. 

The brown rot is the most destructive 
scourge of the cherry, especially the 
Hearts and Bigarreaus, and spreads with 
wonderful rapidity when all things are 
favorable fer the propagation of the dis- 
ease. It works on the fruit chiefly, but 
also somewhat on the bloom and foliage. 
It begins early in the season, from spores 
that have wintered over in the rotten fruit 
that has dried up on the’trees and on the 
ground. If the weather is.warm and wet 
and the spores are abundant, it only takes 
a few days or even a few hours to.destroy 
a whole crop. Even at picking time the 
fruit is not safe, for I have had trees 
loaded, and had begun picking, where the 
disease spread in one night: so that I did 
not get a quart more from a tree. Large 
crops in New York. and elsewhere ‘have 
been thus lost when about ripe. The rem- 
edy is, to spray the trees before blooming 
time with Bordeaux mixture, and then 
again just after the fruit has set with the 
same. After that the ammoniacal solution 
of copper is better,.as it does not leave a 
coating on the fruit to discolor-it and: in- 
jure its sale. This should be applied every 
two weeks well up to ripening time. 

The. leaves are sometimes affected with 
shot-hole fungus and there is a species of 
powdery mildew which occasionally injures 
the foliage and fruit. Both may be. held 
in check by the copper remedies. Black 
knot is not very common on the cherryth 
many places, but wherever it is seen it 
should at once be eut out and burned. 


KINDS TO PLANT. 


For family use or market, in the country 
at Jarge, the Amarelles and. Morellos 
should have the preference; because of 
their hardier nature and less liability to 
disease.. The -lists’ which will appear be- 
low will have the varieties in each nearly 
or quite in order’ of ripening,:and for ‘the 
sake of convenience the Amarelles and 
Morellos will be put together and the 
Hearts and Bigarreaus._also, but in another 
list, leaving the Dukes by: themselves: 
Thus, the lists will. be in order respectively, 
sour, sweet and subacid. 

Amarelles and © Morellos.—Dyehouse, 
Richmond, Montmorency, Phillipe (Louis 
P.), Wragg, English. Morello (Ronald). 

Hearts and Bigarreaus.—Purple Guigne 
(or Gean), Gov. Wood, Mercer, Napoleon 
(Royal Am.), Roberts (R. Red Heart), 
Windsor. . 

Dukes.—May Duke, Late Duke, Choisey 
(Bell d’), Olivet, Hortense, Magnifique. 


MARKETING. 


The universal plan in gathering cherries 
is to leave the stems attached to the fruit, 
except, rarely for local sale or home use. 
Small packages have proven decidedly 
more profitable to carry them to market 
than large ones. Quart berry boxes and 
shallow trays put up in crates are better 
than grape. baskets, according to. the latest 
experience. 





Art in Agriculture. 


Art in agriculture is coming to be more 
and more noticeable every day. With the 
advent of new methods, improved imple- 
ments and a wider knowledge of the field, 
the agriculturist is rising higher and 
higher in the field of useful or ornamental 
art as the years go by. We may say that 
sharp competition is no small factor in 
this progressive movement, says “The 
American Student.” Take, for example, 
the manner in which certain: products are 
prepared for the open market. The -im- 
provement in the condition of certain dairy 
products and fruit on market in the last 
few years is truly wonderful. The rea- 
son, of course, is that people always buy 
that article which is put up in the most 
tasty and attractive .style, and are will- 
ing to pay a little more for it: With this 
change comes a more wholesome effect 
upon ‘the article itself, and disease 
is much less disseminated through food at 
the present time than formerly. Greater 
precautions: are taken now than ever be- 
fore in preventing the spread of contagious 
diseases in this manner, and with the in- 
erease in the size of the cities and the 
greater liability to ill health these precau- 
tions cannot be observed too carefully. 
Thus the agriculturist, to be successful, 
must keep right up to date in his readings 
and methods.—Wisconsin Agriculturist. 





Our $10.00 Prize 
For an Advertisement. 


We will pay $10.00 for the best worded | 


advertisement of anything advertised in 
Green’s Fruit Grower. : 
Competition for this prize is restricted 
to subscribers of Green’s Fruit Grower. 
The advertisement need not be lengthy. 
An advertisement, to be attractive, should 
be reasonably. brief, and yet tell the story. 
It requires some ability to write an at- 
tractive advertisement. Here is an op- 
portunity to show your skill. The success- 
ful competitor will be duly announced in 
this paper. I will see personally that the 
writer of the best advertisement gets the 
prize. ? ~ . QA. Green. 








Good Profit in Apple Growing © 


In the spring of 1871 I planted 300 Bald- 
wins and 200 Greenings; two years later, 
185 Northern Spy, 77 Spitzenburg, 68 
Kings, 15 Astrachan and 5 Tallman Sweet, 
making in all 800 trees. They were set at 
right angles 30 feet apart each way and 
were all selected two-year-old trees, with 
the exception of a few three years old. 
The land was .under cultivation for ten 
years, planted with corm and potatoes; 
using all the manure on the orchard. The 
trees were washed each spring with soft 
soap suds for five or six years, and a 
watchffl eye kept for borers and all other 
pests. : 

The orchard began to bear fine fruit 
which was sold to dealers in the fall, as I 
had no fruit house at that time. In 1881 
the Hoosac Tunnel railroad was laid 
through the center of the orchard on a 
curve, taking out two whole rows and part 
of two others, 100 trees in all.Ior three and 
one-half acres of land taken from my farm 
I recéived $4,950, $2,500 being damage to 
orchard. I cannot state the exact amount 
of the sale of apples before I began ship- 
ping, the most I received in any year be- 
ing $700. In all I do not think it would 
much exceed $2,000. In 1892 a dealer 
came three times and tried to buy my 
fruit, offering $1.25 per barrel for red fruit 
and did not want thé Greenings. I told 
him I expected to ship the fruit myself, 
as I had done something in that line nearly 
fifty years ago. I went to New York and 
made arrangements with a reliable firm to 
sell my fruit. I have done so ever since, 
and to the same firm. The net proceeds 
of the orchard in 1892 were $1,100, in 
1893 $1,300, in 1894 $1,650, and in 1895 
$900; of this $150 was for cider and vin- 
egar. Total for four years $5,100, plus 
$2,000 sold previous to shipping, plus 
$2.500 from railroad, an aggregate of 
$9,600. Does it pay?’ Judge for yourself, 
Young man, go and (6 likewise; only. take 
my advice and plant 40 or 45 feet apart. 
Leave only three main branches and feed 
your trees well. I think very highly of 
muriate of potash and bone for an orchard. 
—American Agriculturist. 


Horticultural Items.—Loudon 
Raspberry, Ete. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


As the above mentioned fruit is a Wis- 
consin production, it is but natural that 
planters should look to our Society for in- 
formation concerning it. As secretary, I 
have already received several letters of in- 
quiry from parties outside of the State, 
and more from those in the State, and in 
order to answer these questions correctly, 
I concluded to visit it:on the grounds of 
the originator in the. bearing season so 
that by comparing it: there and on other 
fruit plantations with other similar ber- 
ries, I might come to fair conclusions, at 
least to satisfy myself and to fortify my 
opinions I will give those of a few other 
men of experience in growing small fruits. 
I have often thought if the value and 
adaptability of any new fruit could: be 
looked up and published in the leading pa- 
pers having large circulation among the 
farmers in advance. of introduction, it 
would avoid much of. the fault-finding 
about those things. afterward. With the 
foregoing objects in view I went to Janes- 
ville, July 11th, stopping at Madison to 
have Professor Goff, of the State Hxperi- 
ment Station, to accompany me. ;:1 found 
about two acres. of the Loudon in bearing 
in the midst of a severe drought and show- 
ing much damage done,by the hard frost 
of.. June 5th -last to early blossoms and 
foliage. Here on Mr.2Loudon’s ground, 
I had chance to compare it with the 'Tur- 
ner growing beside it, and to compare it 
with others. I:visited some over’a dozen 
plantations on my way home at ‘Janes- 
ville, Fort Atkinson’ and Sparta, and to 
judge of the quality and the time it would 
keep I took a peck with me, about half of 
which I picked from the. bushes myself. 
I had it tested by a number of small fruit- 
growers, several dealers, and in three ho- 
tels, all of which were using .other red 
berries, and in these tests. remember I did 
not forget the ladies; all, save one man 
pronounced the quality .good: and many 
said very good. Of what remained, my 
wife. used the last July 16th in good 
condition, after having been picked four 
days and carried one hundred and sixty 
miles. In productiveness it excelled any 
red berry I saw. In some cases by from 
one-third to one-half. You can judge of 
this from the fact that-on Mr. Loudon’s 
grounds one girl picked one hundred and 
twelve quarts in about eight hours. And 
he sold thirty-one crates-holding sixteen 
pints each in one day.;: Compared with 
other reds the bushes are not so high, the 
berries excel most others. in size. In 
length of season it ranks ahead of..any I 
saw. -In hardiness it seems all right, as 
Mr. Loudon’s bushes were not covered or 
laid down last winter and on the Sparta 
Experiment Station, where the thermome- 
ter goes’ very low in winter, it was only 
laid down and dirt put on tips while some 
other red varieties. were. entirely covered. 
These plants at this station look as well 


| as any and better than many I- saw, 
| though it is so dry that_the berry crop is 


almost a failure. Now I have given the 
main points of this new candidate for 
public trial, from the standpoint of a man 
and an officer of our. State. Society who 
has no pecuniary interest in the sale of 
plants. And to fortify my opinion I give 
a few extracts from other men of better 
judgment, and more experience than I 
have. I’. K. Phoenix, of Delevan, Wis., 
one of the veteran growers of Wisconsin, 
writes July 11th: “The winter or spring 
ruined all of our Turner, so we have no 
fruit. Just so with Gregg and Shaffer, 
both badly damaged. The Loudon win- 
tered perfectly and is bearing a full crop 
of large, firm, fine-colored, excellent fruit.” 
George J. Kellogg, one of Wisconsin’s old- 
est and most observing growers, says July 
12th: “One of its strong points is late pro- 
ductiveness, better than Marlboro, good as 
Cuthbert, more hardy than Turner and 
better in quality, excelled in quality only 
by Brinkle’s Orange. Excelled by none or 
even equalled in productiveness.” C. E. 


Tobey, superintendent ofthe. Thayer one-. 


hundred acre small fruit, farm at Sparta, 
says, July 14th: “Excels in productiveness 
both Marlboro and Cuthbert. Equals 
Marlboro in hardiness. Excels Cuthbert 


-as a shipper and is superior. to all reds in 


length of season—we consider it the best 
of the reds we have fruited.” E. S. Goff, 
Professor of Horticulture at the Wiscon- 
sin Experiment Station, says July 16th: 
“I find bush dwarfed one foot shorter than 
Turner, canes strong. I observed little of 
anthracnose or septoria on plants. Fruit 
of general form and color of Cuthbert. 
Equal to largest Cuthbert in size. Su- 
perior to the Cuthbert in firmness and 
quality. In productiveness fully equal to 
most productive Cuthbert plants I have 
ever seen. Without protection the young 
plants are making a vigorous growth. And 
if productiveness should be equal on other 
grounds to that at Mr, Loudon’s this va- 
riety will undoubtedly prove a valuable 


acquisition and is destined to become a 


standard both for home use and market.” 
R. J. Coe, treasurer of Wisconsin State 
Horticultural Society, says: “Quality very 


good and I consider it worthy of trial.” 


Will Hanchett, of the firm of George 


-Hanchett & Son, small fruit-growers at 
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have had a number of word contests in the past and 
In entering thi 
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book of recent years. We give a complete unabrided edition, handy size, finely printed. Satisfaction gua 
refunded. Lists should be sent at once, and not later than Apri} 20. 


of SONy words or more is goarsnized an extra present by re 
BONNIE »” by 


you, 


urn mai! (in addition to the magazine), 
This book has attracted more attention 


to enter 
and every person sending the 2% centsanda ° 


ran . 
The names and addresses of successful contestants wil}, be printed in 
issue, published April 25. Our publication has been established ten years.” We refer you to any mercantile agency for our standing. 





e contest, to send 25 cents 


of a epage book; “BESIDE 
in the United States than any 
in every case or money 


Make your list now. Address JAMES H. PLUMMER, Publisher, 225-226-227 Temple “ourt Building, New York City. 





acite 


gist ;.T. J. Lovett, President of American N urserymen’s Associat 
Entomologist; S. A. Forbes, [llinois State Entomologist: Prof. ©. 


SPRAY PUMPS © 


Our Pumps are ALL BRASS, FULLY WARRANTED for 


THREE YEARS, 


Endorsed by the LEADING 


ENTOMOLOGISTS OF THE U. S. and Guaran- 
teed to Give Absolute Satisfaction or 
Money Refunded. 


AGENTS WANTED. Write at once and secure territory. Many of our local 
canvassing agents make from $5.00 to $15.00 perday. Send for full particulars, illus- 
trated catalogue and treatise on'spraying. - 

Weare U. S. headquarters for Brass Spray Pumps, having sold nearly 100,000 
in the past few years. We give a 64 page book entitled “ Our Insect Foes and 
How to Destroy Them?’ with each pumpsold. 

Our Pumps are personally endorsed by the leading Entomologists and largest 
fruit growers of the U. S.,.including such men as the following :— 

Prof. C. V. Riley, United States Entomologist ; Prof. J.A. Lintner, New York 
State Entomologist; Prof. A. J. Cook, Michigan State Entomologist; B. Galloway, 


Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; C. P. Gillette, lowa State Entomolo- 
ce: E. A. Popone, Kansas State Entomologist; Prof. L. R. Taft, Missouri State 
N. Fernald, Massachusetts State Entomologist; F.S. Hartley, Maine State Ento- 


Inspector of Michigan Fruit Exchange; A. C. 


mologist; Edwin 8. Creed, Secretary of Maritime Provincial Grange of Nova Scotia; W. A. Brown, 1 Fr : 
Taasunned, Secretary Illinois Horticultural Society ; Ex-Gov. Robert Furnas, of Nebraska; A. H. Purdy, of Palmyra, N. Y.; Robert McKinstry, 


Greendale, N, Y., largest orchardist in New York ;T. D 1 
F. W. Taylor, Lincoln, Nebraska, Secretary Neb. State Hort. Society; George T. Powel 


. Rader, Springdale, Arkansas, in charge - 5 Ss Ky Horticultural exhibit at World’s Fair ; 
], Ghent, N. 
G. Blalock, Walla Walla, Washington, World’s Fair Com- 


Y., in charge of N. Y. State Fruit Exhibit 


t World’s Fair; John T. Stinson, Fayetteville, Arkansas, Prof. of Horticulture; Dr. N. E ula, 
wulestomer for Washington, 400 acres in yi cr J. C. Evans. N. Kansas City, Missouri, President Mo. Hort. Society; L. A. Goodman, Westport, 


Missouri, Secretary Mo. Hort. Society ; 


Society; E. 8. Goff, Agricultural Experiment Station, Madison, E 
Yin. D., festa Ore., in charge of Ore. Fruit Exhibit, World’s Fair; L. E 


Lewis, 
World’s Fair; Dr. J. J. Black, Ex-Presi 
Tdaho State Entomologist; Prof. Geo. H. 


H. Hillman, Sec. Entomology and Botany, Nevada State University ; Edward Hart, Poughkeepsie, N- 


Wm. Byers, Olden, Missouri, President Olden Fruit Co.; H. N. Dunlap, Savor, Illinois, Secretary Ill. 
Wis.; V. D. Hannah, Chief of Horticuiture, Columbian Commission for Idaho; J. Guy 
. Allen, San Diego, Cal., Manager San Diego Co. Fruit Exhibit, 
dent Pennsylvania State Hort. Society; Prof. Frederick Norton, Santa Clara, Cal.; Prof. J. M, Aldrich, 
Perkins, Maine State Entomologist: Prof. F. J. Nishwander, Wyoming State Entomologist; Fred. 


ort. 


Y., 100 acres of orchard ; Edward Van Alstyne, 


Kinderhook, N. Y., one of the best known horticulturists in the Eastern States ; and hundreds of others. 
P. C. LEWIS MFG. CO., Box 119, Catskill, N. Y; 


Write us at once. Address 








SP Pulverizing Harrow, Clod Crusher and Leveler. 


Adapted to all soils, all work. 
Crushes, cuts, lifts, pulverizes, turns, 
levels in one operation. Made en- 
tirely of Cast Steel and Wrought Iron. 
Practically Indestructible. Cheapest Rid- 
ing Harrow on earth. $8.00.and up. 


SENT ON 


N. B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. Pamphlet Mailed Free. 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr., 


\ AGENTS 
WANTED. 


TRIA ' To be returned at my ex- 
pense if not satisfactory. 
Millington, New Jersey, and 

30 So. Canal St., Chicago. 





PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 
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A Mammoth Offer ?aiiat' si] 154 Pieces Musica Jalsa | 12 Picturesin Colorsu 2's 


fer ever made by any publishing 
house. Our rogular sub 

tion price is 50cents & year, Re 
and we have subscribers in most 
every post office, Now in order 

to get 100,000 more subscribers 


# 


= atonce we make this UNPAR~ 
i eB . ALLELED OFFER.: Itis fora 
Memes limited time only and you # 
\P> 
should send at once beforeit is withdrawn. The q % 
H AMERICAN NATION is a highclass monthly journal, @ 

one ofits special features being the latest vocal and 
instrumental] music, eight new pieces having appeared 
ina late number; besides the musi¢ it contains in- 
teresting stori¢s of love and adventure, poetry, fancy 
work, cooking receipts, sketches, a page for the free 
usé ofits subscribers where you may find excellent 
ideas pertaining to housekeeping, the care of children 
and topics of general interest, an exchange column, 
bright sayings of little tots, fashionnotes and good 
general reading, in fact, it isa paper for thehome, and 
once there it will always prove a welcome visitor. We 
are making this special limited offer of a six months’ 
subscription to AMERICAN NATION and this immense 
collection of VALUABLE PREMIUMS for only 20 
centstointroduceitin newhomes. Welook forour 
profit when you take the paper 
for years to come, We are thors 


MS oughly reliable and will send 
the premiums promptly and will 


iberal of- 





= lly 


Pe ate 


all th is 


good pi 

These that we are offering are not cheap chromos 
but are magnifi art reproductions on @ spe- 
cially madestock andthe colors are very tasty. 
They can be used asan ornamentin any room. 
Owing to lack ofspace we can only give alist or 
thetitles. They will surely please, andaregiven 
free to each one sending 20 cents for this offer. 
ere aré the namies ofthe twelve art pictures >— 
Evening Prayer. 2. Waiting, 3.. Maternity. 


American Nation for Six Months 
200 hae a= eee _— ” 

lete Novels by Famous Authors 
Tea Picces of Music 12 Picturesin Colors 


« /4. Manning the Life Boat, 5. Who Said Milk? § 
6.° Haying. 7. The ‘ : 
Yacht, Puritan.8. A ° 
Tennis Player. 9.The 
Old Mill. 10.A Beaue ~ 
ty ofthe Nile. ll. 

Dressing Grandma. ZA ¢ 
12. An Idyl of Rome. 


2 Novels, 


‘Two separate books 
by BerthaM. Clay 
land another author 
of national repute. 
Two of the most 
famously, popular 
novels of the day. 
These,included with 
alt the other pre- \y 
miums.sent to each one sending 20 cents for & 
this remarkable offer. Cut this out and send to @ 














refund all money if you are dis- 


. satisfied. Thisis the biggest value for] aro enabled to produce it at low cost. We have not space here 


20 cents that you ever saw. Send atonce, 


% Flower Seedsit's: 
ower ee Srieties 

f ‘as- 
We annually 
make arrangements with one of the 

leading seedsmen in the country to sup- 

ply our subscribers with an assortment of 200 
different varieties of popular kinds of flowerseeds. 


They do this to introduce th d send the best. t. eS - P.O. . 
a Always ‘aaeeen all orders plainly to AMERICAN NATION GO., 211 Main St., Waterville; Maine. 





We sorted fresh flower seeds. 


to give a fulllist of the pieces, but these are 

full size 9x14 inches and comprise My Trilby, 

Ben Folt, Private Tommy Atkins, Maybell's 
Peaiand 150 other selections such as Two 

Little Girls in Blue, After that Ball, ‘Twixt rN 
Love and Duty, Comrades, Ta-ra-ra Boom-de- @ 9s 
ay, Little Annie Rooney, Bob Up Serenely, 1% 
Whistle and Wait for Katie and others. All 

these aresent entirely free to each person 
answering this advertisemen 


American Nation Co., Waterville, Maine. 

Enclosed find 20 cents, two silver dimes.special subscription 
price, for which you are to send me AMERICAN NATION for6 
months, postpaid, beginning with the next namber. You are 
alsoto send._me at once the twelve magnificent art reproduc- 
tions in colors, 154 pieces of music, ful! size, 200 varieties ofas- 
sorted flower seeds and two complete novels by popular eathors 


Name, 





State. 











Sparta says: From what ‘I have 
seen and can hear, 1 believe the Loudon 
to be the coming Red Raspberry.” This 
firm picked and marketed one hundred and 
seventy-five half bushel cases of red and 
black raspberries the 16th and 17th of 
July and their plantation is not large, but 
in fine shape. These berries sold for $2 
per crate. In company with Professor 
Goff we visited a small three-acre planta- 
tion of Mr. E. Woolcott, of Sparta. “He 
sank an artesian well for the purpose of 
irrigation which he has been applying free- 
ly. ‘Though injured some by frost his 
bushes are carrying a good crop and he 
estimates the increase will more than 
twice pay the cost of well, hose, etc. The 
foliage.is fine, and shows that the liberal 
use of water is a fine thing in a dry sea- 


son. 

There is tributary to Sparta about five 
hundred acres of small fruits, of which I 
may say more in a future paper.—A. J. 





How Birds Affect the Farm and 
Garden. 


It is said that two hundred millions of 
dollars that should go to the farmer, the 
gardener and the fruit grower in the 
United States, are lost every year by the 
ravages of insects—that is to say, one- 
tenth of our agricultural products is ac- 
tually destroyed by them. The ravages of 
the gypsy moth in three counties in Massa- 
chusetts for several years annually cost 
the State $100,000. Now, as rain is the 
natural check to drought, so birds are 
the natural check to insects, for what are 
pests to the farmer are necessities of life 
to the bird. It is calculated that an aver- 
age insectivorous bird destroys 2,400 in- 
sects in a year; and when it is remembered 
that there are over 100,000 kinds of in- 
sects in the United States, the majority of 
which -are injurious, and that in some 
cases a single individual in a year may. be- 
come the progenitor of several billion de- 
scendants, it is seen how much good birds 
do ordinarily by simple prevention. 


The good they do in cases of insect 
plagues, like that of the grasshopper 
scourge in Nebraska and Kansas, is still 
more marked. Then, as ‘self-constituted 
militia, they fly to the scene of action and 
make away with the rioters. An interest- 
ing case of this kind was seen in an old 
orchard in Illinoiss The cankerworm had 


| so. taken possession that the orchard looked 


almost as if overrun with fire. Forty dif- 
ferent kinds of birds assembled in the 





place to. feed upon the worms, One hun- 





dred and forty-one of the birds were shot 
and the contents of their stomachs ex- 
amined; more than one-third of their food 
was found to have been cankerworms— 
the feathered army was simply wiping out 
the horde of worms. A similar case oc- 
curred in Massachusetts, and after the 
visit of the birds a good crop of. apples 
was raised in the orchard which had been 
devastated. 

It is well known that of the various 
groups of birds the majority live upon 
insects. Among the insect eaters are the 
flyeatchers, warblers, woodpeckers, nut- 
hatches, orioles, goatsyckers, humming- 
birds, tanagers, waxwings, gnatcatchers, 
kinglets, vireos, thrushes, wrens, titmice, 
cuckoos, swallows, shrikes, thrashers, 
ereepers, and bluebirds. 

It is not generally known, however, that 
the so-called seed eaters feed their young 
largely upon insects, and eat a great many 
themselves; nor is it realized how much 
good they do by eating weed seeds. Prof. 
F. B. L. Beal has calculated that the lit- 
tle tree. sparrow in Iowa alone destroys 
1,720,000 pounds of noxious weed seeds 
every year. . Moreover, in summer, seed- 
eaters eat blueberries, huckleberries, 
strawberries and raspberries, and, dis- 
tribute their seeds unharmed over thou- 
sands of acres which would not otherwise 
support such growth. 

These facts show how important it. is 
that the birds should be protected and en- 
couraged, except in the exceedingly few 
eases where for a few weeks they eat some 
one cultivated crop to such excess that the 
loss is not compensated by the good they 
do in destroying pests the rest of the year. 
The Department of Agriculture, realizing 
the losses that might result from the igno- 
rant sacrifice of useful birds, constituted 
the Division of Economic Ornithology a 
court of appeal where accusations against 
the birds could be received and investi- 
gated:—Forest and Farm Pub. Co. 





EVERETT’S NEW OFFER, 


To introduce our Perfume, we will send a case 
post-paid for 10 cents. We will mail with it, 
absolutely free, a beautiful gold plated Garnet 
and O Ring. Send 10 centsin stamps; we will 
delight you. B.S. EVERETT & CO., Lynn, Mass. 





In another column appears an advertise- 
ment of the Page Seed Co., Greene, N. 
Y. The proposition seems to be excep- 
tionally liberal. It is especially so when 
you consider the fact that the packets of- 
fered are full size and‘are not, as might be 
supposed, mere samples. Page Seed Co. 
is a reputable concern and their catalogue 
contains much information of value to in- 
tending purchasers. They mail it free if 
addressed as above. 


STRAWBERRY 


RUNNER CUTTER. 
A scientific and practical 
invention of the greatest 
importance to strawberry 
growers. Automatically 
Gathers and cuts off the Runners 
from the plants as fast as 
you walk along the row. By 
its use methods ot culture 
can be followed which 
Reduces Labor Fully One-Half, 
Raising large, high-color- 
ed berries, independent 
of the drought,thus giv- 
ing usersof this tool a 
great advantage over 
their competitors. All 
about it in circulars, 
sent free. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Address 


THE GARTER 
MFG. CO., 


JACKSON, MICH, 


Please meation Green’s Fruit Grower. 


—63 varieties 
ee eae TR TERRY i Sons, Berlin, Ma 


Please mention Green’s Fruit-Grower. 
= 








RICH QUICK 


$100.00 IN GOLD 
SO AMERICAN WATCHES 








Ang ne sénding us the longest list of words made from the*'’ 
letters in’ the word ‘AMERICA. No letter niust be used 
but once in a word... Write it out in thie way: Car, Rice, Me, 
Camera, Mica, Ram, Eric, Rim. ' Use any dictionary. The first 
one sending the longest list gets $25.00. The next Lg 15.00. 
Next, $10.00. The next ten, $5.00 each. The next 50, a nd- 
some American Watch. Every one sending a list of 10 
words or more gets an extra present of 


hens ; ‘Th of? 1 
Fleming; Th ps i 
ve Holiy’s Heart, : 


one of thé above novelettes is 


Cin eee eT Geratiy ‘SMagmaiinc, filed, with 

1 ustra amily a e l ae 

chaining sens poetry. tales of love oats adventure, and ali 
ons. : 

nS pag denn ny you must send 25 cent stamps or money 

order for six months subscription with list of Sordh. and every.’ 

n sending the Se. and list of 10 words or more is gueran>" ; 


nt by return mail (in addition to the ine) . 
= 0 gounblele novels. "send carlin quick; co closes 


PYISITOR MAGAZINE ©0., Box 3139, Boston, Mass.” — 
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GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER 








Prize Advertisements. 
q 





In the last issue of Green’s Fruit Groaver 
Wwe offered a cash prize of $10.00 for the best 
advertisement of anything in Greeh’s Fruit 
Grower. We give below some of the adver- 
tisements received from subscribers uj’ to 
the present date. Our offerhas not attract- 
ed the attention we expected. We shall hold 
the offer open longer, and hope to receive 
further ideas and suggestions. 

The advertisement illustrated with Baby’s 
Heads was made by a boy twelve years old, 
and the drawing was from hiS hand. 


+ 
+*oo 


16 to l. 

Plant Green’s northern grown fruit trees, 
they will soon return you $16.00 for every $1.00 
invested. You also have the satisfaction of 
knowing that when you plant Green’s fruit 
trees that you planta source of Wealth, Health 
and Happiness for yourself and your posterity. 

—Tracy Tully, Penze, Ohio. 


IN A NUT SHELL. 


Chas. A. Green says the **‘ Tzoudom 
is the best red raspberry on earth.” He knows, 
~ his reputation is above reproach. This set- 


es it. 
--By Virginia Keene, Georgetown, Ky. 


THE IDEAL STRAWBERRY. 
8 Combines the extra- 
The Bismare 


ordinary size of Bu- 
bach, superior in 

quality, heavy cropper, staminate in character, 
as hardy as the hardiest. Combining size, color, 
quality and quantity—what more do you want? 
—By Virginia Keene, Georgetown, Ky. 

















LOUDON, 
The Inter-Ocean Berry. 


16 tol] 
LOUDON is first berry. 
16 tol 
LOUDON Berry has first place. 


Sweeter than Politics 
That LOUDON Berry. 





16 to 1. 


Sixteen to One, that wars begun, 
And all about a Berry ; 

There is no doubt 

You hear them shout— 

That LOUDON makes them hurry. 


Gold Standard Berry— 
That LOUDON. 


Double Standard Berry— 
That LOUDON. 


Campaign Berry— 
The LOUDON. 


The Berry Brigade is marching on to victory. 
iad FF OUDON LEADS. 


Big Headed, that 
LOUDON BERRY. 


Thic x Headed, that 
LU. DON BERRY. 


Long Headed, that 
LOUDON BERBY. 


Big and fat, that 
LOUDON BERRY. 


The National Berry— 
LOUDO 





Not gambling in Green Goods, but dealing in 
Green’s Goods with quality up and prices 
down. 

Your ear to the telephone and hear the calis for 
Green’s Goods. 

Faster than the Election Returns, came the 
order’s for Green’s Goods. 

Our goods are as sure of first place as McKinley 
is of inauguration. 

—By C. H. Tyler, Manton, Mich. 





GREEN’S 
RACRANT ONEY 
RUITS ARE INTS 


Order Nursery Stock for your plantation, of 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
Kochester, N. Y. 
—By W. H. Clay, Frontier, Mich. 


BEGIN! 
Delay means dollars lost. This year men hxve se- 
cured money enough to lift their mortgages and save 
their homes by their 


FIRST BIG FRUIT CROP. 
Had they delayed planting one year they would 
now be so much behind. Now, not they, but the 
mortgages have left the homes, Do likewise and 
order at once a stock from : 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N, Y. 


—By W. H. Clay, Frontier, Hillsdale Co., Mick. 


GOOD TO HAYE! 


MONEY! And raising piums, peaches, pears and 
berries will prove as noble, pleasant and certain to 
secure it as any Other honorable avocation. Get 
warranted stock at prices very reasonable for finest 
quality, of 

GREEN’S NURSERY C0O., Rochester, N. Y. 


—By W. H. Clay, Frontier, Mich. 











BRIGHT! 
RED! 
GLOSSY! 
DELICIOUS! 


LOouUbDonw 
O-Oh-h!! 
But won’t 


@I9GTLPO® POL) Y 
_ RO Geegeg d 


ALL YOUR BABIES 
laugh when they see them, Order 2 dozen (plants, we 
mean) for this Spring’s planting, of 
GREEN’S NURSERY C0O., Rochester, N. Y 
--By Fred K. Clay, (12 years old) Frontier, Mich, 


LENOX SPRAYER: 
‘First be sure you're right 
Then go ahead.” 
Buy the LENox SPRAYER, then you hive only 
to go ahead, for of course you're right, 
—-By F. E. Russell, Columbia, Mo 


BETTER THAN FREE SILVER. 


Hurrah! Hurrah! Good times are coming. 
Send an order to Green’s Nursery Co., tor some 
of their superior Cherry, Apple, Pear and Plum 
trees and plant an orchard at once, and you will 
have an estate equal to a gold mine. 

—By John H. Shirk, Taneytown, Md. 











Listen, my friends, and you shall hear 

Of Green’s Fruit Grower for fifty cents 4 year, 
Which not only tells how tu make fruits grow, 
But many other tiings one wants to know ; 
And with it, your choice of premiums thirteen, 
All of which are offered by Chas. A. Green. 

1. Two (2) Eulalias—(Ostrich Plume plants) 
You'd better try them, now’s your chance, 
Andthe hardy Red Loudon Raspberries, four. 
What premium could one wish for more ? 


2. One (1) hardy, well-rooted currant, the “Red 


ross, 
"Tis a new, valuable plant and is just ‘‘boss,’’ 
8. Ten (10) large strawberry plants the Bismarck 


na. 
Which of allothers is the most perfect you'll find. 
4. One (1) Triumph, valuable early,free-stone peach. 
Is within your and everyone's reach. 
6. T'wo (2) Eulalias, one (1) Crosbey and one (1) El- 
perta peach tree. 
Obey instructions and they will do as we agree. 
6. Two (2) Eulalias and a Japan Burbank plum tree 
Will be sent you by mail, postage free. 
7. Again two (2) Eulalias, one Green Mt. and one 
Diamond grape. ; 
\ These are first-class plants in excellent shape. 
8. The regular price a year for this offer is one anda 


But we make it fifgy (50) cents a year to make you 
laugh, 
And send “The New York Tribune’’ andthe Fruit 


Grower. 
Whatother TWO papers can you get luwer? 
9. The Farm Journal, Fruit Grower and Fancier’s 


Review, 
All for one year, fifty (50) cents to you, 
10. Green’s Fruit Grower and a smal) 
machine. 6 
This is as good an offer as has been seen. 
Your name and address it will stamp for you, 
And we will mai! it free of charge, too 


Remember--The Fruit Grower with each offer is 


sent, 

A year, for fifty (50) cents, your mcney will be 
well spent. 

Now we have just three more offers to make, 

‘And number eleven (11) just takes the cake. 

For only, fifty (50) cents, see how tempting this 
QOKS: 

The Fruit Grower and six of Green’s Fruit books. 

(Bpecial.) 4b eect the Fruit Grower if the former 
don’t su ; 

Send thirty-five (35) cents for four of Green’s 

pooks on ‘** Culture of Fruit?’ 


12, The caciay’ Home Journal and Modes, of New 
r. . 
Both of which are made of excellent stock, 


stamping 
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THE QUEEN BUTTER MAKER. 





The Scientific Wonder. 





Butter in One and One-Quarter Minutes, 

As will be seen by the illustration above, 
which is the latest model, The Queen But- 
tet Maker is unlike any device that has 
ever been invented for churning. At the 
bottom of the large. tub shown is a 


screw propeller modeled exactly like 
the large screw propeller used on the 


large ocean steamer, The gearing of the 
machine allows 1,600 revolutions of this 
propeller in a minute, and agitates the 
cream a thousand times more strongly 
than the ordinary old-fashioned dasher 
churn. This immense agitation causes 
friction of the particles against each other 
and against the sides of the tub, caus- 
ing the tissues to break, and the butter is 
almost instantly made and gathered. From 
a scientific point of view, the butter must 
come gathered in a few minutes—it does 
come, forming solid lumps at the surface 
in from 144 to 5 minutes, according to the 
quality of the cream. 

The Queen Butter Maker Co., 56 East 
Third street, Cincinnati, O., owns the 
patents, and it is evident that the “Queen” 
is a thoroughly practical machine for mak- 
ing butter in a few minutes, that more 
butter is made from this process than by 
any other. Experts in butter making in 
all parts of the country do not hesitate 
to say, that they have tested the “Queen” 
over and over, and pronounce it a wonder, 
that it is thoroughly practical, does just 
what is claimed for it and that the grain 
of the butter is finer, brougnt by this 
process than that produced by any ordi- 
nary churn, and it is very easily cleaned. 
Experienced canvassers state, “that they never 
saw anything sell like the ‘Queen,’ they .make 
easily from $45 to $100 a week, without a bit of 
trouble. A widow lady, Mrs. Byers, in Mississippi, 
with three children to care for, who had never 
sold anything before states, “she made $7.50 a 
day in addition to taking care of her family.” 
The “Queen” is a wonder not only in 
butter making but in money making as 
well. It will certainly make butter in 
froma minute and a quarter to five min- 
utes, according to the quality of the cream. 


_Merrill Cline, of New York, finds “that hard 
times or no hard times, when he makes butter in 
two minutes before a farmer’s wife the handle 
of the old dasher lifts heaver than ever and they 
bustle around and get the price of the ‘Queen’ 
somehow.” Mr. Burt, of Ohio, said : **He always 
draws a crowd when he makes butter with the 
Queen, and people never tire of seeing the wonder 
over and over. 

The Queen Butter Maker Co. is com- 
posed of well known business ‘men of Cin- 
cinnati, whose standing is high and our 
readers will be fortunate to obtain a posi- 


tion with them. 





It is surprising to peo- 
ple who have been buy- 
ing trees of agents at 
high prices to see the 
low prices at which we 
sell the highest grade 
of nursery stock. We 
deal direct with the 
consumer. This is the 
explanation. There are 
many more people to be surprised on this 
subject before the year is over. Send for 
sacrifice prices of cherries, plum and dwarf 
pear trees. 

GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Here is the picture of the oldest sub- 
scriber to Green’s Fruit Grower, taken in 
the act of reading our Health Department, 
which appears on the first page. This lady 
is ninty-three years old. She has reached 
this ripe old age by observing the laws of 
health. ‘There are doubtless many read- 
ers of this paper who will lengthen their 
lives by the timely suggestions offered in 
our Health Department. What is a year’s 
life worth? It is.surely worth more than 
5Oc., but this is all we ask for one year’s 
subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower. 
Now is the time to subscribe. Look over 
our premium list on page four. Do not 
send checks for subscriptions; we must 
return them if you do. Send postage 
stamps, postal order, express money or- 
der, or bank draft. 








C.EK. KELLEY, 

NEWARK, NEW YORK. 
Carman No. 3, Rose Standish, Early Wayne, 
$2.25. Carman No. i, Sir Willam, B. G. Divide, 
Orphan, $1.75. Rural No. 2, Dutton, Ohio, Rose, 
Freeman, and 20 other varieties $1.50. F. O. B. 
r bbl. Lincoln. Amc’ Banner White Swedish 
ats, 45c. per bushel. Burpees’White Cap, Pride 
of the North, and 5 other varieties of corn, $1.00 
per bushel. 


CANADA HARD-WOOD _UNLEACHED 


Screened and in store, ready for shipment on 
short:notice, in carload.lots of 15 to 20 tons. The 
firm of Munroe, Lalor & Co. has been dissolved 
and I, the senior member, continue the Ash Busi- 
ness. ‘For prices and other information apply to 


CEO. L. MUNROE OSWECO, N. Y. 
INFORMATION 


Worth its Weight in G O L D 








cracks on all sides through which the wittd 
can whistle. 

—When the ground is frozen an inch or 
two deep is the time to mulch strawber- 
ries. : 

—One advantage in mulching is that it, 
in a measure, prevents a too early growth 
in the spring. 

—See that all the wood ashes from the 
kitchen and stoves are thrown in a heap 
where they can be collected, and thence 
hauled into the berry patch or orchard. 

—The business or professional man, al- 
most broken with care, may recover health 
and strength in the pleasant walk of hor- 
ticulture. It is restful to mind and body. 

—A good apple tree is worth $50. With 
wise cultivation and good business man- 
agement, it will pay eight per cent. divi- 
dend on that amount year after year, with 
but few exceptions. 

—Fruit sells ‘“‘by eye” to a greater ex- 

tent than almost anything else that is 
grown. A bright red apple will sell all 
around one of much better quality but 
duller in its hues. 
—Many a bright boy has received his 
first incentive to business and earned his 
first money by growing berries or vegeta- 
bles. Give the boys a patch of ground 
and encourage them in this work. 

—A German professor says that persons 

who have taken active part in the scientific 
world should be killed at sixty, as not be- 
ing flexible enough to yield to the advance 
of new ideas. He is himself nearly fifty- 
seven. 
—Prof. Thompson thinks that perhaps 
all insects communicate with each other 
by means of some, to us, invisible radia- 
tion. This would account for the peculiar 
construction of the eyes of insects, which 
do not depend upon refraction. 


—Disease bacteria and cleanliness are 
antagonistic, and the former will not flour- 
ish if environed by the latter, with this 
one exception, that there has been a pro- 
fuse production of the former in some near- 
by fountain of filth. 

—The Morning Post in 1812 made the 
following statement: “We congratulate 
ourselves most on having torn off Cob- 
bett’s mask and revealed his cloven foot. 
It was high time that the hydra-head of 
faction should be soundly rapped over the 
knuckles.” 

—An English lecturer on chemistry said: 
“One drop of this poison placed on the 
tongue of a cat is sufficient to kill the 
strongest man;” and an English lieutenant 
said that the Royal Niger Company wished 
to kill him to prevent his going up the 
river until next year. 

—Experiments by M. Archutt indicate 
that the inflammaible packing for bottles 
of strong acid may, in the past, have fed 
to mysterious fires. On pouring nitric. acid 
into sawdust of various kinds, the mate- 
rial became red-hot in two to eight min- 
utes, bursting into flame when disturbed. 


—It has been discovered that if a spot 
upon the cuticle is touched with fuming 
nitric acid and then immediately after- 
ward with pure liquid carbolic acid there 
is a strong chemical action the effect of 
which penetrates deep into the tissues and 
completely and permanently cures. warts, 
condyloma and angioma. 

—A clergyman im an Eastern town 
warned his hearers lately “not to walk in 
a slippery path, lest they be sucked, 
maelstrom-Jike, into its meshes.” This 
metaphor suggests that of another clergy- 
man who prayed that the word might be 
as a nail driven in a sure place, sending 
its roots downward and its branches up- 
ward. 

—Most people find the garden too wet to 
work until about June, and too poor to 
raise anything then. Now is the time to 
give the garden a coat of manure and to 
plow it. Provide good drainage. Then 
you can work the garden in March, be- 
fore other crops need attention; and the 
soil will be in condition to produce good 
growth. 

—Scarboro, Me., boasts of an apple tree 
that has been bearing apples for 260 
years. This year it had but a dozen or so, 
but these are described as_ fair-sized, 
smooth-skinned, pink-cheeked, and of a 
good flavor. But the strangest thing of all 
is that the early settlers of the town, about 
1630, found it growing and bearing fruit. 
As the apple is not supposed to be a native 
of this country, its origin is a mystery. 
—In order to keep up the vitality of the 
plant and to obtain a delicious and health- 
ful product, the rhubarb root should be re- 
planted occasionally. If the stool remains 
undisturbed for a number of years, it be- 
gins to decay in the center, and soon the 
whole plant becomes diseased. As the plant 
is propagated by division, it can be kept in 
the healthiest condition by dividing the 
stool, and replanting the different portions. 

—We have seen more farmers peddling 
fruit this season than for a good many 
years before and, all things considered, 
they seem to be doing well at it. They 
get not far from retailer’s price, and it 
Amounts .to a profit shaving between pro- 
ducer and consumer. Whenever the owner 
of an orchard lives within reasonable dis- 
tance of a town where there is a demand, 
it will pay him to consider whether the 
obstacles to retailing his fruit in this way 
are too great to be overcome. 

—For certain forms of dyspepsia, cider is 
most highly recommended as being most 
beneficial, especially in cases where the 
process of digestion is too. rapid. Two 
French medical men of note have made 
this announcement as the result of their 
investigations among gaseous beverages. 
For those affected with the gout its use 
is commended, for its ability in correction 
of the uric acid diathesis. Gout is at the. 
present time commonly regarded as respon- 
sible for-so many ailments, that cider 
should be in great demand. 


—The present Duke of Leeds is reported 
to have accused the late government of 
making a direct attack on the brewers by 
means of a side wind. It was during the 
late administration that one of the Irish: 
whips telegraphed to Dublin thatthe ‘si- 
lence of the Irish members would be heard 
in the House of Commons no longer.’ 

—It was the celebrated Sergeant Ara- 
bin who, at the Central Criminal Court, 
informed the prisoner before him that “if 
there. was a clearer case of a man rob- 
bing his master that case was this case;” 
and, after passing sentence, concluded, “TI, 
therefore, give you the opportunity of re- 


—Ventilation of stables does not meain | 





a Se anne ; 

—After apples have béen kept a few 
weeks they should be sorted over, as some 
good ones will show defetts later on. 

—The largest onion reported this year 


was on exhibition at Los Angeles. It was 
86 inches in. circumferenee and weighed 
seven pounds. 

—Wood ashes is one of the best reme- 
dies for pear trees that bear cracked fruit. 
Stir the soil well and then Spread the ashes 
well over the surface. 

—Roses should be coveréd quite late and 
no earth should be placed jon the canes, or 
come in contact with them. Hard coal 








ashes make a very-satisfactory covering. 

-—-The Union Horticultural Society will 
hold a two days’ meeting at Jefferson City, 
January 14th and 15th. Judge Samuel 
Miller is president of the Society, and will 
be present. , 

—There is no black gtape to-day su- 
perior to the Concord for general purposes. 
It is the universal market grape. It may 
be a long while before a Superior variety 
comes to the front. 

—When the mercury géts down in the 
vicinity of zero, an extra coating of litter 
should be put on the vegetable cave and 
the cellar should. be thbroughly exam- 
ined. Jack Frost is a vety subtle fellow. 

—The ideal berry ground would be, 1st, 
a rich sandy loam with clay subsoil. 2nd, a 
dark loam or gravelly loatn mixed slightly 
with clay, and a clay subsoil,-all having 
a southerly or eastern slope. 

—To prevent young trees being girdled 
by rabbits wrap them (the trees) with old 
newspapers for a distance of 18 inches or 
two feet from the ground, tying them on 
with soft strings—and shoot the rabbits. 

—To propagate from puny plants is as 
fatal to success as to breéd animals from 
scrub stock. A plant never refuses to 
bear fruit without a’ cause, and that cause 
is often barrenness that nod system of cul- 
tivation will remove. 

—In every neighborhood where special 
attention is given to*gafdening or fruit 
growing there should be a_ horticultural 
society. There is always'some good seed 
sown at these meetings and they help to 
make one enthusiastic in the business. 

—The camel’s foot is a Soft cushion, pe- 
culiarly well adapted to the stones and 
gravel over which ‘it is constantly walking. 
During a single journey through the Sa- 
hara horses have worn out three sets of 
shoes, while the camel’s feet are not even 
sore. 

—The apple crop next year will doubt- 
less be quite short in the sections where it 
is so large this season. It is an almost 
invariable rule. It is plain, therefore, 
why the best informed commercial or- 
chardists are by no means discouraged at 
present low prices. They are giving their 
orchards better care than ever, and many 
new orchards are being planned. 

—The farmer who does hot have a berry 
patch of at least a quarter of an acre, has 
not yet learned the first principles of good 
living.. There is no question of the pro- 
priety of such a garden; it would produce 
—under proper care—from 20 to 40 bushels 
of nice berries every season. If we were 
to start such a garden we would order 
about 300 strawberry plants, early, me- 
dium and late; 100, blackberry plants, early 
and late; 50 blaek raspbetry plants, early 
and late; 50 rede raspberry plants; early 
and late; 75 currants, red and white, early 
and late}25 gooseberry, early and late; 18 
grapes,, three » varieties, early.—Rural 
World. 





Grafting Wax. 





Any grafting Wax is liable to melt in a 
very hot sun. The remedy is immediately 
after applying the wax wind a strip of 
thin cloth aroand the grafts. This will 
adhere to the wax and keep it from melt- 
ing. The seed of any good apples will 
make strong and healthy seedlings for root 
grafting, but the most desirable seed is 
supposed to be crab apple seed, out of 
which the inferior seeds have been sorted 
by hand. 2 

Receipt for Grafting Wax.—4 parts 
rosin, 2 parts tallow, 11-2 parts beeswax; 
melt all together and pour into cold water, 
then work same as molasses candy. 

For Root Grafts.—4 parts rosin, 21-4 
parts tallow, 3-4 parts beeswax. 





Green’s Six Books—New Edition 
For 189%. 

The demand for these books has greatly 
exceeded our expectations, and we have 
been obliged to print edition after edition 
until over 100,000 copies have been 
printed. The present edition is greatly 
enlarged and improved. Currant, Goose- 
berry and Persimmon culture having been 
added to the bodks, leatherette cover, new 
illustrations, additions, ete., without in- 
crcesing the price. 

These Books are devoted: First, to Ap- 
ple Culture; second, to Plum Culture; 
third, to Plum and Cherry, Culture; fourth, 
to Raspberry and Blackberry Culture; 
fifth, to Grape’ Culture, and sixth, to Cur- 
rant, Gooseberry and Persimmon Cul- 
ture. 

This combination make&S a handy book 
of reference for the fruit grower. It is 
offered, post-paid, for 25t. or it will be 
mailed with Green’s Fruit Grower, one 
year, for 35c. 





Labor Economy. 

The Folding Sawing Machine makes the 
felling of trees, or the preparation of stove 
wood, or the cutting of cofd wood for mar- 
ket an easy task. The mu&chine is so con- 
structed that it can be folded up as com- 
plete and compact as a pocket knife; it 
weighs only 41 pounds.; One man can 
earry the machine into the timber, saw 
down trees,.and saw them up into any 
length he may. desire, and saw more wood 
in a day than two men ¢an in any other 
way or as much as three men can chop 
with axes, .The,work cari also be done at 
least 20 per cent. easier., as the operator 
of this machine always stands erect, no 
matter what shape the tithber may lay in. 
The machine can be instantly adjusted so 
as to always saw the log perfectly square 
in two. The Folding Sawing Machine is 
manufactured by the eémpany of that 
name at 64-66 South Clinton Street, Chi- 
cago, and they wil! take pleasure in send- 
ing you their catalogue, circulars, testimo- 
nials, ete. 


FOR SALE 


Death ofaStrawberry Specialist. 





John G. Bubach, of Illinois, the veteran 
strawberry raiser, died January 8th at his 
home. He was the originator of the fa- 
mous strawberry—‘Bubach No. 5’—be- 
sides many other varieties of greater or 
less excellence. He was born in Harris- 
burg, Penn., in 1818. He has been in the 
nursery and fruit growing business for 
forty-five years, in later years making 
strawberry culture a specialty, until fail- 
ing health made it necessary for him to 








give up his favorite life work. 





Dairy Pointers. 





—Beauty is only skin deep, even in a 
cow. 

—No cow can keep a sweet temper when 
her owner has a sour one. 

—The cow that gets kicked kicks back 
by shrinking her milk. 

—Train up a heifer in the way she 
should go, and when she. is a cow she will 
not depart from it. 

—Cows seldom grow long hair except in 
a cold stable. Then it is a blessed pro- 
vision of nature, 

—No cow needs a board hung over her 
face, or a poke around her neck, on a farm 
where there are good fences. 

—-It never pays to overcrowd the pasture 
or stable with cows. Make the farm 
larger, or the dairy ‘smaller. 

—A cow is different from a child, in 
that she can never be spoiled by too much 
petting. Speak softly, milk gently, and 
she becomes at once your profitable friend. 

—Winter sunshine is always good for 
dairy animals, if it does not reach them 
through a frosty air. 

—Some cows are older and less profit- 
able at eight years of age than others are 
at twelve. Difference in care is the cause 
of it.—George E. Newell, in American 
Agriculturist. 





The American Apple. 





We hear a good deal said about the fruit 
of tle Pacific Coast, its: abundance and its 
value. So much has been told about it 
that we have fallen into the habit of giv- 
ing silent assent to any boasting the fruit 
growers of the West may have to say of 
the superiority in point of quality and 
value of their oranges, peaches, prunes, 
grapes, and like products. But when all 
is said it must be admitted that the Pa- 
cific Coast is not as large as all the rest 
of the country, and that, moreover, the 
apple, with which we have been ac- 
quainted since youth, and which we had 
not thought to boast any more about than 
we do of our pumpkins and our potatoes 
—the apples of the country east of the 
mountains are voluminous enough to bury 
all the Pacific Coast can raise in the big- 
gest boom year. 

Just before that epoch in our history 
that was first called the “American re- 
bellion,” then the “late civil war,’ and 
still later the “civil war,” the country 
heard a world of talk about “King Cot- 
ton.” But some one got to figuring the 
thing out and found that the hay crop of 
the United States was so much more val- 
uable than the cotton crop that the king 
might be properly reduced to a petty prin- 
cipality. The apple stands as king of 
American fruit par excelience, par quan- 
tum, par spondulicks. Which is to say, 
it stands by you when other fruits fail: it 
is the biggest of all the fruit crops; it rep- 
resents more money than any other crop. 





Topping Raspberry Canes. 





Some discussion has been it progress in 
horticultural journals as to the benefit or 
not of topping raspberry plants when 
growing. In favor of the topping, it is 
urged that when so treated the canes be- 
come bushy and self-supporting, needing 
no stakes or supports,: which those not 
topped require. On the other hand, those 
who prefer to let the canes grow as they 
will, topping them off to the desired height 
in the winter or early spring, while yet 
dormant, insist that larger fruit results 
from their plan. So far as making a de- 
cision goes, it is an easy matter for any 
one to convince himself in the matter, 
testing it by trying a row of plants under 
each system. My own observations lead 
me to the opinion that for marketing pur- 
poses, the pinching-off plan is the better 
one. Should the fruit be hardly as large, 
as averred, there is more of it, and the 
fact of the canes being self-supporting, is 
very much in its favor. The amateur who 
wants fine fruit, will get larger berries 
from his unbranched canes, because of the 
lesser number of them. Those who desire 
to try the topping of the canes should 
pinch off the tops just as soon as they 
reach a certain height, and. not wait till 
they get beyond it, and then cut them 
back. I would top them when 2% feet 
high. This will force out the side shoots 
from about 18 inches above the ground, 
to where the point is pinched off. The 
top-most shoots will still ascend somewhat, 
so that by the time growth stops the cane 
will be 3 to 4 feet high. It is a great mis- 
take to permit the cane to reach 4 feet be- 
fore topping it. When so treated there 
are but a few side shoots made, and these 
are at the extreme point, almost. This is 
worse than no topping, as the cane is top 
heavy, and must be supported, to keep it 
in place. I saw a lot of black caps treated 
in this way last year, which were an un- 
sightly block. There were long, lank 
canes, bare of side branches for three feet 
from the ground, then two or three side 
shoots appeared. Every one will have to 
be supported, and all from. Ifaving left the 
topping until too late. In regard to sit- 
uation for raspberries, they do not like 
one always damp, but they do like a rich 
one. This encourages a strong growth, 
and not being over damp the wood ripens 
early in the fall, insuring safe wintering. 
The Cuthbert is the standard kind with 
our growers, both amateurs and commer- 
cial men.—Practical Farmer, 





When tramps 
seek work and 
get’ it,: THE 
0 UT LOOK 
IS ENCOUR- 
AGING. 

It is also en- 
ecouraging 
when you can 
buy cherry 
trees; pear, 
plum and ap- 
ple trees at 
wt ORR 2 eee -—— such sacrifice 
prices as we offer. Now is the time to plant 
a cherry orchard. Nothing will yield you 





GREEN’S NURSERY CoO., 


better profit. Write at once for particulars.: 


——$ 






Grape Vines in the World. Small Fruits. I 
Currant. Catalogue free. 





CAMPBELL'S EARLY 


Best and most valuable. Highest commendation from highest authorities. Hardy, healthy, vigorous, 
roductive. Early or late. Largest clusters, finest quality, not foxy. : 
None genuine without our seals. We guarantee safe arrival by mail. Largest stock of 
ntroducer of. unrivalled Red Jacket Gooseberry and Fay 


GEO. S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, New York, 





Our Marvelous New 


GRAPE 





ds need not be 














HALL’ 


berries, Blackberries, Asparagus 
Potatoes. 
Catalogue free. J. 





FAVORITE. 


It. defies competition. 
other kinds ot Strawberry Piants. Pedigree stuck. Kasp- 
Ruots, &c. 
Double your crop, and earlier than "Northern seed. 
W. HALL, Marion Station, Md. _ 


THE COMING NEW| 
STRAWBERRY. 
Better than Bubach, No 5. 40 


Blood Second-crop Seed 
Descriptive! 


New 











THE ONLY LOW-COST 'BOOK ON THE RAB 


x 
: ; fia 

d an Hare Club, and aman of long experience wi ab. 
Bits. Second edition now ready, nicely Mustrated. a 
larged and much improved. Price 25 cts, or with AMERE 

CAN POULTRY ADVOCATE one year fo cts. ie 

CLARENCE C. DEPUY, Publisher, 
; ; 314-320 East Onondaga St.. Syracuse, N. Y, 


ever published to our knowledge, is “The : 
hore Breed and Manage the i qhe Rabbit: How 
.”’ by 


BIT 
to 
Of: 
el 


abbit for Pleasure o 
- N. Richardson, Secretary of the y tires ag 
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‘With what surprising 


CONDITIONS OF 
THIS CONTEST. 


ONE-TENTH TO 
THE WINNER. 


awarded as soon as their winners are determined, 


CONSOLATIO 
PREMIUMS. 


are put up expr 
and reliable. F 
separate kinds in separate packets, as follows: 
Amaranthus—Decorative plant; bright blossoms. 
Iberis—Sweet-scented ; a variety of colors. 

Marvel of Peru—Sweet-scented ; various eolors, } 
Love in a Mist—Blue and white ; very ornamental. | 
Mignonette—Very large ; sweet-scented. 


prize for the 


receipt is necessary. 


pnblication of this advertisement, Address, 


WHO CAN SUPPLY 


MISSING 


Are you a good guesser? Have you everseen the sentence in which the word is wanting? If so, send 
what you beliéve to be the word, and, if it is the right one you will receive a handsome prize. 
part—perhaps ajl--of one-tenth of the total receipts from this advertisement. 
received, there will be one hundred dollars to divide among the successful guessers ; if ten thousand dollars 
is received, one thousand will be apportioned equally among those naming th2 right word. 
one correct guess is received, the winner gets the entire 10 per cent. The word which youare to supply 
should take the p!ace of the dash in the following sentence : ' 


must he have managed the minds of men,” 


The sentence is from a standard historical work, and refers to one of the greatest men known to the 
world. There is but one correct word, although a halt a dozen might be found that would do almost as wel] 
To compete in this contest you must send with the letter Containing 
the word you think correct, 25 cents in money order, stamps or silver 
in return for which we will send you 'HE PETERSON MAGAZINE for 
a full three months, the subscription beginning with the month 
following that in which your letter is received. THE PETERSUN is 
the most interesting dollar-a-year publication in this country. 1 
years ; isa beautifully illustrated periodical, and such as every tamily will eagerly welcome. 
made that its field of usefulness may be enlarged and its subscription list increased. No guess will be ree. 
o:ded unless the money 1s enclused in the same envelope. ! 

Ten per cent. of the total receipts of this contest will be set. aside as, 

ersons or person supplying the correct word. Contest 
closes March 10th, and as soon as possibie thereafter the letters will bg 

classified and tne prizes awarded. i 

will appear in THE PETERSON MAGAZINE for May, but the prizes wil! be 


ull directions for culture will pe sent with each collection. 





WORD? 


It will b 
If One thousand dollars i 


If only 


It has been published regularly for nearly « 
This Offer ig 


The names of the winner or winners 


In addition tc the 3 months’ subscription to THE PETERSON MAGAzInE 
and an opportunity to sharein the money prizes, eac4 and every person 
answering this advertisement according to the conditions stated, and 
naming this publication, willreceive by mail ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
OF FLOWER SEEDS THE RETAIL VALUE OF WHICH IS 60 CENTS. 
essly for us by one of the Jargest wholesale dealers in the country, and are absolutely pure 


TEN PACKETS 
These seeds 


Remember, you are receiving ten 


Gilia—White, blue and rose; blooms anywhere. 
Sweet Peas—A mixture of Eckford’s finest sorts. 
Caiendula—Very showy ; bright yellow. 
Nemophile—A pretty flower. white, blue and yellow, 
Petunia—A fine mixture of 6 NEW sorts. 


The receipt of the seeds by you will be evidence that we have received your letterand money. NO other 
We refer to the publishers of this paper, whose indorsement or our magazine is the 


THE PETERSON COMPANY, Dept. A, Fifth Avenue, New York, 





GOOSEBERRIES, 
CURRANTS, 


EXTRA FINE PLANTS|" 


~ Introducer of the PEARL GOOSEBERRY. 


I offer all the STANDARD VARIETIES, including Columbian, Loudon, 
and Conrath Raspberries, and Pomona Currant. 


Largest grower of Small Fruit Plants in the United States, 


ALLEN L. WOOD, Rochester, N. Y. 


Superior Quality — 
Carefully Graded 


GRAPES, 


STRAWBERRIES, ETC. 








Poetry on Apples.. 





A publisher is making an effort to gather 
from all parts of the world poetry on the 
apple and apple trees, and has already 
several thousand items of poetry on this 
subject. If any of-our readers have poetry 
on the apple or apple trees and will kindly 
mail it to us, we will see that they are 
published in his book, also, possibly, in the 
Fruit Grower. 





Plant an Orchard. 





Don’t neglect your orchard if you have 
one. If you haven’t a respectable sized 
orchard on the place, don’t stand in your 
own light any longer, but set one out. The 
preserves, jams, marmalades, etc., that you 
enjoy so much through the fall and winter 
should remind you of the necessity of hav- 
ing a first-class and good-sized orchard.— 
Ex. 





The Bismarck Strawberry in 
Maryland. 





Mr. Harrison, a large Maryland straw- 
berry grower, says the Bismarck has a 
perfect blossom, and is a seedling of Bu- 
bach No. 5, pollenized by the Van Deman; 
the plant resembles Bubach No. 5 in every 
way, only more robust and stocky, with 
the same ironclad foliage. The berries 
are produced in abundance, outyielding 
Bubach, shape obtuse conical, never cox- 
combed, and is the heaviest berry we have 
ever seen or grown. Color bright scarlet; 
no’ green ‘tips, very firm,. good flavor and 
skipper. Season medium to very late; 
size larger than Bubach; excelling Mary, 
H. W. Beecher, Holland and Sharpless 
as grown here. 

Notice that we offer ten-plants of Bis- 
marck strawberry by mail as a premium 
with Green’s Fruit Grower. 





The Peerless Feed Grinder. 


The manufacturers challenge all sweep 
mills as to construction, quality of work, 
capacity, ete., and declare that if the 
farmer does not find their mill to be both 
the best and cheapest they will refund the 
purchasing price. This mill is adapted to 
a wide range of uses and will crush and 
grind corn and cob and all small grain, 
shelled corn, barley, oats, milo maize, cot- 
ton seed, ete., either singly or mixed in 
any desired proportion. Another advan- 
tage claimed for this mill is that it will 
crush and grind damp or newly husked 
corn without choking. ‘The capacity dif- 
fers under different conditions, but James 
McCaughey, of Pennington’s Point, IIl., 
says that he can grind 25 bushels of corn 
per hour. 

For circulars, testimonials and prices, 
address the manufacturers, Stevens Mfg. 
Co., Joliet, Ill. 








THE NEW COOSEBERRY,. 


SPINELESS and FREE from MILDEW. 
For colored plates, etc., address, 


C. H. JOOSTEN, Importer, 193 Greenwich St., New York. 





Elegant Alum- 
FOR [ CE S seinum Hairpin, 
7 in Silver or Jet 


Colors—Sure to please; also three months’ trial sub- 
scription to The Western World, illustrated 16-page 
monthly—Stories, Fashions, Floriculture, Home 
Decoration, Fancy Work and much other interestin 
and useful reading. Address WESTERN WORLD, 
West Jackson Street, Chicago, Ill, 





STRAWBERRY Plants, guarante2d stock, $1.5 
per Mand up, 40 varieties. Price ist free. _ 
hk. E. ASHCRAFT, Bridgman, Mich. 





SMALL ) 50 varieties Strawberry Plants, a!8 tand- 
FRUIT ard. Blackberry and Raspberry Plants 
PLANTS.) cheap. Catalogue free. A. R. Weston 
& Co., Bridgman, Mich. 


ask. DEFENDER CATALOGUE '91. 


100 Varieties of Small Fruit Plants—Eureka 
Raspberries a Specialt 


lty. i : 
WM. C. BABCOSK, Bridgman, Mich, 











Horse Owners! .Try 
GOMBAULT’'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A Safe Speedy and Positive Cure 


The Safest, Bcst BLISTER ever used. Take} 
the place of all linimenis for mild orsevere action. 
Removes ail Bunches or Blemishes from Horses 
and Cattle. SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY 
OR FIRING. Impossible to produce scar or blem 
Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
Price $4.50 per bottle. Sold by dru gists, st 
sent by express, charges paid, wita Zull irection$s 
for its use. @Send for descriptive circulars, 












Absolutely 
Guaranteed 
; ‘ Will grind oa any de- 
sired degree of fineness. 
Ear Corn, Oats, Ete,, and do more of it than 
any mill onearth, Write at once for prices 
= agency, Thereis MONLY IN THEM. 
Quality Best and Prices Right. 


] 

Bes : 
STEVENS MANUFACTURING CO. Joliet, IM, ' 
, Farm Machinery, Windmills, <c. 








RED DUTCH CURRANT CUTTINGS. 


We have 20,000 Red Dutch Currant Cuttings. 
Should be planted very early, will sell in no less 
than 1,000 lots. Also 5 to 10,000 of other good 
varieties. Order now for shipments by Expres 
or Freight about April Ist. You can buy a 
about your own price. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Men’s Golumbias 
Women’s Golumbias 
Columbia Tandems 


1897 Columbia Bicycles comprise four new 
models—the most staunch and graceful bi- 
cycles ever built. Made of 5 per cent 
Nickel Steel Tubing, the entire product of 
which we control, they are the strongest 
and handsomest bicycles in the world. 


———${00 to all alike—— 
Tandems, $150 


Ready for Immediate Delivery. 


—_————ad 
































¢ Magazine. 


* Si BUNS oa ta eae ee 
It wae once laid down }j 
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. The Garden 





Written for Green’s Fr 
J. W. WORCESTER 


In looking ’round the gard 
How many things are se 

That need attention now : 
In order to be clean. 

The pruning knife will do s 
And the ‘spray-pump also, 

They'll strike the bugs an 
And make the things loo! 


‘ The sparrows need attentio 


When feeding on the buds 
By alittle cupric sulphate 
‘And a dose of good soup 
Their diet then becomes qu 
And even makes them sic 
For they leave the spot a! 
And die in bushes thick. 


€he rubbish too that’s in | 
Will make a flaming heap. 
When a match is struck wit! 
The flames will high up le 
The spores and eggs of pare 
‘And foes in dormant staté 
May try to scape from the 
But alas! alas! too late. 


‘A few such things as we ci 
When attended to in tims 
Will save a deal of trouble 
And give us rest sublime 
hen the coming Fall will 
Through efforts the season 
With trees and things all fu) 
A bounteous reward at la 










For Cold F 





For keeping the feet w 
the night in rooms where 
the heated soap-stone or 
bag, filled from the tea-k 
tiring is better than weari 
pers or hosiery to bed. ¢ 
flannel, or of pieces of oid 
nels, should be made for 
hot water bags. These n 
over, or closed by means 0 
Cold feet is one of the mos 
plaints, and nothing so dist 
as cold feet. The foot-stor 
one on each side of the 
bed and at the foot is t 
remedy for this common tr 
of unhealthfulness of the , 
entertained; it is vastly 
ful to lie shivering and ch 
the feet becoming cold du 
Nor can: it be unhealthfu 
that is sleeping in unven 
ventilated rooms.—Wash 


The Benefits of Fay 


eee 


writer “nd historian that 
Between rising at five an 
morning fot the space of fc 
posing a man to go to be 
hour every night, is nearly 
the addition of ten years t: 
consideration should car 
weight, and be sufficient t 
who have not hitherto prac 
to commence to do so, mor 
people who are always co 
life is not long enough for 
act all the work that the) 
form. There is much foun 
complaint if they persist 
many valuable hours of ti} 
The advantages and_ ben 
rising cannot be overesti 
early hours of the mornin 
clearer and more ready 1 
after a night’s sleep we si 
to attack the work of the d 

ger. 





When People Cate 


> 


The “cold spots,’ meani: 
surface ‘areas peculiarly 
cold are principally the naj 
and the lower part of th: 
head, the front of the abd 
shins. The acute discomfo: 
of impending disaster whic 
the steady play of a curr 
upon the neck from _ be! 
known. The necessity ot 
abdomen warmly clad is 
recognized, though perhap4 
erally carried into pract 
enough few people are co! 
danger they run by exposi: 
inadequately protected shi: 
of cold air. This is the 
Which colds are caught <¢ 
When driving one takes ca: 
legs. with a rug or waterpr 
More democratic conveyance 
often available, and the re 
ger by and by awakens to 
the iron has entered into his 
words, that he has “caugh 
ple who wear stockings, s 
landers, golfers and cyclis 
take the precaution of rund 
woollen: material down ove1 
better to protect them agai 
heat, though, incidentally, 
embellishment of the calve 
altogether foreign to the m: 

an instance of how all tl 
Sether for good. It does 1 
follow, because certain aré 
liarly Susceptible to cold, th: 
not be conveyed to the neo 
from other points. Prolong: 
Stone, or even on the damp 
known to. be a fertile sour 
and-wet, cold feet are also 
eredited with paving the w: 
Stave—The Lutheran World 





Colds. 


A medical contributor to 7 
88 an excellent article on 1 
ect, from which we make s 
Tt is generally thought t 
caused principally by sudde 








Rochester, N. Y.: 
temperature, sitting or stan 


oe ©xposures of various kin 
Of these things have more 


e The former’s a first-class book for the home, 


The latter (by May Manton) one of fashion and deeming a character irretrievably lost.’ . 


—Many young men are inclined to hor- 
ticultural pursuits and only lack ‘opportu- 


Three-hundred barrels extra-fine Bald- 
win and Spy apples in ¢old storage at 
‘Rochester, N, ¥., for sale between now 


Without a sound brain, you cannot have a sound 
mind; without a sound mind you cannot enjoy life or 
succeed in business. -A-valuable book. of interest to 
all subjects of, mental or nervous troubles, on the 





Hartford Bicycles 


ewer ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee reese seses 


tone. 
But one (1) dollar a year is the price of 
*LOUDON RASPBERRY PRE.” ; 


each. 
Yet, we wie. gens the Fruit Grower too, which is a 
And only ask one twenty-five (1.25) for the three. 
Hurry and send us your subscription fee. 


18. ane vis. Grower, Rural New Yorker and Poul- 


vocate 
Come send us your order before it’s too late. 
sie | New Yorker’ s a weekly; the others come once 
n four, 
The three are one (1) dollar, they ought to be more 


| brain, its disease:,-~their 


symptoms, causes and 
rational scientific treatment, how Insanity, Paralysis 
y can be prevented and cured will be sent free 


& tee 
by Dr.H.W. STREETER, C:C. Bigd., Rochester, N.Y 


nity to obtain instruction and:experiénce.” 


receiving systematic attention ‘now along 
with other branches of cultural knowledge, : 
and a number of the agricultural colleges 
are making special efforts in this. direction.' 
The Missouri Agricultural College at Co-: 


Horticulture, it. should be remembered,’ is: 


and June. .. Correspondehce solicited.—C. 
‘A. Green, Rechester, N. ¥. 


‘A GIRL: THAT MAKES MONEY. 
_ Dear Editor oe a tired of austiorin letters from 
tras a feabcerans Sevritene feteeeeae 








I make money 


- MIUM.—Four strong plants of. 
- Loudon Red Raspberry (also. 
« two Eulalia—Ostrich Plume. 
- plants), will be mailed free to. . 
. every subscriber to Green’s. 
. Fruit’ Grower, who sends us. 
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We have a iarge surplus of the. finest 
Dwarf pear trees we have ever grown, 
‘which we offer at sacrifice prices. Send at 


$75, $60, $50, $45 | 


Second only to Columbias are 1897 Hatt: 
fords. At a fair price within reach of every 
one they insure satisfaction to every buye 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


a 


with one’s contracting a col 

Not constitute the primary 
: re or sudden atmospheric 

eg favor the conditions that 


er the body for the culminati 
. 48 long as one is in good h 


not Contract a cold, no ma 


once for particulars, and plan to plant an | [Greatest Bicycle Factory in the World. “a 


h ans. 
Last month $109 :ight around home. i 










































Be  Sagpremngthemneptere mes fore ce ? ins 
“a . ’3 ‘ower, : " 7 ‘ JW - . : PES 
by ton "SO" | Bh What otherssell for 5, 10 and 15c., we sell for 21.2, | /umbia has planned an unusually: strong | he vepE stant, fete ambuS 0. Thee ne: dl Se signe Acar rehedlareiy ee spheri 
Notice—When sending an order be sure a premium bo 71-20. vel weed J S ue A +m. winter course in horticulture, which in- | jiable and have been very ¢ ome. Cabinets fur- - seription, naming this as his. orchard of Dwarf pear, cherry and plum ay Aemes beces: - Catise jatmospheric changes 
For in Not so doing you lose half your | 8 becn sending out for years. All kinds of Trees | Cludes grafting, budding, nursery work, | pish Tarkish ant Men eites aauity tenth eae: - premium. Cut out this coupon. trees, all of which we can sell you at un- | | Cotimbia Cotelogne free fepen an dealer: frome ee ty body, prope 
**game.”’ a. beautiful illustrated catalogue of greenhouse propagation, etc., taught by ex- } solutely cure Colds. Rhenmatism. Neuralgia, Malaria, - and ‘send with your subscrip-. heard of prices. for: one 2-cent stamp. at ey t o Seog ee ommodate | itse 
—By W. M. Butters, Framingham, Mass. | | THR TAVETT Of cL ittio River, ©. 4. fm | petienced, practical workers in the several sivrcubles: Garpe DE. and mdicihe bila Aienca tg «tine: Riehenter, NV... : | deieuperecued yore ey: > oem Extreme exposur 
R ; = ‘ é lines.—Iowa Homestead. meney a this busin Daisy R.i———}_- Coe cece ce ces cecccsceceseeuses 2 e GREEN’S NURSERY co., : _ ; 
meen Se ae ee ae eR ls ate i mia Sais { Serr eee Poe Ete fs e ee sa teak - ke si aici ‘ F ; 
2 . , SS Pei ee 4 aX ky» X Qe a pak aging FO 





